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LECTURES 
UPON BIBLE TRUTHS AND CHURCH ERRORS. 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCHES. 


“To the Law and to the Testimony.’’—Isatau vitt. 20 ; ** What saith the Scripture ?’— 


RoMANS Iv. 3. 


SUGGESTION was thrown out by a friend at our 

Annual Congregational Meeting that a course of 
Lectures might appropriately be given, useful especially to 
our young people, and interesting and instructive to all, upon 
the points of difference existing in Doctrine and Discipline 
between the various churches by which we are surrounded 
and ourselves as Congregationalists or Independents. In 
reflecting upon this suggestion the conviction was forced 
upon me that the best course would be, not to make our own 
Body the centre of comparison, as if the design were to 
compare ourselves favourably with our Christian brethren of 
other Churches, but to take as our level and plumb-line of 
comparison that Book which we all alike recognize and 
acknowledge as the standard of appeal, and to bring to it as 
to a touch-stone those dogmas and observances which these 
several Churches insist upon and practice. Taking the 
various tenets which sister Churches around us maintain, and 
would have men submit to and acquiesce in, we would bring 
these tenets to that primary and fundamental Revelation of 


A 
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Truth which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, and see what is the doctrine concerning 
each which the Bible teaches. As our Redeemer said, “ The 
Scripture cannot be broken,’—John x. 35; “ Search the 
Scriptures ; they are they which testify of me,’—John v. 309. 
As the Prophet Isaiah declared, “‘To the law and to the 
Testimony ; if they speak not according to this word, surely 
there is no morning for them,”—Isaiah viii. 20. As the 
great Apostle St. Paul, himself a specially inspired man, 
who, if any, might with impunity pass by Old Testament 
teaching, as He, the author of several epistles, put as the main 
court of appeal when writing to the Roman Christians, 
“What saith the Scripture ?”’ 

As to the credibility and genuineness of Holy Scripture 
itself, the authorship, date, authenticity, of the several Books, 
their right severally to a place in the Canon and their claim 
to be received as honest and faithful records of contemporary 
events ; and, moreover, as to the languages in which they were 
written, the manuscripts, the ancient versions, z.é., the trans- 
lations of them into other tongues at different times,—all 
these topics, interesting and important, and fully capable of 
satisfactory argumentation, lie outside of our present theme, 
because we have to do with Churches that are already 
substantially agreed in recognizing the credibility and 
authority of Holy Scripture. Suffice it here to say (1)regarding 
the Old Testament, that Christendom has received these 
writings from the Jewish nation, who were most careful to 
preserve the integrity of the several Books, and the integrity 
of the Collection, intact from any interpolations or omissions, 
having copies from time to time most carefully made by the 
most competent hands, jealously guarded, and treated with 
the greatest reverence. This reverence (moreover) our 
Saviour when He was on earth did not condemn, but 
thoroughly and repeatedly sanctioned, making use of the 
Scriptures against the assaults of Satan, referring his hearers 
to these Scriptures as his armoury, quoting them as bearing 
witness to Himself, and declaring, “If ye believed Moses, 
ye would believe Me, for he wrote of Me. But if ye 
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believe not his writings how shall ye believe My words ’— 
John v. 46, 47. In His parable of Dives and Lazarus, He 
puts into Father Abraham’s mouth the words, “They have 
Moses and the prophets ; let them hear them. If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded if 
one rose from the dead.” After His resurrection, to the two 
disciples journeying to Emmaus, He says, “‘O fools and slow 
of heart to believe in all that the prophets have spoken ! And 
beginning at Moses and all the prophets, He interpreted to 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself” 
emairoe iy.) 25, 27. ) “ ANI things,” Fle declares, -“ must 
needs be fulfilled: which are written in the law of Moses and 
in the Prophets and in the Psalms concerning Me... Thus 
it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer and rise 
again from the dead the third day ’—Luke xxiv. 44-46. The 
Apostles in ike manner in their sermons appeal to the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and in their Epistles not only repeatedly 
quote them, but declare their value and claims. ‘The 
things,” says St. Paul, “written aforetime were written for 
our learning, that we through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope ’’—Rom. xv. 4 ; and to Timothy 
he says, “ From a child Thou hast known those Holy Scrip- 
tures which are able to make thee wise unto salvation through 
faith whichis in Christ Jesus.’ And he continues thus, 
“Every Scripture inspired of God is also profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is 
in righteousness, that the man of God may be complete, 
furnished completely unto every good work ’’—2 Tim. ili. 15, 
16. In his description of the Christian armour, he calls the 
Word of God “the sword of the Spirit”—Eph. vi. 17 ; just 
as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews says, ‘‘ The Word 
of God is quick and powerful, sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing of soul and spirit, of 
both joints and marrow, and quick to discern the thoughts 
and intents of the heart’””—Heb. iv. 12. The Apostle Peter, 
too, often quotes the Old Testament in his discourses and his 
Epistles, saying in the language of Isaiah, ‘The Word of 
the Lord abideth for ever, and this is the Word which in the 
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gospel is preached unto you’’—1! Peter i. 25; ‘as newborn 
babes desire the sincere milk of the Word, that ye may grow 
thereby ’’—lii. 2. : 

Then (2) as to the New Testament, we have the four Gospels, 
by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, each purporting to give a 
true and ungarbled narrative of the life and death of the 
Lord Jesus—the writers either being eyewitnesses themselves, 
or having received information from eyewitnesses,—and the 
Acts of the Apostles, books written not for the exclusive 
use of apostles or priests, but for the common people, the 
laity, “that thou mightest know” (as Luke expressly says 
to Theophilus), “the certainty of the things wherein thou 
wast instructed.” The Evangelist John says, ‘These are 
written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ; the 
Son of God, and that believing ye may have lite 
through His name”—John xx. 31. We have also the 
Epistles, letters addressed to the several Churches, gathered 
mostly out of the heathen world,’ in Rome, Corinth, 
Galatia, and so on, the credibility and authenticity of which 
are each and all capable of proof, sufficient to satisfy a fair 
mind ; and these in turn followed by the Revelation of St. 
John regarding things to come, fitly ending with a solemn 
warning against any man who would add to or take away 
from “the Book of this prophecy ’—Rev. xxii. 18, 19. This 
collection of New Testament writings we find by degrees 
separated from, and raised up, in the judgment and use of 
the Christian Churches, as holding a higher place and 
authority than any other writings ; the providence of God 
gradually separating them from all other books, and 
consolidating them into a complete whole, side by side with 
the Old Testament, as Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, 
describes it :— God has as it were encircled the goodly 
garden of Scripture truth, in which there grows the tree of 
life, with a wide belt of desert on every side, preserving it 
manifestly distinct from all other and merely human cultiva- 
tion, and condemning to a more than ordinary blindness 
those who can see but little difference between the Garden of 
the Lord and the howling wilderness that reaches up to its 
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very walls. We stop at the last Epistle to Timothy with 
something of the same interest with which one pauses at the 
last hamlet of the cultivated valley, where there is nothing 
but moor beyond. It is the end, or all but the end of our real 
knowledge of primitive Christianity ; there we take our last 
distinct look around ; further the mist hangs thick, and few 
and distorted are the objects which we can discern in the 
midst of it.”—Jnterpretation of Scripture, p. 330. 

The same over-ruling Providence which thus fenced off the 
New Testament writings, has preserved them, together with 
the Old Testament, in one complete and marvellously welded 
whole, from century to century, down to our own day. 
Attacks have been made again and again upon the Collection, 
and upon its several parts. Attempts to throw discredit on it 
have been repeated year by year, century by century, yet still 
the Sacred Volume stands in its completeness, in its silent 
invincible strength, as the recognized standard of Christian 
Truth and practice. Great pains and time have been 
bestowed upon its study and interpretation. The British 
Museum Library contains about 100 volumes of M35. 
catalogue giving simply the names of works upon the Bible, 
and upon the Hebrew and the Greek of its several books. 
The minutest labour and skill have been bestowed upon the 
original text itself, in the study and collection of MSS. and 
Versions. The Book has been translated into almost every 
language under heaven, and is distributed to the four corners 
of the earth (how different from the fate of the Koran for 
example, or the writings of Confucius or of Buddha), so that 
the Miracle of Pentecost is repeated, and through the many- 
tongued printing press mankind in all countries under heaven 
do read in their own tongue the wonderful works of God. 
Discoveries in history come to light from the Monuments of 
Egypt, the mounds and bricks of Babylon, the Hittite 
inscriptions, each in turn throwing light on, and confirming 
the old Scripture record. And even now, far on in this 
nineteenth century, scholars of highest repute have been 
gathered, in Europe and in America, spending days and 
weeks and years in the work of Revision of a single version, 
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namely, our English Bible, to the end that we may have as 
faithful and accurate a rendering of the sacred Texts as it 
is possible to obtain. The Revision of the Old Testament 
was carried on by forty divines and scholars, and occupied 
eighty-five sessions, or 792 days, extending over fourteen — 
years. The greater part of the sessions were for ten days’ 
each, and each day the Company generally sat for six hours. 
The American Revisers were conducting the work conjointly, 
and the English Company had the benefit of their criticisms 
and suggestions. The Revision of the New Testament, con- 
ducted by twenty-four scholars and divines, extended over ten 
years and a half. A session of four days was held every 
month in each year, and communications were kept up with 
an American committee. Both companies conclude with 
words of mingled thanksgiving, humility, and prayer to 
Almighty God, that their endeavours may tend to a clearer 
knowledge of the Old and New Testament Scriptures. This 
great work of Bible revision, begun in the year 1870 and 
completed in 1884, is itself a weighty testimony to the 
unabated value and claims of the Sacred Volume. 

Thus we see how a plain man, with neither the time nor 
apparatus to examine all the evidences for the authority of 
Holy Scripture, engaged in daily labour engrossing his 
attention, has no reason to take his religion blindly on trust, 
but may have very rational grounds for accepting and using 
the Bible as an authoritative standard of appeal. Here, he 
may say, is a volume composed of a series of writings 
extending over a long period of time, fully a thousand years 
between its earliest and its latest records, so that there could 
not possibly have been any plan of deception, humanly 
pre-arranged, whereby lies should be stated and accepted 
continuously as truth; and yet the volume presents a striking 
and majestic unity, containing a Revelation of God’s love 
and will, beginning with Paradise lost and ending with 
Paradise regained. There have been, he knows, persistent 
attempts to demonstrate the falsehood and to shew the rotten- 
ness of this volume both as a whole and in its several parts, 
Writers of giant ability and learning have done their worst to 
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tear it up, and scatter it as a huge imposture to the winds. 
Yet it stands now as firm, as complete, as unshaken as evers 
and is acknowledged and submitted to by the most 
civilized and enlightened of mankind in the two hemispheres 
of the world. He knows further that this volume has been a 
light to the feet, a lamp to the path for multitudes, the 
excellent of the earth, in all the Christian centuries and in all 
lands, who have been comforted, strengthened, guided, 
illumined in life’s journey by it, as their pillar of cloud by day 
and of fire by night, and who have died happy, peaceful, and 
triumphant deaths, supported by the truths it reveals and the 
hopes it holds forth. And he has for himself a growing 
experience, through his own devout use of it, that it is to him 
“© sweeter than honey and the honeycomb, more to be desired 
than gold, yea than fine gold,” elevating and enlightening and 
consoling to his own heart and life. And all this evidence 
together constitutes for his faith a fortress impregnable, that 
nothing in this world can shake. His belief in the Book is 
not a blind credulity but a most rational and reasonable 
certitude. Thus to the plain man the old words of the West- 
minster Catechism, compiled by a Hertfordshire Pastor, 
Herbert Palmer, of Ashwell, are reasonable and true, “ The 
Word of God is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments.” 

Now this position, this aspect of Holy Scripture, both as to 
its value and its claims, is acknowledged by all the Churches 
of Christendom. All of them appeal to Scripture ; all claim 
to have Scripture on their side. But the Church of Rome, 
numerically the largest of all the Churches, the most 
exclusive in her claims, arrogating to herself the august title 
“ The Holy Catholic Church,” to the exclusion of all other 
churches, Greek, Anglican, Lutheran and Reformed, 
assumes a position of her own in relation to the Scriptures. 
She claims the right to keep the Sacred Volume and to with- 
hold it from mankind. While she appeals to Scripture to 
confirm her dogmas, she claims to be the maker of Scripture, 
the source and spring and foundation of its authority. While 
saying ‘“ the Scriptures prove that we are the true Church,” 
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she affirms, “we the true Church prove the Scriptures to be 
true ; their truth depends upon our authority.” Here is the 
vicious circle :—Scripture is true because I say it, and I am 
true because Scripture says so. Moreover she claims the 
right to keep, give or withhold, and to interpret the Bible 
upon her own authority ; she elevates (since the Council of 
Trent, in the 16th century, not before) the Apocrypha to an 
equal platform with the other Books, putting works which 
the Jews themselves refused to adopt as Scripture, books 
never written in Hebrew, nor contained originally in the 
Septuagint, z. ¢., the Greek Version of the Old Testament, on 

the same level with the Canon: Not the Bible only, but the | 
Bible with Tradition, and as developed by the Bulls of Popes, 
is the standard of the Church of Rome, and she forbids the 
circulation and use of the Scriptures by the common people 
save when annotated with glosses and explanations of her 
own. Gregory VII. in 1080 declared that “‘ God had ordained 
that in some places (where Latin was not understood) Holy 
Scripture should remain unknown, because it might lead the 
people into error.” Innocent III. quotes with reference to 
Scripture the verse, “If so be that a beast touch the 
mountain it shall be stoned or thrust through with a dart.” 
Article 14 of the Council of Toulouse (1229) runs thus : “ The 
laity are not to possess the books of the Old and New 
Testament, only the Psalter and Breviary, and even these not 
in the vulgar tongue.” The Synod of Oxford in 1408 
declared ‘ The Bible is not any more to appear in English, 
and the Wyclif version not to be used.” Cardinal Ximenes 
(1500) declares ‘‘ It is utterly wrong to circulate the Scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue.” Protestant versions of the Bible were 
burnt by Romanists in Queen Mary’s time. The martyrs had 
copies of the Bible fastened to their clothes in the flames. 
The Council of Trent (1545-1563) withholds the forgiveness of 
sins from any man who shall dare even to have a Bible in 
the Vulgar tongue without licence from his ecclesiastical 
superiors. Cardinal Hosius said: ‘To give the Bible to 
the laity is to cast pearls before swine. Bible Translations 
have done harm ; I would not have any. The Bible is the 
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possession of the Roman Church, beyond it, it is worth no 
more than Aésop’s Fables.” The Bull of Clement XI. (1713) 
Unigenitus, pronounces that to say ‘all may read the 
Scriptures,” is a false, scandalous, pernicious error. Pope 
Leo XII. (1824), and Gregory XVI. (1832, 1844) issued 
‘encyclicals against Bible Societies. And Pius IX. in 1846 
anathematized “ those very crafty and most deceitful societies 
called Bible Societies, which thrust the Bible into the hands 
of inexperienced youth.” 

But if we look into the Book of Books itself we find it 
fall of evidence that it was intended for the common 
people. In Exodus and Deuteronomy they are exhorted 
to read the Book of the law, to teach it to their 
children, to write it on the door-posts and walls of their 
houses. A blessing is pronounced on the man “< whose 
delight is in the law of the Lord, and in his law doth he 
meditate day and night.’ The Book of the Law in Ezra and 
Nehemiah’s day was read in the audience of the people, and 
was divided into portions to be read through the year in the 
synagogue worship. As to the New Testament Luke tells us 
that he wrote his Gospel, not for the clergy, but for a 
Christian layman, one Theophilus ; and the several epistles 
were addressed, not to the officers, but to the members 
collectively of the various churches named. The Beroeans 
(Acts xvii. 11) are commended as “more noble than those 
of Thessalonica, because they received the word with all 
readiness of mind, examining the Scriptures daily whether 
these things were so.’ Apollos is approved as a man 
“ mighty in the Scriptures,” and Timothy, because “ from a 
child’? he knew them. There is nothing in the Bible itself to 
sanction the notion that any man, or any body of men, pope 
or hierarchy, is to be the keeper, or rather as in fact it means, 
the jailor of this great cift of God to man. 

It is pleasant to turn from this long record of Bible 
suppression to the teachings of other churches. The Greek 
Church indeed declared at the Jerusalem Synod (1 O72 paeita ic 
not right for Holy Scripture to be read in common by all 
Christians,” but that Church is certainly more liberal in 
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permitting the reading of the Bible than is the Church of 
Rome. In England Wyclif, in the face of the opposition of 
the Bishops, translated the New Testament into the English 
Tongue, 1382, and he was followed by William Tyndale, 
1526, whose monument now adorns our Thames Embank- 
ment. In like manner Luther translated the Bible into the 
vulgar tongue, and with this weapon “an open Bible,” he 
overthrew the superstitions and the tyranny of the Papacy. 
The Church of Rome was then the Established Church in 
these islands, and it persecuted both Wyclif and Tyndale and 
forbad the circulation of their translations. But a new era 
dawned at the Reformation. The Roman Hierarchy were 
deposed and a new set of Bishops ordained. Then appeared 
_ (1560) the Genevan Bible, widely used in Elizabeth’s reign, 
and (in 1611) the Authorized version. 

The Articles of the present Established Church in this 
country are thoroughly Protestant, and are most explicit upon 
the supreme and exclusive authority of Holy Scripture. 
Article VI. runs as follows :—‘ Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation ; so that whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby is not to be required of 
any man that it should be believed as an article of the faith 
or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation” ; and Article 
xx.on Church Authority says, “It is not lawful for the Church 
to ordain anything that is contrary to God’s Word written, 
neither may it expound one place of Scripture that it be 
repugnant to another.” In “the Ordering of priests” the bishop 
asks, “ /Are you persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain 
sufficiently all doctrines required of necessity for eternal 
salvation through faith in Jesus Christ? and are you 
determined out of the said Scriptures to instruct the people 
committed to your charge, and to teach nothing as required 
of necessity to eternal salvation, but that which you shall be 
persuaded may be concluded and proved by the Scripture ? 
Answer, I am so persuaded, and have so determined by God’s 
grace.’ Accordingly in the services of the Established 
Church there is much of the Bible read, namely the Psalms, 
from two to five at a time, a lesson from the Old Testament, 
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one from the New Testament, and, in the Communion service, 

the Ten Commandments and the Epistle and Gospel, Sunday 

by Sunday. All this is in keeping with the famous dzctum of 
Chillingworth, “ The Bible and the Bible only is the religion 

of Protestants.” In like manner the Catechism of the West- 

minster Assembly of Divines, 1643, adopted by the 
Independents at the Savoy Conference of 1658, declares, ‘‘ The 

word of God contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 

Testaments is the only rule to direct us how we may clorify 

and enjoy Him.” 

We have then in the Bible a common standard of appeal, 
recognized as both sufficient and ultimate, at least by all 
Protestant Churches. The Bible is a book not for priests or 
clergy merely ; it is God’s gift to man, free as the light of 
day or as the air of heaven, and it is alike the privilege and 
the duty of each to “ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
God’s Holy Word,” from it to learn Divine and saving truth, 
and by it to test every dogma and observance that claims 
acceptance. If the Protestant be asked, ‘“‘ Where was your 
religion before Luther ?” he can safely point to the Bible and 
say, There. If it be argued, with specious design, that we 
must go to the early Church for testimony as to the genuine- 
ness of the several New Testament books, and, submitting to 
this evidence, must submit to church tradition and practice 
concerning doctrine :—the answer is plain, and the fallacy 
apparent. When I take the evidence of the first three 
centuries to prove the authenticity of the Canon OL ochipeires. 
no more bind myself to the dogmas or practices held by the 
witnesses, than I should bind myself to the religious opinions 
of a Quaker, for example, or oblige myself to take him as my 
spiritual guide, by accepting his evidence upon a matter of fact 
inthe witness-box. The evidence of a person or a number of 
persons as to a matter of fact may be perfectly trustworthy, 
and I accept it ; but this does not oblige me to adopt all their 
opinions, sentiments, and observances. Rome says, ‘“‘ HIDE 
the Scriptures ” ; Christ says, “ SEARCH THEM.” 

The stronghold of civil and religious liberty in England is 
AN OPEN BIBLE. The Bible is no sectarian book. Its authority 
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is acknowledged by Greek and Roman, Lutheran and 
Reformed, Anglican and Scotch. It existed long before these 
church divisions were heard of. It is God’s charter of grace 
and truth to man. It contains the revelation of his Law and 
of his Gospel. To it we go for three thousand years of the 
history of mankind. It is the fountain-head of Jewish 
history. Christianity, as embodied in the life and teaching 
of its Founder Jesus, is there unfolded in all its simple 
grandeur and practical power. It comes to us, not like a 
Juggernaut-Car to override the reason and the conscience, 
but, like the Redeemer and His Apostles whose teachings it 
presents, it commends itself to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God. It speaks to all, to parents and children, 
husbands and wives, masters and servants, young men and 
maidens. Itis the broad and simple and winning text-book 
alike of the Sunday School and of the Day School. It is a 
family volume, fit gift at marriage, fit deposit and record of 
births, marriages, and deaths, fit counsellor in the home, 
companion in worship, comforter in affliction. It is the 
palladium of the people’s freedom, the mainstay of the 
nation’s virtue. It proclaims ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will towards men.” It stands as 
high above the Decrees of Councils, the declarations of 
Fathers, the Bulls of Popes, as do the Apostles and Jesus 
Christ. That it needs no supplementary additions, such as 
tradition and Confessions, is evident from the fact that for 
upwards of two centuries no Symbols, beyond Holy Scripture 
itself, were at all acknowledged. As for Confessions, the form — 
of expression corresponds solely to the state of theological 
science at the time ; and as to Fathers, Rome herself picks and 
chooses whom she will consider Fathers, and whom not, nor 
is there anything like a unanimous consent, among those she 
acknowledges as such, upon any controverted doctrine. They 
agree only in this, in acknowledging the supreme and final 
authority of Holy Scripture. That a recurrence to Scripture 
is sufficient to regenerate a church or system when corrupted, 
independent of existing Symbols or creeds, is evident from 
the history of the Reformation in Germany and in England. 
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Luther’s sole armoury in freeing Christianity from the 
superstitions of the time was the Bible. An open Bible 
means purity of doctrine, simplicity of worship, the right and 
duty of private judgment, clear views of our duty in life to 
God and man. | 

In the Bible God in Christ speaks directly to the sinner, 
telling him the glad tidings that pardon is provided for him 
through the merits and mediation of Jesus. Thus the sinner is 
encouraged to exercise a direct personal faith in the Saviour, 
and instead of the tortures and contaminations of the Con- 
fessional, the uncertain and conditional hopes doled out to 
him by human priests, he receives from the great High Priest 
the assurance, “ Thy sins are forgiven thee.” Hence the 
renovating and ennobling power which Holy Scripture, the 
sword of the Spirit, has upon individual and national 
character. It brings man at once into direct communion with 
God, instead of building up a wall of priestcraft and ritual 
between God and the sinner. 

The lesson which I desire to impress upon my readers, and 
especially those who are, aS we say, beginning life, is 
simply this :—Make the Bible your daily companion, 
counsellor and guide. There has been going on in some of 
the London newspapers of late an interesting correspondence 
regarding the best hundred books in the world, the best 
selected works to be read and digested by a cultivated man ; 
and it is a significant fact that almost all, if not all those 
whose advice has been asked have named the Bible, 
even before Shakspeare and Milton, in the first instance. 
Some who omitted it explain that they regarded the Bible as 
occupying so pre-eminent a place that it need not be named. 
Others again have recommended selections from the Holy 
Scriptures. What I would counsel, is the regular, systematic, 
study of the Word of God, accompanied always with prayer 
for Divine enlightenment. “ Sanctify them ” was the prayer 
of the Redeemer for his Disciples, “by Thy truth, Thy Word 
is truth,’ and on another occasion He declared, “‘ The words 
that I speak to you, they are Spirit and they are life.” 

Perhaps I shall best enforce this lesson by concluding with 
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two examples taken from a time, three centuries ago, when 
Bibles were scarce in our land. In Cheshire in 1626 there 
died a truly noble Christian man, by name John Bruen of 
Stapleford, who had in his Hall, on a table all to itself, a 
large folio Bible, lying open for anyone to consult. He hada 
servant called Robert Passfield, who could not read ; but who 
made for himself a leathern girdle, long and large, which he 
wound twice round his body when he went to service. This 
girdle was marked off into parts corresponding in length to 
the Books of the Bible, and attached to these parts were 
knotted thongs, according to the number of chapters. 
Listening to the lessons read and to the sermon, he plied his 
fingers well upon this girdle, so that he might carry home 
with him the places cited, might remember the several 
references, and might get his fellow servants to turn up and 
read for him the portions as he named them from the large 
Hall volume. Here was an example of humble faith and 
hunger for the Bread of Life overcoming great disadvantages. 

The other narrative is told by one William Maldon who 
lived in the town of Chelmsford, Essex, about the year 1540. 
“When the king allowed,’ says he, “the Bible to be set 
forth and read in all Churches, several poor men in Chelms- 
ford where my father lived and I was born, bought the New 
Testament, and on Sunday sat reading it in the lower end of 
the Church. Many would flock about them to hear their 
reading, and I, among the rest, being then 15 years old, came 
every Sunday to hear the sweet and glad tidings of the 
Gospel. But my father observing it once angrily fetched me 
away, and would have me say the Latin Mattins with him. 
This grieved me much ; and asI returned at other times to 
hear, my father would still fetch me away. This put me upon 
thoughts of learning to read, so that I might read the New 
Testament myself. When I had done this, I and my father’s 
apprentice bought the New Testament, joining our savings 
together, and to conceal it, laid it under the bed-straw, and 
read it at convenient times. One night, my father being 
asleep, I and my mother chanced to talk concerning the 
crucifix and kneeling down to it, and holding up the hands 
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when it came by in procession. This, I told my mother, was 
plain idolatry, and against the commandment of God, where 
He saith, “ Thou shalt not make any graven image, nor bow 
down to it, nor worship it.’ My mother, enraged at me for 
this, said, “‘ Wilt thou not worship the cross which was about 
thee when thou wast christened, and must be laid on thee 
when thou art dead?” In this heat my mother and I went 
‘to our beds. She thereupon repeats the conversation to her 
husband, and he, boiling in fury, rose up, came into my 
chamber, and taking me by the hair of the head with both 
his hands, pulled me out of the bed, and whipped me most 
unmercifully. I bore this beating with a kind of joy, con- 
sidering it was for Christ’s sake, and shed not a tear ; and 
my father, seeing this, was more enraged, and fetched a 
halter and put it about my neck, saying he would hang me. 
At length, with much entreaty of my mother and brother, he 
left me almost dead.” 

Here we have two examples out of many, showing the 
difficulties surmounted, the persecution borne by the earnest 
and virtuous youth of England three centuries ago in order 
to obtain and to study the Word of God. With all our 
advantages, are they not head and shoulders over us : foie 
Book that made them what they were must be the stronghold 
of our strength. 

There is an instrument placed in a box and small in size, 
carried on the largest ships and firmly fixed in a 
central position, by which the steersman who governs the 
motions, the speed, and the direction of the vessel, himself 
is governed. It is called the Mariner's Compass, simple of 
construction, and which even a child can read, containing the 
magnetic needle, always true to the magnetic pole. So 
important is this little instrument that no ship is without one, 
and frequently three or even four are carried on board and 
fixed in different positions, always at hand for consultation. 
Even the smaller craft of the fishermen ventures not to sea 
without it, and the boats on either side the Atlantic liner are 
provided with it, in readiness in case of fire and storm, when 
they may have to be resorted to in mid-ocean. I remember 
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one beautiful day making the short voyage from Holyhead to 
Kingstown, in which, if it be clear, you hardly lose sight of 
land. I was walking with the captain backwards and 
forwards on the bridge. Every now and then he stopped, 
cast his eye upon the compass, spoke a quiet word to the 
helmsman, and resumed our talk. I also observed that the 
man at the wheel—the little wheel which set in motion the 
small engine by which the great rudder astern, weighing - 
seven tons, was turned to starboard or port—kept his eye 
continually upon the little instrument, the compass, and took 
but little notice of the port we had left, or of the land coming 
into view. So I said to the captain, ‘‘ Captain, how is it that, 
on this fine clear day, yonder steersman keeps his eye so 
closely on the compass : Howis it that you too are repeatedly 
looking at it:”. His reply was brief and conclusive, “ WE 
ALWAYS STEER BY COMPASS” ; and reflecting upon this, I 
began to see the wisdom of the rule. If the captain and the 
helmsman were not practised to steer by compass in clear 
weather and by day, how could they do so in fog and by 
night? It is the habit of steering by compass in calm and 
and light that enables them to be accurate and confident in 
storm and darkness. What a lesson, thought I, regarding 
the use of Holy Scripture. Life is a voyage, beset with 
storms and dangers ; there are seasons when all is calm and 
bright, when we can see land, so to speak, and feel ourselves 
secure; but there are also times of trial and temptation, of 
storm, of darkness, and of fog or driving snow. What the 
mariner’s compass is to the seaman, the BIBLE is to life’s 
voyager. It always tells true ; it always points to the pole ; 
itis the fair and trustworthy test and standard by which every 
doctrine, every opinion, every judgment of man, every action, 
may be measured and weighed. “To the law and to the 
testimony; if they speak not according to this word it is 
because there is no morning for them.” In every perplexity 
or bewilderment the appeal must be :—‘ What saith the 
Scripture :”’ and according to its guidance we must act, 
would we be really safe. It must be carried in the smallest 
craft as well as in the largest ship—the community in the upper 
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room, and the wide spreading establishment, alike must have 
it. And it is to be used, not only when the danger comes, 
when the darkness gathers, when the snow drifts, but also, if 
it is to be of true value to us, in the time of brightness and 
calm and light, when we are well in sight of land, as well as 
when we are “ far, far, at sea.’ Then only are we safe when 
our “delight is in the law of the Lord, and when in His law 
we meditate day as well as night.” 


ME Bs 
PASTORS, NOT PRIESTS AND HIERARCHY. 


qe this year of Grace, Anno Domint 1888, we find in these 

Islands two huge rival HIERARCHIES, the one that of the 
Established Church, the other that of the Roman Catholics, 
each claiming for itself the august title, “ The Holy Catholic 
Church.” These two rival Hierarchies have each an 
Episcopacy of over fifty, the Anglicans numbering four Arch- 
bishops and fifty bishops, the Romanists numbering seven 
Archbishops and forty-seven bishops. The one Hierarchy is 
strong in England when it is the State-church, but weak in 
Wales, in Scotland and in Ireland. The other Hierarchy 1S 
strong in Ireland, but comparatively weak in Britain, though 
the number of priests in Britain has risen in 35 years from 
800 to 2,300, an increase of 1,500. At the head of the one 
Hierarchy is the reigning sovereign, at the head of the other 
is the Pope. Besides Archbishops and Bishops, we find rank 
upon rank of Deans, Archdeacons, Canons, Minor Canons, 
Prebendaries ; and under these a multitude of Priests,— 
-Rectors, Vicars, etc.,—for whom exclusively power is claimed 
to consecrate the Sacraments and to pronounce Absolution. 
Each of these Hierarchies claims to be true, and denounces 
the other as heretical. It is not our business to decide 
between these tival claims. We bring both to the Bible, the 
acknowledged standard of appeal, and ask, “Is either of 
them scriptural ? Do the Christian Scriptures sanction any 
such priesthood, any such hierarchy ? ” 

It is certainly true that in the Old Testament we find 
frequent mention of a priesthood ; the book of Leviticus is 
full of it. Nevertheless during the long period between the 
Creation and Israel (according to the received chronology 2,500 
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years) there is only one mention of a priest and that one the 
case of Melchizedek, a king. Sacrifices were indeed offered 
by Abel and Noah and the Patriarchs, thus recognizing the 
fundamental truth that the wages of sin is death, and that 
without shedding of blood there is no remission. Job 
complains, ‘There is no Daysman between us, that might lay 
his hand upon us both,” (Job ix. 33), thus expressing his need 
of a mediator; and he says further, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth,” (Job xix. 25). But when the family of Israel 
was specially called by God as the chosen people, we find one 
tribe, that of Levi, set apart to the sanctuary, and of that tribe 
one family, that of Aaron, to the priesthood. The office of 
priest included two things; to offer sacrifice and to make 
intercession. “ Aaron and his sons ” we read (i. Chron. vi. 49) 
“ offered upon the altar of burnt offering and upon the altar 
of incense for all the work of the most holy place, and to 
make atonement for Israel.’ It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that even in Exodus we read that God said to all Israel, 
not to the family of Aaron only, “ Ye shall be unto me a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation ” (Exodus xix. 6), and 
in Leviticus, many of the victims were to be slain in sacrifice, 
not by the priest, but by the sinner who brought the victim to 
the door of the Tent of Meeting, and confessed his sin upon 
its head (Leviticus iv. 5). Side by side with the priesthood, 
moreover, were the prophets, from Samuel onwards, whose 
office was to forth-tell, to preach to the people the divine 
messages of warning or of comfort. Still if the Old Testa- 
ment stood alone, if the Ritual of Israel was to be perpetual, 
perpetuity of the Old Testament Ritual would forbid any 
other hierarchy, save that of Aaron. 

It is supposed that in the fact of the Old Testament 
Ritual, there exists some sanction for the priesthoods 
and hierarchies of our day. But the New Testament utterly 
overthrows this supposed sanction. It declares in the plainest 
words, over and over again, that the Levitical law, its 
priesthood and its sacrifices, were provisional ordainments, 
types and shadows of the one Mediator between God and 
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man, the man Christ Jesus, “made a high priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek,” types of the great sacrifice which 
He, both priest and victim, offered upon the Cross of 
Golgotha once for all, a propitiation for the sin of the world. 

Already, in the Old Testament, God had provided for the 
termination of priestly service of sacrifice, because He 
declared that sacrifices were not to be offered anywhere save 
in the place which the Lord should choose (Deut. xii. 13, 14) ; 
Jerusalem was that place, and therefore when the Jews were 
in captivity they could not offer sacrifice ; and when Jerusalem 
was taken by the Roman armies and the Jews scattered over 
the earth, their sacrifices had to cease, and have never been 
resumed ; the register of priests was lost, and their priest- 
hood virtually came to an end. But, in the New Testament, 
we find the Jewish Priesthood, acting as the great 
enemies of the Lord Jesus, rejecting Him, endeavouring to 
entrap Him, paying money for His betrayal, delivering Him 
to the Roman power to be crucified, mocking Him in His 
agonies upon the cross. We find John the Baptist pointing 
to Jesus as “The Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world,” and the Redeemed, in the Revelation, sing their 
anthem, “‘ Unto Him that loved us and washed us from our 
sins in His own blood. Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain.” | ? 

Further ; God in His wise and merciful providence has 
given us a whole book in the New Testament, and that by no 
means a short one, fully to explain to us the truth in this 
matter, I mean, the Epistle to the Hebrews, addressed to those 
converts to Christianity who had been familiar with the 
Levitical priesthood. This book tells us that the priesthood 
and sacrifices of Judaism—while teaching the truth that man 
needs a priest and mediator, a sacrifice and propitiation in 
order to pardon and reconciliation—could never suffice to take 
away sin. ‘If,’ the writer says, “there was perfection 
through the Levitical priesthood, what further need was there 
that another priest should arise after the order of Melchizedek ? 
Jesus has been made a Priest, not after the law of a carnal 
commandment, but after the power of an endless life ; for it is 
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witnessed of Him, ‘ Thou art a priest for ever, after the order 
of Melchizedek.’ This man because he continueth for ever 
hath an unchangeable priesthood,’—Heb. vii. 11, 25. In 
Chapter viii. he calls the priestly services of Judaisrn “ carnal 
ordinances,’ and declares that ‘‘ Christ with His own blood 
entered in once for all into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us.” Further, in Chapter x. he argues 
that “ the law having a shadow of good things to come, and 
not the very image of the things, they can never make perfect 
them that draw nigh.” ‘But we are sanctified by the offering 
of the body of Jesus Christ once for all.” He lays special 
emphasis upon the oneness of Christ’s priesthood and 
sacrifice as all-sufficient, without further priests, further 
sacrifices, further mediators. “Christ was once offered,” 
“‘ once for all,’ not “ daily ” and “ oftentimes,’ but “‘ by ONE 
offering, he hath perfected for ever”; as St. Paul says, “ He 
ever liveth to make intercession for us.” And he concludes 
his argument with the precious exhortation, “ Having there- 
fore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holy place by the 
blood of Jesus, and having a great high priest, let us draw 
nigh with a true heart in full assurance of faith.” 

So plain, so strong, so repeated is the language of this 
great Epistle, that we may reverently say, God, in having 
it written and placed in the New Testament Canon and 
handed down as part of Holy Writ, foresaw the grievous 
error, the darkness and _ superstition which the huge 
hierarchies of Christendom would foster and prop up, and in 
wisdom and love designedly provided for us an antidote. 
No one can read, without gloss, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
without learning that human hierarchies, and priest mediators 
from among men, are out of place in the Christian system. 
Bible Christianity knows no mediator between God and man 
but Jesus Christ, no altar but the Cross of Calvary, no 
sacrifice but the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world. And the teaching of this Epistle is in harmony 
with the teaching of the New Testament throughout. You 
never find an apostle calling himself a frzes¢ ; the officers in 
the Christian Church, as such, are never in the New Testament 
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designated przests. That title, that office, belongs exclusively. 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. The Apostle Peter indeed, 1 Peter 
ii. 9, writing not to clergy but to laity—to the strangers in 
Christ scattered abroad, having in his mind God’s Word to 
all Israel, “Ye shall be a kingdom of priests to Me” (Exodus 
xix. 6), declares “Ye are a royal priestood, a holy nation, a 
people for God’s own possession” ; and in the Revelation 1. 
6, John writes, “Unto Him that loveth us and loosed us 
from our sins in His own blood and made us to be kings and 
priests unto God and His Father.” The Christian, whoever 
he be, is by faith united to Christ—Christ the head, believers 
the members—and he is crucified with Christ, offers himself a 
living sacrifice (Rom. xii. 1) ; he does good and communicates 
to others, and with such sacrifices God is well pleased ; but 
he never offers his good works as an atonement for his sins. 
He is a king and a priest unto God, because true kingship 
consists in ministration ; but he is not a mediator, nor has he 
power to purchase his own freedom or to forgive sins of others. 
Luther, in the face of the Romish hierarchy, asserted the 
priesthood of every true Christian. ‘All Christians,” he 
says, “are really of the spiritual or clerical order, all are 
clergy, and there is no difference among them save that of 
office only.” It is to the people Christ says, ‘“‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together in My name there am I in the 
midst of them.” ‘I am the vine, ye,” that is, all Christians 
alike, ‘‘ ye are the branches.” 

But, it will be asked, is there not a special order of men 
spoken of in the New Testament as ‘‘ the ministers of Christ, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God?’ I answer, certainly 
there is. Christ appointed “ the Twelve,” and “ the Seventy,” 
and sent them forth to preach. He exhorted the Apostle 
Peter, “Feed my sheep, tend my lambs.” He gave the 
commission to His Disciples, ‘“ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.’ Again, the Jerusalem 
Church elected “the Seven,” “to serve tables” ; there were 
at Antioch certain prophets and teachers who were com- 
manded by the Holy Ghost to set apart Barnabas and Paul to 
the work He had called them to. “He (that is Christ) gave 
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some to be apostles, and some, prophets; and some 
evangelists ; and some pastors and teachers ; for the per- 
fecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the 
building up of the body of Christ’ (Eph. iv. 11, 12). Among 
these we gradually find Two offices standing out definitely in 
the early Churches. Paul addresses his Epistle to the 
Philippians thus :—‘“ To all the saints which are in Philippi 
with che bishops and deacons”; and in 1 Timothy iti. he 
describes the duties of these office-bearers. The names 
“Bishop” or ‘overseer,’ Elder, Pastor, in the New 
Testament are used interchangeably for one and the same 
office. Thus Paul sends for ‘the Elders” of the Church at 
Ephesus (Acts xx. 17), and exhorts them, “Take heed unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock in the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you bishops, to feed the Church of God which 
He purchased with His own blood” (v. 28). Paul directs 
Titus to ordain “Elders”? in every city, with qualifications 
the same as those required in 1 Timothy for ‘“ Bishops.” 
And the Apostle Peter (1 Peter v. 1, 2) writes :—“ The Elders 
who are among you I exhort, who am a fellow elder, anda 
witness of the sufferings of Christ, tend the flock of God 
which is among you, exercising the oversight, not of constraint 
but willingly, nor yet for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind : 
neither as lording it over the charge allotted to you, but 
making yourselves ensamples to the HOCK. vine 

It is clear that there are these two distinct offices, and 
these only in the New Testament Churches, the Pastor, 
bishop, or elder, to attend to the ministry of the word, and 
the Deacon, “to serve tables,” and look to the secular wants 
of the fellowship. But the fact that these two orders were 
neither of them ever designated “priests,” is very im- 
portant and significant. It has been argued that neither 
do we find the names “Original Sin” or “Trinity”’ in the New 
Testament, yet we do not for this reason reject them. But 
the terms, “ Original Sin” and “Trinity” do not occur in 


* «This point,’ that Elder and Bishop were in the early Churches equivalent, 
denoting the same office and rank, * must be taken as having been conceded by 
almost all important writers upon the subject, both in ancient and modern times.”’ 
—Dictionary of Christian Antiquities ¢ article Priest. 
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the Old Testament either—they were new words in Christian 
theology introduced to designate and define certain Christian 
beliefs. Butthe word “priest” was already a well-known name, 
and the fact that, having heretofore been the ordinary name for 
the ministers of the Jewish Church, it is never once applied 
to God’s ministers in the New Testament, is a most weighty 
proof that the ministers of the Christian religion are not 
priests. Here was the ordinary and appropriate name, 
stereotyped in both languages, Hebrew and Greek, to desig- 
nate those who were called of God to offer sacrifice and make 
intercession, and, if either of these functions belonged to the 
Christian ministry, this name would certainly have been 
retained. It is studiously avoided by our Lord; He never 
uses it of His Apostles ; nor do the New Testament writers, 
when they speak of the office-bearers of the Churches. 
The word ‘Iepevs occurs in none of the thirteen epistles of St. 
Paul, not even in the Pastoral Epistles, where he expressly 
enumerates the qualifications of pastors and deacons ; not in 
ist or 2nd Peter, nor in James, nor in ist, 2nd or 3rd John, 
nor in Jude. And yet the two rival Hierarchies that we find 
existing in these islands do not hesitate to adopt the term 
to designate their clergy, as is evident from the Missal and 
the Prayer Book. 

And now as to //zerarchy no one ventures to pretend to any 
Scriptural sanction for ‘ His Holiness the Pope, His Grace the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, His Grace the Primate 
of All England, the Lord Bishop of Verulam, of St. Albans,’ 
or the like. These graduated ranks are post-scriptural 
developments, or to put it more correctly, departures from 
the New Testament pattern and violations of the New Testa- 
ment spirit, which declared “ One is your Master even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren.” The Pope accepts the homage of 
his flock, and even claims infallibility when speaking ex 
cathedra ; and yet, only the other day, an English nobleman, 
the Duke of Norfolk, as the representative of our Protestant 
Queen Victoria, attired in his full robes as Earl Marshall of 
England, wearing the Order of the Garter, accompanied by his 
secretary and suite, went down on his knees three times 
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before him, and presented at the same time a costly present* 
from this same Protestant Queen, with her congratulations, 
on occasion of his completing the fiftieth year of his priest- 
hood in a Church which, as the English Prayer Book declares, 
teaches “blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits.” But 
Peter, whose successor the Pope claims to be, describes him- 
self as “a servant and apostle of Jesus Christ,” ‘a witness 
of the sufferings of Christ,’ and when Cornelius fell at his 
feet, Peter refused the homage, and raised him up, saying, 
“Stand up; I myself also am a man.” The princes and 
dignitaries of these Churches, either Roman or Anglican, 
with their gorgeous palaces, their costly robes, their retinues 
and equipages, their incomes of five, ten or even fifteen 
thousand pounds sterling a year, stand out in striking 
contrast to Peter and John going up to the temple to pray, 
and telling the beggar at the gate, “Silver and gold have I 
none.’ 

Are we to be silent beneath the shadow, nay, even 
the ban of these giant and wealthy Hierarchies which claim 
each of them the august title, “the Church of Christ,” while 
they depart so widely from the simplicity which is in Christ, 
and so obviously contravene the acknowledged standard of 
Holy Scripture? In the past history and doings of these 
Hierarchies the Christian religion has often had reason to 
exclaim, ‘ Deliver me from my friends” ; and, at the present 
day, who will venture to measure the amount of contempt, 
hatred, disbelief, infidelity, that is begotten and fostered by 
them? There are, thank God, many thoroughly Protestant 
pastors among the clergy of the English Establishment ; and 
some of them have the courage to speak out and denounce 
the state of things which they behold. But for the most 
part their mouths are closed, because by their orders, and 
by their Prayer Book, they are themselves part of the system. 
But Christian men, who at much sacrifice and many dis- 
abilities and boycottings, take up an independent position for 
conscience sake as Protestant Dissenters, are in duty bound, 


* The present was a splendid gold jug and plate for the celebration of the mass, 
on receiving which his Holiness remarked that they would serve for his jubilee mass, 
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with all good will and esteem for their brethren who conform, 
to lift up their voice for Scripture truth as contrasted with 
Church error, whether that Church be the Hierarchy of Rome 
or the Hierarchy of the Episcopal Establishment among us. 

As to the Hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church, history 
shows that in the middle of the third century the bishop 
began to be regarded as primus inter pares—that is, in large 
cities where there would be a plurality of bishops or pastors, 
one in particular would be chosen as president or chairman. 
By degrees the love of power, deep-seated in human nature, 
began to assert the superiority of this chairman-bishop over 
the rest, as a permanent hierarch, and the same spirit 
culminated in the assumption by the Bishop of Rome of 
superiority as the centre of Government, the przmus inter 
pares, among these Hierarchs. Hence sprang what we know 
as the Papacy—the Bishop of Rome recognized “as the vicar 
of Jesus Christ and the head of the Catholic Church.” The 
Council of Trent at its 23rd sitting decreed, “If any one 
shall say that there are not other ranks both higher and 
lower of clergy in the Catholic Church besides the priesthood, 
let him be anathema. If any one shall say that there is not 
in the Catholic Church a hierarchy instituted by divine 
appointment, consisting of bishops, priests and deacons, let 
him be anathema. If any one shall say that bishops are 
not superior to presbyters, and have not the exclusive 
power of confirming and ordaining, or have it only in 
common with presbyters, let him be anathema. If any one 
shall say that bishops who are appointed by the authority 
of the Roman Pontiff are not true bishops, let him be 
anathema.” * Each priest in the Hierarchy has to vow 
and swear obedience to the Roman Pontiff, vicar of 
Jesus Christ sitting in the chair of Peter.t The Vatican 
Council in 1870 decreed the infallibility of the sovereign 
Pontiff speaking ex-cathedra. As to the appointment of 
bishops in these islands, the Pope selects one out of a list of 
candidates, who cannot be consecrated without the Pope’s 
consent. 

* Streitwolf and Kleiner i. 88, t Ibid. 100. 
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The Hierarchy of the Established Church of England is 
appointed by the Crown, which means virtually the Prime 
Minister, Tory or Radical, of the day. A license is issued to 
the Dean and Chapter for them to proceed to the election, 
accompanied by a letter containing the name of the person 
whom they are to elect. They are by law required to elect 
within 12 days the person so named by the Crown, to be the 
bishop of the vacant see. A mandate follows, commanding 
the archbishop to consecrate the bishop elect ; the bishop 
elect has'then to take the oaths of allegiance, of supremacy, 
and of canonical obedience ; and when he is consecrated he 
-is required by statute to do homage to the Crown, upon which 
he is putinto possession of the temporalities of his see. The 
delivery to him of the ring and crosier-staff sometimes forms 
part of the rite of ordination, he is led to his throne in the 
Cathedral and there enthroned. Whether the mitre is worn 
by any Anglican bishops we are not aware, but the marble 
effigy of the late Bishop Wilbertorce, at Winchester, represents 
him with ring, crosier, and the mitre upon his head. As to 
his functions, he alone can administer the rite of confirmation 
to baptised persons, and he alone can ordain candidates for 
the ministry. He exercises a certain jurisdiction mainly 
through commissioners under the Church Discipline Act. 
He is authorised by law to dedicate and set apart churches 
and burial grounds. Two archbishops and twenty-six 
English bishops have seats in the House of Lords, taking 
precedence partly according to the date of their appointment. 
A peculiar institution dating from Henry VIII.’s reign has been 
recently revived, under which every archbishop and bishop 
wishing to have a suffragan to assist him, may name two 
honest and discreet spiritual persons, for the Crown to give the 
title and dignity of a bishop to such one ot them as the Crown 
may think convenient. ‘The Crown having made choice of 
one of such persons, requires the archbishop to consecrate 
him, and he becomes what is called a suffragan bishop. 

The most striking and obvious difference between the two 
rival Hierarchies which we behold in England is the fact 
that the Roman Catholic Hierarchy derives its authority and 
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appointment from the Pope, whereas the Established 
Hierarchy in this country derives its appointment from the 
secular power, from the Crown, which practically signifies (as 
has been shewn) the government in power at the time-being. 
Many Churchmen point to this as an essential difference, and 
a most important one, as checking ecclesiastical power in the 
land, and maintaining freedom and breadth of opinion and 
action. To this we thoroughly‘assent. If the only alternative 
be between a Hierarchy appointed by the Pope and one 
appointed by the Crown, we should without hesitation prefer 
the latter. But the question which is before us in these 
lectures is, What saith the Scripture concerning these 
Hierarchies ? We bring them to the great touch-stone of 
Christian truth and practice, and we ask, Is there anything 
in the New Testament to sanction the pretensions and claims 
of these rival Hierarchies built up before our eyes in this 
country ? 

Tet us examine the names that are given to the 
officers appointed by Christ. There is first the name 
Apostle. Apostle means simply one who is sent; Wa 
messenger, as in John xiii. 16, it is rendered, “ A servant 
is not greater than his lord, neither one that is sent 
greater than he that sent him,” and it is used in 2 Cor. viii. 
23, of others besides the Twelve ; “ Whether any enquire about 
Titus, he is my partner and fellow-worker to you ward, or our 
brethren, they are the messengers of the Churches,”—that is 
the very word. It occurs in classical Greek of envoys, 
ambassadors, persons sent out on some errand ; and in the 
neuter even of merchant ships sent to sea. There is nothing 
therefore in the name “ Apostle” to denote special dignity of 
hierarchical rank. W#tnesses is another name used by the 
Apostles themselves ; while the name “ priest” is nowhere 
given to or assumed by them, they are called Witnesses no 
fewer than thirteen times in the Book of the Acts alone. “ Ye 
Shall be Watnesses of me,” said the divine Saviour, 
immediately before His Ascension, (and they were His parting 
words), “‘ both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” In the election of 
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an Apostle in the place of Judas, Peter says :—“ Must one 
be ordained to be a Wetness with us of His resurrection, ° 
__« whereof we are wztnesses,’—“ We are Wetnesses of these 
things,” says Peter of himself and his fellow Apostles. ‘“‘ We 
are His Wztnesses unto this people,” says Paul. Now there is 
nothing to sanction Hierarchy in the name Witness. The 
Apostles were Widnesses in two ways. They were witnesses to 
the fact of Christ’s resurrection because they had actually seen 
the risen Lord, and in this sense they had no successors. Again 
they were witnesses of Christ as testifying to His Gospel and 
preaching it to the ends of the earth, and in this sense every 
Christian who preaches Christ in the home or in the world is 
a successor of the Apostles. As I heard a Missionary say the 
other day, “When I went to preach the Gospel to the 
Chinese, then I felt myself in the true Apostolical 
Succession.” 

Another name is Elder or Presbyter, which denotes literally 
priority of age, seniority, and among the Jews had designated a 
class of officers distinct from the priests. Bishop in like manner 
signifies simply an Overseer, denoting the duties of the Elder, 
as the word occurs in Acts xx, where Paul says to the Elders 
of the Church at Ephesus, ‘“‘ Take heed unto yourselves and to 
the flock, of which the Holy Ghost hath made you Overseers.” 
And Peter addressing the Elders, says, “ exercising the over- 
sight,’—the same word again, a name which like “ Pastor,” 
denotes duty not rank. Pastor is another name, signifying 
Shepherd, one who pastures or feeds the flock. It occurs in 
Jeremiah iii. 15, “I will give you Pastors after mine own 
heart, saith the Lord,” and in the New Testament in Ephes. 
iv. 2, “He gave to some, Pastors and Teachers, for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry.” 
Another name is the word Minister, which signifies a servant. 
“Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos?” asks the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, and he answers, “ but menzsters through 
whom ye believed.” ‘He that would be truly great among 
you,” said Christ, “ let him be your mznzster,” because the way 
to true kingship is ministration. “ Even as the Son of Man 
came, not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
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His life a ransom for many,” Matt. xx. 26-28. This name 
minister is regarded with somewhat of contempt by some, and 
it is for the most part discarded by the Hierarchies. Still 
Christ uses it, he applies it to His apostles, and He applies it 
to Himself. “Christ was a mznzster,” says Paul (Rom. xv. 8.) 
Luke in his Gospel preface speaks of those who from the 
beginning were eyewitnesses and mzmzsters of the Word,” 
Luke i. 2. ‘To this end,” said the exalted Saviour, to Saul of 
Tarsus on the way to Damascus, “To this end have I 
appeared unto thee, to appoint thee a mzmzster,” Acts xxvi. 16. 
Again describing his office to the Corinthians (1 Cor. iv. 1.) 
Paul writes :—“ Let a man so account of us as the mzmzsters of 
Christ,” and again 2 Cor. iii. 6. ““ Who hath made us able 
ministers of the New Testament.” vi. 4, “ Approving ourselves 
as the mznzsters of God.’ Tychicus he describes as “a 
faithful mznzster of the Lord,’ (Ephes. vi. 21., Col. iv. ips 
“Epaphras is a faithful smnzster of Christ,’ (Col. i. 7.) 
Timothy is “ our brother and God’s mznzs¢er in the Gospel of 
Christ,” 1 Thess. ili. 2. And again :— Thou shall bea good 
minister of Jesus Christ,” (1 Tim. iv. 6.) And describing their 
work as distinct from that of the Seven who were chosen “ to 
serve tables,” ‘ We,” says Peter, “shall give ourselves to the 
ministry of the word.” “Take heed,” says Paul to Archippus, 
“to the mznzsiry that thou hast received of the Lord, that thou 
fulfil it,” Col. iv. 17., and to Timothy, “ Make full proof of thy 
ministry,’ and of himself, “He counted me faithful, putting 
me into the mznzsiry.” While the frequent use of this word 
designates clearly a definite office in the primitive church, it 
contains nothing to sanction hierarchy. On the contrary its 
frequent employment (nearly thirty times) is an emphatic 
condemnation of the disdainful ignoring of it by the rival 
hierarchies of our land. Priest, Canon, Vicar, Rector, 
Curate, these are the terms that are employed to supplant 
the plain New Testament name AZznzster. Within the pale of 
either hierarchy the word is “ clergyman,” a term employed 
in the United States of all ministers ; but in these islands the 
most frequent Scripture name is relegated to N onconformists, 
and we seldom hear of any but “ Dissenting Ministers.” 
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An eminent Prelate of one of the rival Hierarchies, I mean 
Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, has devoted several years 
of study to the purpose of establishing the genuineness of 
the so-called Ignatian Epistles, in order to support the claims 
of diocesan Episcopacy. The result of his labours he has 
given to the world in three ponderous volumes. Many clergy 
are rejoicing in what they consider the conclusive evidence 
adduced in proof that letters telling the Churches that “ the 
Bishop is to them in place of God,” that “ they ought to obey 
him as they obey God,” are the genuine production of the 
second century of Christianity. This is the doctrine they 
believe themselves, proof of which they hail with pride, and 
which they would have their flocks submit to. Now Clement 
of Rome in his Epistle to the Corinthians written in the | 
second century, referring to certain parties in that Church, 
and desiring to harmonize them, never refers to the Bishop as 
the head to whom they were to submit, but speaks of the 
ministers, now as “ Elders” and now as * Bishops,’ and says 
that “the Apostles had appointed in many churches two 
orders, namely bishops or elders and deacons.” * Even 
Jerome in the 4th century writes, “ The Presbyter is the 
same as the bishop.” + Yetin the face of witnesses like these, 
it is supposed possible, yea affirmed as fact, that a Christian 
writer and martyr, Ignatius, about the year 160, told the 
Churches they were to obey the Bishop as God. Did-we enter 
into controversy on this point, it would be to show, that no 
external evidence, however strong, can overweigh the internal 
evidence of either forgery or interpolation, which these 
Ignatian Epistles contain. I mention the matter simply as an 
‘Hustration of the claims which even the Established 
Hierarchy of this country make, hold dear, and would have 
their flocks submit to. 

But we have to do in these Lectures not with Fathers, but 
with the Bible alone ; and there are two other important words 
to which I invite attention, often employed in the New Testa- 
ment to describe the duties of the pastor or minister of a 


* Clement, Ep. Ad. Corinth. Caps. 42 and 44. 
+ Hieron. ad Tit. 1. 7. 
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Christian Church. These words both signify the same thing, and 
both are rendered by our word “ to preach.” Kypu%, a herald, 
with its corresponding verb, occurs thirty-seven times. The 
Lord Jesus used it in His final commission, “Go ye into all 
the world and reach the Gospel to every creature.” “He 
commanded us,” says Peter, “to reach unto the people.” 
“ Among whom I have gone reaching the kingdom of God,” 
says Paul, describing his three years’ labour at Ephesus. 
‘How shall they hear,” he asks, “without a preacher”? “If 
Christ be not risen then is our preaching vain.” “We preach 
not ourselves but Christ Jesus the Lord,’ he writes to the 
Corinthians. “ Labouring night and day,” he says to the 
Thessalonians, “ we preached unto you the Gospel of God.” 
““Whereunto I am ordained a preacher” he writes to 
Timothy, and he admonished him to “ Preach the word.” 

The other word signifying “to preach,” evayyEniC ety, 
literally, to be a GOSPELLER, is applied thirty-seven times to 
the work of the Apostles and the pastors whom they 
ordained. ‘They ceased not to preach and to teach Jesus 
Christ.” They preached the Gospel in many villages of 
the Samaritans.” “There they preached the Gospel.” 
“They continued in Antioch preaching.” ‘TI am ready to 
preach the Gospel,” says Paul, “to you in Romealso.” “Woe 
is unto me if I Zreach not the Gospel.” “Unto me who am 
less than the least of all saints is this grace given, that I 
should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” These texts amply show that the distinctive work of 
the Christian minister is, not to lord it over God’s heritage, but 
to preach the Gospel. If we consider this, their true name is, 
not priests, but as our Methodist friends designate them, 
“PREACHERS.” The true place in the Church for a New 
Testament bishop is not a throne but a pulpit. 

I shall conclude the present Lecture, as I did the first, by 
relating an incident illustrative of the practical lesson which 
it is my aim to impress and recommend to the young men of 
our congregation and to all. My late father who was a 
minister of Christ and a Christian « bishop ” in the New 
Testament sense, was wont to write his sermon-notes in a 
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very fine, diminutive, hand, so that the copious notes of a 
whole sermon were compressed often into two pages of a 
sheet of notepaper. In preparing his biography after his 
death, it was suggested to me to give a facsimile of one of 
these sermon-notes, and I accordingly looked through a small 
bundle containing the finest, this being a course of Lectures 
upon the Epistle to the Hebrews. From this bundle I 
selected one, without noticing the subject matter, simply 
because it was a fair specimen, neatly written, and with few 
erasures, and I put this in the printer’s hands. He passed it 
on to a lithographer, a young married man, whom he was wont 
toemploy. In getting it done there was considerable delay, 
and after the lapse of many weeks I received a letter from my 
printer, explaining that the young lithographer having been 
taken ill at his work, was now confined to his bed; and that 
he expressed a strong desire that I would visit him. I 
accordingly went, and at the top of a wretched house in 
a wretched chamber I found him lying upon a bed of straw, 
wan and pale, his poor wife beside him, and two little children 
playing upon the floor. His eye brightened as I came to him, 
he took me by the hand and he told me what was in his mind. 
“Tam a Roman Catholic,” he said, ‘“ and have been brought 
up to look upon the Church as the ark of salvation, and the 
priest as the channel of grace and pardon, to whom I was to 
go to confession, and through whom I was to obtain forgive- 
ness. I used to go to confession regularly, but I never found 
lasting peace, but, Oh, Sir,’ he said, with tears filling his 
eyes, “ I have been at work upon that sermon of your father’s, 
it has been very hard and slow work, the writing is so small, 
and I have lain on yonder plank copying it line after line. But 
there I have found new light ; there I have learned that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners ; that He is the 
_ great High Priest, that He invites sinners to come with bold- 
ness to Him, and that He is able to save them to the utter- 
most. That sermon has brought me peace and blessing, and 
I wanted to tell you. -It is not finished yet, but I hope soon 
to be better and to complete it.” I looked at the sermon, and 


‘found it was upon the Przesthood of Christ, from the text in 
C 
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Hebrews iii. 1, “© Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of the 
heavenly calling, consider the Apostle and high priest of our 
profession, Christ Jesus.” I conversed with my poor sick 
brother some time, and prayed with him. He recovered, and 
finished the lithograph, which you may see in the Memoir ; but 
the following year he died rejoicing in the Gospel of the 
great High Priest, the one mediator between God and man. 

Sickness and death with all its realities and possibilities 
are before each of us. May we be wise, brethren, to put our 
trust and to find our safety, not in Church, not in priest, not 
in hierarchy, which often alas ! supplant Jesus Christ, or put 
Him in the background, but in that one great Redeemer and 
Mediator who invites us saying, ‘“‘ Come unto me, and I will 
give you rest.” 


IH 
THE DIVINE CALL, NOT EPISCOPAL SUCCESSION. 


AN intelligent foreigner coming for the first time to this 

country and taking a broad survey of its Ecclesiastical 
state, would soon discover a huge system of legalized 
exclusiveness dividing the population into two great camps— 
the one camp that of the Established Church, the other that 
of the Outsiders, including Dissenters, Roman Catholics, non- 
religionists, and agnostics. In England he would find that 
every other man is an outsider of some sort, and in Wales he 
would discover that the outsiders or Dissenters were in the 
proportion numerically of four to one. As he surveyed the 
parish Churches, picturesque in outline and beautiful in 
‘situation, dotted over the land, built centuries ago by the 
hands of our ancestors, he would come to know that they 
were possessed by one hierarchy alone, to the exclusion of 
all other hierarchies and pastors, whether the ministers of 
the Dissenters or the priests of the Roman Catholic Chutch. 
Never would he see a Dissenting minister in those pulpits ; 
hardly ever would he see a parson of the Established Church 
officiating in the Chapels of the Dissenters. At first he would 
probably come to the conclusion that some unequal law of 
the land was the cause of this ; and he would begin to under- 
stand and regret that legal establishing of one particular 
religious body to the exclusion of the rest, which produces this 
impassable barrier among people of one and the same 
nationality, and which even separates their dead bodies in 
the cemeteries into two seemingly hostile camps. But 
examining the matter more closely, he would find that the 
law of the land, unjust as it is, is not the sole cause of this 
Church and pulpit exclusiveness. He would observe how even 
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in Scotland and in Ireland where the Anglican clergy are | 
not established by law, and in the Colonies, Canada, Australia 
and so on, the same phenomenon exists, the same wall of 
partition is raised ; and the Anglican clergy, ordained by 
State-chosen bishops, claim and maintain an exclusive right 
to be the ministers of Christ, and will neither enter the 
pulpits of their Nonconforming fellow-countrymen, nor will 
suffer the ministers of other Churches to officiate in theirs. 
Our supposed foreigner calmly pursuing his investigation, 
will come to find that the real root of this dividing and 
separating barrier is not after all the unequal law of the land, 
bad as this is ; but lies deeper far in the claims of the so- 
called “ Apostolical Succession.” 

These claims are very succinctly and uncompromisingly laid 
down in the first of the Zvacts for the Times, published in the 
year 1833. It is entitled, Thoughts on the Ministertal Com- 
musston ; respectfully addressed to the Clergy. The writer 
begins :—“ Iam but one of yourselves—a Presbyter.” He 
disclaims any wish to encroach “upon the rights of the 
SUCCESSORS OF THE APOSTLES,’ and he propounds the 
question—“ Should the Government and Country so far 
forget their God as to cast off the Church, to deprive it of 
its temporal honours and substance, om what will you rest 
the claim of respect and attention which you make upon 
your flocks?” ‘Qn what are we to rest our authority, when 
the State deserts us ?.” Observe that already in 1833, fifty- 
five years ago, Disestablishment was anticipated by the 
Established Clergy of the country. The answer is given in 
the words—“I fear we have neglected the real ground on 
which our authority is built—OUR APOSTOLIC DESCENT.” 

““ We have been born,” says the writer, “ not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 
The Lord Jesus Christ gave His Spirit to His Apostles; they 
in turn laid their hands on those who should succeed them ; 
and these again on others ; and so the sacred gift has been 
handed down to our present bishops, who have appointed us 
as their assistants, and in some sense representatives. Every 
one of us believes this. I know that some will at first deny 
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that they do ; still they do believe it. They do believe it ; for 
it is the doctrine of the Ordination Service, which they have 
recognized as truth in the most solemn season of their lives.” 

“In order, not to prove, but to remind and impress, I 
entreat your attention to the words used when you were made 
ministers of Christ’s Church” :—‘ Receive the Holy Ghost 
for the office and work of a Priest, in the Church of God, now 
committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose 
sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou 
dost retain they are retained. And be thou a faithful 
dispenser of the Word of God and of His Holy Sacraments. 
In the name,” &c. 

“Thus we have confessed before God our belief, that 
through the bishop who ordained us we received the Holy 
Ghost, the power to bind and loose, to administer the sacra- 
ments, and to preach. Now, /ow is he able to give these great 
gifts: Whence is his right? Has he any right, except as 
having received the power from those who consecrated him to 
be a bishop? He could not give what he had never received. 
It is plain, then, that he but ¢vansmzts ; and that the Christian 
ministry is a successton. And if we trace back the power of 
ordination from hand to hand, of course we shall come to the 
Apostles at last. We know we do, as a plain historical fact ; 
and therefore all we who have been ordained clergy, in the 
very form of our ordination, acknowledge the doctrine of the 
APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION.” 

The dogma, as held by Anglicans as well as Romanists, 
accordingly is, that from the Apostles downwards there has 
been an uninterrupted chain of bishops, who have, in turn, 
received and passed on certain miraculous powers of 
employing water to the mystical washing away of sin, of 
changing the bread and wine into Christ’s Body and Blood, 
of remitting and retaining sins, and thus of dispensing the 
blessings of Christ’s redemption to mankind. [Each bishop 
has received this grace and power simply by the laying-on 
of the hands of other bishops upon his head; and they 
transmit it by, in turn, putting their hands upon the head of 
an episcopally-ordained priest—by this act, I say, apart from 
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the words used or the prayers offered in the performance of it. 
“The grace of ordination,” says the Tract, “is contained in 
the laying-on of hands, not in any form of words.” This 
supposed chain of miraculous power can be compared only to a 
current of electricity or galvanism passing from hand to hand 
inacompany. The process is immediate and it is magical ; 
it depends simply upon contact with the charged medium. 
Each bishop, thus charged or endowed, confers the grace by 
laying-on of hands, and delegates his power to men beneath 
him, whom he thus makes priests. But no priest who is not 
also a bishop has the power to hand on the grace he thus 
receives. He can dispense the grace through the sacraments, 
to the laity, but he cannot make priests or bishops. He must 
receive the power of transmitting by a second laying-on of 
hands, called consecration, wherein the ability not only to work 
the sacramental miracles, but to hand on this power, is 
conferred upon him. 

Now (1) when a man or a body of men comes to us with a 
claim like this, we are disposed in the first place to laugh at 
him, just as if a man came tous and said, “I am a first 
cousin of Queen Victoria,” or “I am a lineal descendant of 
Henry VIII,” or “I am a lineal descendant of the Apostle 
Peter,’ we should laugh in his face. But what should we 
think of his silliness if he added, ‘“ Disprove it if you can ?”’ 
We should good-naturedly reply, ‘‘My dear sir, nothing is 
easier than for you to make any claim you like ; you may say 
William the Conqueror, or Jack Straw, or John Wyclif, or 
Saul of Tarsus is your ancestor, but it is one thing to say it 
and another to prove it. The burden of proof rests with you. 
Prove it if you can, bring me the table of genealogy, and 
then I can look out for its flaws and gaps.” So with those 
who claim Apostolical succession. In reply to their demand, 
‘“‘ Disprove it,’ we challenge them to prove it. They cannot, 
and they know they cannot. ‘There is not a bishop or a priest 
now living in either of the two great Hierarchies who can 
lineally establish this preposterous claim. 

Observe (2) it is a chain of a thousand links which, if a 
single link in the long eighteen centuries be wanting, falls 
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utterly worthless to the ground. To take a single example. 
State-made bishops in England have laboured hard to sur- 
mount the difficulty when the Roman Catholic bishops were 
sent adrift by Queen Elizabeth and Dr. Parker was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. Bailey has published a big 
book to try to prove the validity of Parker’s consecration as 
successor to Cardinal Pole. But at the very first step his 
argument fails, for while shewing that Parker was consecrated 
by Barlow, he cannot prove this Barlow’s consecration. 
“We admit,’ he says, “that the consecration of Barlow is 
not to be found.’’ So here 300 years ago at the outset of the 
English Protestant Establishment a link is wanting. 

We need not wonder that such an acute logician as 
Archbishop Whateley, himself a Prelate, designated this 
dogma of Episcopal succession as “‘a figment.” He says*: 
—‘‘The sacramental virtue dependent on the imposition of 
hands by a bishop, himself duly consecrated by some other 
bishop that derives his episcopal orders by a line of bishops 
like himself, the first of whom was ordained by an apostle, 
this sacramental virtue, if a single link of the chain be 
faulty, must be utterly nullified ever after in respect of all 
the links that hang on that one. For if a bishop has not 
been duly consecrated, or had not been previously rightly 
ordained, his ordinations are null, and so are the ministra- 
tions of those ordained by him; and their ordination of 
others, (supposing they attain to the episcopal office), and so 
on without end. The poisonous taint of informality, if it once 
creep in undetected, will spread the infection of nullity to an 
indefinite and irremediable extent. And who can undertake 
to assert that during that long period usually designated 
as the dark ages, no such taint ever was introduced : 
Irregularities could not have been wholly excluded without a 
perpetual miracle ; and that no such miraculous interference 
existed, we have even historical proof. Amidst the numerous 
corruptions of doctrine and of practice, and gross superstitions 
that crept in during those ages, we find recorded descriptions 
not only of the profound ignorance and profligacy of life of 


* Cautions for the Times, p. 248. 
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many of the clergy, but also of the grossest irregularities in 
respect of discipline and form. We read of bishops con- 
secrated when mere children ; of men officiating who barely 
knew their letters ; of prelates expelled and others put into 
their places by violence ; of illiterate and profligate laymen 
and habitual drunkards admitted to holy orders; and, in 
short, of the prevalence of every kind of disorder and reckless 
disregard of the decency which the apostle enjoins. It is 
inconceivable that anyone even moderately acquainted with 
history can feel a certainty, or any approach to certainty, 
that amidst all this confusion and corruption, every requisite 
form was in every instance strictly adhered to by men, 
many of them openly profane and secular, and unrestrained - 
by public opinion, through the gross ignorance of the 
population amidst which they lived ; and that no one not 
duly consecrated or ordained was admitted to sacred offices.” 
Chillingworth likewise speaking of the claim as made by 
Romanists, says :—‘ That of the ten thousand probables, no 
one should be false ; that of ten thousand requisites, whereof 
any one may fail, not one should be wanting; this to me 
is extremely improbable, and even cousin-german to im- 
possible.’ For over a century there were two rival popes, 
one at Rome and the other at Avignon, each anathematizing 
the other, and all the bishops and clergy whom he 
ordained. He at Rome declared that he and his bishops had 
the apostolic succession, and that the Avignon pope and 
bishops were only laymen and reprobate. He at Avignon 
asserted, “I and my bishops alone possess it ; you of Rome 
and your hierarchy are mere laymen and ex-communicate.” 
(3) With reference to this figment I observe, thirdly, that 
the State Hierarchy who claim it are disowned as heretics and 
pretenders by the very Church through which they profess to 
trace their apostolic descent. For fully seven centuries, 
down to the reign of Henry VIII. and the Reformation, the 
Roman Catholic Church was the established Church of Eng- 
land. The Gesta of the Monks of St. Albans contain 
abundant evidence of the Romish doctrines taught, the 
Romish ritual practised, and the submission rendered by the 
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clergy to the chair of Peter. The very buildings, cathedrals 
and parish churches in their form and arrangement, in their 
images, their pzscemac for the Holy Water, their sedilia and 
the like, testify silently to the Romanism of those who built 
them and worshipped in them. For centuries, therefore, the 
so-called apostolical succession came through that channel | 
which is still present among us in the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy of England. But the Mother disowns her would- 
be offspring, and the Roman Catholic Church refuses to 
recognize our State-church orders. The bishops and clergy 
of the Church of England are merely laity, not clergy, in the 
judgment of the ‘ Catholic Church.’ The man who wrote 
that first Tract for the Times, upon the apostolical succession, 
renounced his own claims, and the claim he there makes for 
the established clergy, about twelve years after he wrote it. 
With Dr. Manning and 150 of his fellow clergy, John Henry 
Newman, ordained priest of the English Church, left the 
Establishment, and took his place as a mere layman on the 
lowest bench beneath the Catholic clergy. And before he 
could become a deacon or a priest, he had to submit to re- 
ordination. Ihe Bishop of St. Albans, the Archdeacon, the 
Vicars or Rectors of Herts parishes, are condemned as only 
laymen, like the poorest of Methodist local preachers and 
Salvation Army officers, by the very Church that claims for 
herself in this world the exclusive title—the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, to whose skirts they cling ; and we 
find in 1846 Cardinal Newman upsetting the haughty theory 
and claim he had set up in 1833, like a worthless pack of 
cards, which it is :—‘‘I do certainly think it most probable 
that an intricate series of ordinations through three hundred 
years, and much more through eighteen hundred, will have 
faws init.’ But he further argues that the objection, while | 
it tells against Anglicans, does not tell against Romanists. 
‘Catholics, he says, ‘ believe their orders are valid because 
they are members of the true Church, and Anglicans believe 
they belong to the true Church because their orders are 
valid’ ‘That they can claim to have God's ministers among 
them depends directly and solely upon the validity of their 
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orders ; and to prove their validity, they are bound to trace 
their succession through a hundred intermediate steps till 
they reach the apostles ; till they do this, their claim is in 
abeyance. If it is improbable that the succession has no 
flaws in it, they have to bear the brunt of the improbability.’ * 

We need not here follow Dr. Newman into the corner to 
which he retreats when he says, concerning the Romanists, 
“We can afford to concede, for argument sake, the uncertainty 
of our succession. If Providence had so willed, she (the 
Church) might have had her ministers without any lineal 
descent from the apostles at all.” “Our starting-point is not 
the fact of a faithful transmission of orders.’’ It is not for us 
to settle the quarrel between Roman Catholics and Anglicans. 
Our method in these lectures calls us to bring this dogma 
of episcopal succession to the touch-stone of Holy Scripture, 
and to ask what saith the New Testament itself? What say 
Christ Jesus and His Apostles regarding the true basis and 
test of an Apostolic ministry ? Where in the New Testament 
is Apostolic Succession taught ? Did our Saviour ever teach 
it or did His Apostles ? 

Weare’ referred. ito: John xx. 21, 22 +‘ Then leaed Jesus 
to them again, Peace be unto you: as My Father hath sent 
Me, even so I send you. And when he had said this, He 
breathed on them and saith unto them, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost.” This text is a very favourite one with the 
Ritualists. They quote it in proof of several doctrines—the 
Real Presence, Confession, Absolution, and Apostolical 
Succession. But (a) this act of Christ, as He sent forth His 
Apostles, was not the divine institution of a ministerial : 
order ; still less is there any mention whatever of Apostolical 
Succession here. The occasion was the appearing of Jesus to 
His disciples upon the evening of the day on which He rose 
from the dead. This very appearing is recorded by St. Luke 
(xxiv. 36), where it is clear that, (2) besides the ten apostles, 
there were other disciples present ; so that the commission 
was given equally to these as to the apostles. Thomas, 
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moreover, was not present. He did not receive the breathing 
and the gift, nor was it bestowed upon him when he was 
present eight days after. (¢) As to the promised gift of the 
Holy Spirit, we know that it was not granted until the Day of 
Pentecost. Christ told His disciples to remain in Jerusalem 
until they were endued with power from on high, and it was 
upon that great occasion that the promise of the Holy Spirit's 
help was fulfilled. Again (d) there is no mention in this 
account of any laying-on of hands. Christ ‘breathed on 
them,’ but did not lay hands upon them. It is true that in 
the Book of the Acts we read of the apostles and others 
laying hands upon Christians, both office-bearers of the 
Church and others, and thus conferring upon them miraculous 
gifts—the gift of tongues, for example. We also find them 
setting apart men to the ministry with the laying-on of hands. 
But the very fact that this method of dedication was adopted 
a usual method of blessing both in the Old Testament and 
+n the New—and not the ceremony of breathing upon the 
person as Christ did, shows that they did not for a moment 
believe or wish it to be thought that they were doing over 
again what Christ did to them. Had they intended it to be 
understood, that as Christ had given them sacramental grace, 
so they were handing on the same sacramental grace to 
others, they would have adopted the same outward and visible 
sign. 

Again, (e) we ask, what apostle laid hands upon the con- 
verted Saul: None. Ananias, a Christian in Damascus, of 
whom we do not know that he was a minister, laid hands on 
him, and afterwards certain teachers at Antioch thus set him 
and Barnabas apart to the work God had called them to. 

The apostles did indeed possess certain special gifts and 
miraculous powers which they had power to confer upon 
private Christians, but these ceased with the apostolic age. 
The apostles stood in a two-fold relation to the early Church. 
They were representatives of the first disciples, and what 
Christ said to them applied to all Christians ; as, for example, 
when He said, ‘This do in remembrance of Me,’ or ‘Lo, lL 
am with you always,’ He spoke through them to all His 
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followers. In this sense all true Christians are ‘ successors 
of the Apostles.’ But the apostles were at the same time 
distinct from, and raised above all who came after them, as 
the primary witnesses of Christ’s life, death and resurrection, 
(Acts i. 21, 22), and in this sense, they had, they could have, 
no successors. 

The true ground for a genuine Apostolic ministry is the 
Divine call. ‘Separate me, Barnabas and Saul, for the work 
to which I have called them.’ “I was made a minister” 
(says Paul, Eph. iii., 7, 8) ‘according to the gift of the grace 
of God given unto me by the effectual working of His power. 
Unto me who am less than the least of all saints is this 
gtace given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the | 
unsearchable riches of Christ.’ ‘I thank Christ Jesus the 
Lord who hath enabled me for that He counted me faithful, 
putting me into the ministry.” And in 2 Cor. iv. 1-3 he 
writes : “ Therefore seeing we have this ministry, even as we 
obtained mercy, we faint not. But have renounced the 
hidden things of shame, not walking in craftiness nor 
handling the Word of God deceitfully, but by the manifesta- 
tion of the truth commending ourselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God.” And in Col. iv. L735 i ity 
to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which thou hast 
received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it.” 

But here we shail be asked the question, How is it to be 
known regarding anyone that he has the Divine call} Any 
man, however unfit, may lay claim to it. Is there no test or 
proof whereby it may be known whether a man is called to 
the ministry of God or not? I answer, certainly there is— 
there must first of all be clear evidence that he is a changed 
man. It is not enough for him to have in himself a desire 
for the ministry, a belief that he is suited for it, that he has 
talents and gifts qualifying him for the work. Over and 
above all this he must have the testimony of the Church, of 
which he is a member, as to his piety, and their reeommenda-. 
tion and call, testifying that in their judgment he is both a 
real Christian and a man gifted of God for the work of the 
ministry. Take, for example, the case of John Bunyan, the 
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tinker of Bedford. In his work, entitled, “ Grace abounding 
to the Chief of Sinners,” he gives a detailed account of his 
conversion to God, of his admission to the Church, and he 
goes on to give a prief account of his call to the work of the 
ministry. 

“« After,” he writes, “I had been about five or six years 
awakened and helped, myself to see both the want and worth 
of Jesus Christ our Lord, and also enabled to venture my 
soul upon Him, some of the most able among the saints with 
us, I say the most able for judgment and holiness of life, did 
perceive (as they conceived) that God had counted me worthy 
to understand something of His will in His holy and blessed 
Word, and had given me utterance, in some measure, to 
express what | saw to others for edification. Therefore they 
desired me, and that with much earnestness, that I would be 
willing, at sometimes, to take in hand, in one of the meetings 
to speak a word of exhortation unto them. The which, 
though at first it did much dash and abash my spirit, yet 
being still by them desired and entreated, I consented to their 

request, and did twice, at two several assemblies (but in 
- private), though with much weakness and infirmity, discover 
my gift amongst them. At which they not only seemed to be, 

but did solemnly protest, as in the sight of the great God, 
- that they were both affected and comforted, and gave thanks 
to the Father of Mercies for the grace bestowed on me. 

“ After this, sometimes when some of them did go into the 
country to teach, they would also that I should go with them ; 
where, though as yet I did not, nor durst not, make use of 
my gift in an open way, yet more privately still, as I came 
amongst the good people in those places, I did sometimes 
speak a word of admonition unto them also ; the which they, 
as the other, received with rejoicing at the mercy of God to 
me-ward, professing their souls were edified thereby. 

‘Wherefore, to be brief, at last, being still desired by the 
Church, after some solemn prayer to the Lord, with fasting, I 
was more particularly called forth and appointed to a more 
ordinary and public preaching the Word, not only to and 
amongst them that believed, but also to offer the Gospel to 
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those that had not yet received the faith thereof. * * Where- 
fore, though of myself of all the saints the most unworthy, 
yet I, but with great fear and trembling at the sight of my 
own weakness, did set upon the work, and did, according to 
my gift, and the proportion of my faith preach that blessed 
Gospel that God had showed me in the Holy Word of Truth ; 
which, when the country understood, they came in to hear 
the Word by hundreds, and that from all parts, though upon 
sundry and divers accounts.” * 

Among those of the Established Church who attacked 
John Bunyan for becoming a minister, was Thomas Smith, 
B.D., Librarian to the University of Cambridge. He called 
him “ The Preaching Tinker,” and challenged him to prove 
his orders. The challenge was taken up by Henry Denne, 
minister of Pirton, in Herts, himself a Cambridge graduate, 
who wrote thus :—“ You were angry with the tinker because 
he strives to mend souls as well as kettles and pans. The 
main drift of your letter is to prove that none may preach 
except they be sent. Sir, I think him unworthy the name of 
a tinker that affirms that anyone is sufficient to preach the 
Gospel without sending. The tinker (by your confession) thinks 
otherwise, and does not deny what you labour to prove ; and 
So you contend with a shadow. He pleads his mission and 
commission from the Church at Bedford. It behoves you to 
prove either that this is false, and that the Church at Bedford 
never gave such a commission, or else that the Church is not 
in a capacity to give such a commission. You should also 
have proved that Mr. Thomas Smith hath a better commission 
from some other Church than the Tinker either hath or can 
have from the Church at Bedford. The Tinker of Bedford 
may have from the Church at Bedford as good a commission 
as Mr. Thomas Smith has from his Church ; and Mr. Thomas 
Smith hath as yet no better commission to preach than the 
Tinker of Bedford. If you do justify your commission, and 
make the Tinker’s invalid, you must give me leave to pro- 
pound something to your consideration, Some shipwrecked 
men swimming to an island find there many inhabitants to 
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whom they preach ; the heathen hearing are converted, and 
walk together in love, praising the Lord. Was the preaching 
of these shipwrecked men a sin ! and secondly, whether it be 
not lawful for this congregation to choose to themselves 
pastors and governors, teachers, etc. ; thirdly, whether this 
congregation may not find some fitting man, full of faith and 
the Holy Ghost, to preach to unbelieving heathen.” 

That argument is unanswerable ; and the example of John 
Bunyan’s call to the ministry fairly illustrates the Scripture 
rule and pattern. His is an extreme case, for Bunyan was 
only a tinker, and entered the ministry as called of God 
without .any Collegiate training. Almost all bodies of 
Christians, Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan 
Methodists, have their colleges for the purpose of training 
suitable men to the work of the ministry, so that they may 
be thoroughly furnished rightly to divide the Word of Life. 
But before receiving any man as a candidate for the ministry, 
they demand two things—namely, first, clear and satisfactory 
evidence of personal piety and consistency of life; and, 
secondly, a recommendation from the Church of which he is 
member, and from ministers who personally know him, 
stating their belief that he possesses the requisite gifts, and 
ss called of God to the work of the Christian ministry. 
Further, after the four or five years of collegiate instruction, 
and practice in preaching the Word (in the case of those not 
going out to Heathen Lands, but exercising their ministry at 
home as pastors), a further call is necessary on the part of 
some particular congregation who receive the candidate as 
one likely to edify them, and who therefore invite him “to 
take the oversight of them in the Lord.” And not until 
(besides all preceding conditions) this further call and condi- 
tion is fulfilled, is the man fully ordained to the ministry of 
the Word. This is clearly in harmony with the New Testa- 
ment pattern and according to New Testament rule; and 
though there may be individuals who, after all these restric- 
tions prove themselves unworthy, just as there was a Judas 
among the Twelve, men thus qualified, thus called, giving 
themselves to the ministry of the Word, with various degrees 
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of talent, humble or brilliant, but making full proof of their 
ministry, are in the highest and fullest sense true successors 
of the apostles, whether they have a State-made bishop’s 
hands laid on their heads or not. 

I here venture to illustrate the Divine call to the ministry 
further by the example of my own father. He was a member 
of the Church in Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham, then 
under the pastorate of the Rev. John Angell James. His 
Sundays were regularly spent in religious exercises and 
works of usefulness. His first attempt to preach was ata 
place called the Cape of Good Hope, near Birmingham, from 
Luke ii. 1o—“ Behold,” &c., and he speaks of “my little 
flock at the Cape of Good Hope, where I have witnessed the 
first fruits of my labours.” “TI long,” he adds, “to spend 
and be spent in Christ’s service. I would sacrifice everything 
in this world, if I should be made the instrument in the hand 
of the Spirit of God of winning souls to Him.” After the 
lapse of three years, when he was in his 20th year, he was 
called to preach before the Church. “When I had finished 
(he writes), Mr. James came up, took hold of my hand and 
said, ‘ My dear young friend and brother, may the sentiments 
you have expressed this evening ever influence your heart, and 
may you go and publish them successfully to others.” The 
Church afterwards passed the following resolutions :—“< 1, It 
appears to this Church both from the specimen they have 
this night enjoyed of Mr. Urwick’s gifts, as well as from a 
long acquaintance with his personal religion, that he is . 
qualified for the work of the Christian ministry, and called to 
it by the great Head of the Church. 2. That we do advise 
him to devote himself to this most important employment, 
and we do most cordially recommend him to the constituents 
(or their Committee) of any Dissenting Academy which his 
friends may select, for a course of preparatory studies.” 
Flereupon he became a student in Hoxton Academy for four 
years, and passed from that college into the ministry, in 
which he was spared to labour with many tokens of the 
Divine favour, for upwards of fifty years. I may add that, 
though the son of a minister, and therefore regarded even in 
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childhood as a probable heir to my father's profession, I was 
not permitted to choose the ministry as my calling until 
after I had been received into the Church upon credible 
testimony of my faith in Christ ; and I did not enter a course of 
theological study in preparation for it until I had received the 
recommendation and approval of the Church of which I was 
a member. Nor was I ordained at the end of my student- 
- time, until I had received and accepted a call to the pastorate 
from a Christian Church and congregation, who elected me 
as a fit person to take the oversight of them in the Lord. 
And now in the retrospect, deeply as I feel my own un- 
worthiness and infirmity, and manifold shortcomings, and the 
corruption of my own heart, I cannot fail to trace the guiding 
hand of God in putting me into the ministry, and to acknow- 
ledge the force of the Charge given me at my ordination, and 
the truth on which it is based:—“ Take heed to the ministry 
which thou hast received tn the Lord, that thou fulfil it.” 

Now it is by the Divine call, ratified by the Divine 
Providence and blessing upon their ministry, and not by 
any supposed virtue in ordination, that the ministers of the 
Christian Church in all its sections, whether Episcopal or 
Presbyterian, Greek, Roman, Lutheran, or Reformed, are 
approved as the ministers of God. Whether we take such 
men as Jeremy Taylor, Beveridge, Simeon, or the Wesleys 
and Whitfield, or Herbert Palmer, or Staunton, or Allein, or 
John Bunyan, they are what they are, as the ministers of 
Christ, not by virtue of an ordination ceremony, but by the 
grace of God and the gifts of his Spirit. 

The proud and arrogant claim of Episcopal Succession, 
unscriptural in theory, and false in fact, places hundreds and 
thousands of holy and gifted men, whose lives have proved 
their Apostolic calling as Christ's ministers, beyond the pale 
of His Church, and brands them as usurpers of the sacred 
office. The Ministers of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches of Germany, the Ministers of the Established and 
Free Churches of Scotland, the Ministers of the Dissenting 
Churches of England, Wales, America, have no right, accord- 
ing to this dogma, to claim the title, ‘‘ ministers of Jesus 
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Christ.” Such men as Richard Baxter, and Rutherford, and 
John Howe, and Philip and Matthew Henry, and John 
Wesley, and Thomas Chalmers, were, to use the words of a 
Ritualist clergyman, merely “ obnoxious laymen”; while 
the most ignorant, worldly, incompetent, heretical, and 
immoral priest, that ever disgraced a Rectory, provided 
some bishop’s hands had been laid upon his head, was God’s 
own chosen vessel to dispense the sacraments, to hear con- 
fessions, and to remit or retain the sins of men. 

The arguments against this so-called Apostolical Succession 
are, in the case of the English Establishment, strengthened 
by the fact that the bishops, who are to be the channels of 
Apostolic virtue, are chosen, not by the clergy or laity of 
their Church, but by the Government of the day—by the 
reigning Sovereign, through the Prime Minister ; and we 
behold the spectacle of men holding diametrically opposite 
doctrine upon essentials, and anathematising one another, 
yet fellow-bishops of the same Church. The instance of Dr. 
Hampden is a striking one. He was appointed to the See of 
Hereford by the Government of the day, in spite of the 
protests of the convocation of the university and of thirteen 
bishops. The Dean, on receiving the congé d’elire, together 
with Dr. Hampden’s name, wrote to the Prime Minister, 
refusing to elect him, or to confirm his appointment; but. 
Lord John Russell curtly replied :—“ Sir, I have had the 
honour to receive your letter, in which you intimate to me 
your intention of VIOLATING THE LAW.” On the day of the 
confirmation of the election at Bow Church, three clergymen 
appeared as opposers, but their claim to oppose was disallowed, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury’s suit in their behalf was 
condemned and negatived by the judges. 

This power of the law against the ritual is strongly put by 
Dr. Newman, who in his Anglican Difficulties answers his own 
former appeals. ‘Why should any man in Britain,’ asks a 
Tract, “fear or hesitate boldly to assert the authority of the 
bishops and pastors of the Church on grounds strictly 
evangelical and spiritual?” “ Reverend Sir,” answered the 
Primate, to a protest against a bishop-elect, accused of | 
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heresy, “It is not within the bounds of any authority 
possessed by me to give you an opportunity of proving your 
objections ; finding, therefore, nothing in which I could act in 
compliance with your remonstrance, I proceeded in the 
execution of my office Zo obey Her Majesty's mandate tor Dr. 
Hampden’s consecration in the usual form.” “ The Bishop 
speaks in me,” says the Tract, “as Christ wrought in him, 
and as God sent Christ ; thus the whole plan of salvation 
hangs together ; Christ the true Mediator ; His servant, the 
Bishop, His earthly likeness ; mankind, the subjects of his 
teaching ; God, the author of salvation.” And the Queen 
answers, “ We do hereby signify to the Most Reverend 
Father in God, William, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, our 
nomination of the said Augustus, veguering, and by the faith 
and love whereby he is bound unto us, commanding, the said 
Most Reverend Father in God to ordain and consecrate the 
said Augustus.” * 

In Oxford the lowest twelve men who just scrape through 
their examination are called “‘ The Twelve Apostles,’ because, 
it is said, being fit for nothing else, they are put by their | 
friends into the Church, and their relatives often buy a living, 
“a cure of souls,” for them. Nay, there are cases in which 
a father has bought the reversion of a living prospectively 
for his son, when that son has been only an infant in arms ; 
the parish, the cure of souls therein, being simply a property, 
an investment, which the child, when he grows up is to 
inherit, and to make the most of in a pecuniary way. Not 
unfrequently again the night before ordination is the occasion 
of “a wine supper,” when with uproarious mirth the candidate 
takes leave of his boon companions ; and even the night after 
the solemn occasion is a time for similar mirth and joviality. 
The esteemed and beloved Dr. Robert Halley, a well-known 
Independent Minister, once lived next door to a hunting 
parson, upon whose head a Bishop’s hand had been laid, and 
who therefore was in the supposed Apostolic line. One 
Sunday morning, an hour before service, the Dissenting 
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minister was pacing up and down his garden looking over his 
sermon notes. Next door, in his garden too, was the 
Apostolic successor in his every day dress, quite unclerical, 
smoking his pipe. Looking over the hedge he espies his 
neighbour reading his sermon notes, and he calls to him, 
“Hallo, Halley, is it Sunday?” ‘“O yes,” replied Halley, 
“Didn't you know:” ‘Bless me!” exclaimed the parson, 
““T quite forgot ;” and off he hurried into the house to put on 
his Sunday suit, and look out a sermon, and to run off to 
morning service. Now the ritual and the law of the land 
made this man the true clergyman ; while they shut out and 
boycotted the other as a mere Dissenting preacher. It is not 
dificult to decide which of the two was the truer minister of 
Jesus Christ. | 

I will conclude this Lecture with a personal incident, 
which I mention, not by way of complaint, but as illus- 
trative of the position in which the Established clergy place 
us, and the treatment they think it right to show us. The St. 
Albans Hospital was, as you know, built by the contribu- 
tions of the citizens of all religious persuasions, irrespective 
of creed. It is supported from year to year by subscriptions 
from all parties. We make a collection in our congregation 
annually towards its support. A few years ago a member of 
our congregation met with an accident, and was taken to the 
Hospital, where he was an inmate for many weeks. At 
the request of his relatives I visited him there, and I found 
that my ministrations were acceptable, not only to him, 
but to the others in the sick ward at the time. After his 
recovery, therefore, I still continued my visits to them, and 
have continued them hitherto, sometimes weekly, sometimes 
fortnightly, finding that my afflicted friends wished for me, 
and expressed their regret and sorrow if, through any 
hindrance, I was unable to come. The service I usually make 
very simple and brief, reading some short and comforting 
portion—Psalm, or Gospel, or Epistle, speaking a few words 
of instruction and consolation of the simplest kind, repeating 
some well-known hymn, such as “ Rock of Ages cleft for Me,” 
and offering prayer. The entire service usually occupies 
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fifteen or twenty minutes at the most. One Sunday afternoon 
I was thus engaged, and had just ended the scripture reading, 
and was about to kneel in prayer, when the door of the 
ward opened, and in walked a curate, in college cap and 
gown. He forthwith began to speak to each patient in 
turn, and then addressed me thus, “‘I am here in place 
of the Archdeacon to read prayers, and I shall now do 
so.” I suggested, “Had not I better finish first?” “I 
have not time to wait,’ he answered, “I have other 
business”; and down he dropped upon his knees, in the 
centre of the room, and read sundry prayers for about ten 
minutes, while I sat silent, and the excited patients looked 
on amazed. He thenrose, shook hands all round, and walked 
out. I refrained from expostulation for the sake of the poor 
sick men to whom the scene (as it was) must have been any- 
thing but edifying. I then asked them if they desired I 
should offer prayer, and upon their answering warmly in the 
affirmative, I finished my little service with a few extempore 
words. Now I leave it with others to characterize the 
behaviour of this young man towards a fellow-minister, 
thirty years his senior, who had been a preacher of the 
Gospel and a visitor of the sick of Christ’s flock before 
the said curate was born. Behaviour such as this passes 
uncensured, without apology, as a matter of course, nay, as 
the right thing, in the year of grace 1887, because the one 
has had the State-made bishop’s hands upon his head, and 
the other is only a Dissenter. The discourtesy was not 
directed against me, but against my office. Had I been a 
State-Church parson of the lowest order, he would not have 
done it. Some among the Established Clergy of England 
would exclude us from the Hospitals and the Cemeteries, as 
well as from the Parish Churches, if they had the power. 
Far be it from me to say it is so with all. I have known 
many excellent Christian men among the Established Clergy, 
who would be forward to condemn the conduct I have 
described ; aye, and in St. Albans and the neighbourhood, 
there are men who would scorn to act after such a manner. 
It is among the younger clergy that the Sacerdotal element 
finds its most congenial soil. 
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Ifthere be any young man here aspiring to become a minister 
of Christ, let me remind him first of all, that the fundamental 
qualification is personal piety and devotion of heart to the 
Lord Jesus. Destitute of this, whatever else there be of 
talent, of aptness, or of zeal, you are totally unfit for the 
calling. But if there is this, and coupled with it a burning 
zeal to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ to your 
fellow-men, together with those outward gifts of readiness of 
speech, and ability to express thought in suitable words, then 
I say to such a young man, Be not hasty to leave your daily 
calling, but wait the leadings of your Heavenly Master. He 
will open the door for you. ‘ Man’s heart deviseth his way, 
but the Lord directeth his steps.” And if the door into the 
office of the ministry shall be closed, remember that it is in 
your power, while attending to your earthly calling, to do 
much, without entering the ministry, for the spread of 
Christ’s Kingdom and the winning of souls. The very last 
motive that should prompt a man to seek the ministry is the 
desire of a respectable position in life, or the sordid thought 
of earning a livlihood thereby. ‘Put me into the priest’s 
office that I may eat a piece of bread” ;—this is the basest 
and most soul-poisoning motive that can blight the ministerial 
office. There are great temptations to this in a State- 
patronised Church, and a State-paid clergy. Many a man 
“enters the Church,” as the phrase is, for the sake of the 
position in society which he wins, or the fat livings that 
dangle before his eyes. Among the Nonconformists there 
are not these temptations. T'o be boycotted and slighted and 
frowned upon by the unfair law and the orders of the Establish- 
ment, to be buffeted and reproached by weak, conceited well- 
meaning busy-bodies within the pale of his Denomination, 
and often to be in perpetual straits upon an income less than 
that of a schoolmaster or mechanic—these are the earthly 
allurements that beckon to the Nonconformist ministry. 
Still, even here, there is temptation to those of humble paren- 
tage and restless idleness, who desire to gain a position and 
a comfortable berth in life without the toil of daily labour. 

Nothing can support a Christian pastor amid the hardships, 
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buffetings, privations, of his lot, save the knowledge that he 
is the servant of a good Master, the minister of Jesus Christ, 
who beckons him to follow Him through evil and through 
good report, and who will see that he has his reward. But 
when the minister of Christ enters upon and prosecutes his 
ministry, constrained by the love of Christ and the love of 
man, then indeed his life is happy and his calling blessed. 
Pride, self-conceit, self-aggrandisement will be banished from 
his mind. His aim will be, not self, but Christ ; not honour, 
applause, the praise of men, but the glory of the Redeemer. 
“‘We preach,” says the Apostle, “not ourselves but Christ 
Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake. 
God forbid that I should glory save in the Cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified to me and I unto 
the world. Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos ! 
Ministers through whom ye believed. Paul plants, Apollos 
waters, but God giveth the increase.” ‘ We have this treasure 
in earthen vessels that the excellency of the power may be of 
God and not of us.” * Not to get people to think highly of 
us, to believe in us, to do us homage, to come to us as the 
channels of grace and pardon, this is not the business of the 
Christian minister, far, far from it ; his business, his aim is 
and should always be to stand behind, not before, the Cross, to 
bring sinners to the Crucified One, that they may believe in 
Jesus, may worship and serve Him. The word of John the 
Baptist must be his motto—* He,” that is Christ, “‘ must 
increase, but I must decrease.” If there be any one interested 
in the subject of this lecture disposed to argue, to ridicule, to 
condemn, who has not yet discovered the preciousness of Christ 
Crucified for the forgiveness of sins, and the renewal of the 
heart, I beseech him, to look away from men, and to go him- 
self direct to the Throne of Grace, through the one only 
sufficient Priest, our great Redeemer Jesus Christ, ‘‘ that he 
may obtain mercy and find grace to help in time of need.” 


#* 9 Cor. iv. 5, Gal. vi. 14, 1 Cor. iii. 5, 6, 2 Cor. iv. 7. 


IV. 
BAPTISM NOT REGENERATION. 


4 HERE is one thing for which I like the Church 

Catechism,” said a friend to me one day, “and that 
is, it begins so easily. What question could be easier than 
its first question—What 1s your name?” “Yes,” I replied, 
“the first question is simple enough, but what a plunge you 
have to take in the second, a plunge into mystery, aye, and 
a plunge into mischievous error, too.” For the second 
question is, “ Who gave you this name?’ and the child, 
instead of at once saying what it knows to have been 
practically true in nine cases out of ten,—‘my parents,’ is 
taught to reply: “ My Godfathers and Godmothers in my 
baptism ; wherein I was MADE a member of Christ, the child 
of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” Fully 
half the population of Britain, if asked this question, might 
truthfully reply in the words of the boy in one of our State- 
aided schools, “Please, sir, I never had any.” The other 
half of our population, baptized within the Establishment, 
are taught to say, not only that their Godfathers and God- 
mothers gave them their name, but further that “in their 
Baptism they were MADE—“ made” is the word—“ members 
of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven.” Here then we have the doctrine of Baptismal 
regeneration, primarily taught by the Church of Rome, and 
unequivocally adopted in the ritual of the English Establish- 
ment. 

The Church of Rome declares, “If any one shall say that 
the Baptism of children is not necessary to salvation, let him 
be anathema.” It teaches that the sacrament contains the 
grace which it symbolizes, and confers that grace—the 
washing away of sin—by the act performed. When an infant 
is baptized, the water is endued with some sort of virtue, and 
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by its own efficiency, coupled with the words of institution, 
brings regeneration and justification, no matter by whom the 
ceremony is performed. This is the doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church. As to the teaching of the Church of 
England, the service for the public Baptism of infants opens 
with the exhortation : “‘Forasmuch as all men are conceived 
and born in sin; and that our Saviour Christ saith, None can 
enter into the kingdom of God except he be regenerate and 
born anew of water and of the Holy Ghost; I beseech you 
to call upon God, . . . that He will grant to this child that 
thing, which by nature he cannot have, that he may be 
baptized with water and the Holy Ghost.” <A prayer is then 
offered, asking God to ‘ wash and sanctify the child with the 
Holy Ghost.” And again, “ That he may receive remission 
of his sins by spiritual regeneration, . . - and may enjoy 
the everlasting benediction of Thy heavenly washing.” 
Again, after the Gospel (Mark x. 1 3), “Give Thy Holy Spirit 
to this infant, that he may be born again.’ The infant is 
then required “to promise by his sureties, that he will re- 
nounce the devil and all his works, constantly believe God's 
holy Word, and obediently keep His commandments.” Upon 
the strength of these promises prayer is offered,—‘‘ We 
beseech Thee to sanctify this water to the mystical washing 
away of sin,’—the ceremony is performed, the child is de- 
clared regenerate in these words, “Seeing now, dearly 
beloved brethren, that this child is by Baptism * regenerate 
and grafted into the body of Christ’s Church, let us give 
thanks to Almighty God.” 

A rubrick after the Baptismal service declares: “It is 
certain that children which are baptized, dying before they 
commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved.” And another 
rubrick, preceding the order for the Burial of the Dead, runs 
thus: “ Here it is to be noted that this office ensuing is not 
to be used for any that die unbaptized, or excommunicate, or 
have laid violent hands upon themselves.” 

No language could more distinctly teach the doctrine of 


% These words in Italics are in the service for Private Baptism of Infants. 
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Baptismal Regeneration. ‘ We know it,’ says the eminent 
Dr. Pusey, “in its author, God, its instrument, Baptism, its 
end, salvation.” There is no hint that regeneration can be 
obtained in any way but by Baptism. “It is by Holy 
Baptism that we are made members of Christ, and have all 
our sins washed away.” The priest, after sprinkling the 
water, says, “Seeing now, dearly-beloved brethren, that this 
child is BY BAPTISM regenerate”; and the child is taught in. 
the catechism to say, “my Baptism, wherein I was made’— 
the word is not “received,” “recognized,” “ sealed,’ it is 
““MADE, —‘‘a member of Christ, the child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” ‘The rubrick declares 
that “it is certain,” not that all infants, but only ‘ chzldren 
which are baptized, dying before they commit actual sin, are 
undoubtedly saved.’ And the condition of the unbaptized 
infant, dying before it can commit actual sin, is implied in 
the direction that the Burial service, “in sure and certain 
hope,” is not to be read over it; the unbaptized person, 
infant or adult, is classed with the excommunicate, and 
“those who have laid violent hands upon themselves,” and 
buried with the burial of a brute. 

Ihe more it is considered, the more awful does this doctrine 
prove itself to be. It makes the eternal salvation of the 
infant—itself utterly helpless and passive as a lamb—con- 
tingent upon the opinion, the whim, the neglect of its parents 
and guardians ;—nay, contingent upon a thousand chances 
or trivialities. If baptized, it is saved; if not, from whatever 
circumstance, it is to be buried without service, classed with 
the excommunicate, or those who lay violent hands upon 
themselves. I have heard the story of a ritualist vicar who 
was sent for to baptize a baby unexpectedly seized with 
serious illness. It was half-an-hour’s walk.’ The wicar had 
two pairs of boots in use, the old pair easy to the feet, the 
new pair tight and pinching; and the speed of his walk 
depended upon which pair he had on. The loose pair not 
being at hand, the tight pair were resorted to, and thereby 
his pace as he proceeded to his duty was seriously hampered. 
When he reached the house, the child was dead; it had just 
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passed away. Five minutes earlier he would have been in 
time. Through this slight accident it died unbaptized, and 
by the doctrine of the present Established Church of England 
it was pronounced unregenerate, and forbidden Christian 
burial. Do not justice and humanity revolt against a doctrine 
such as this: 

Again, if baptism regenerates the soul, ought there not to 
be a very marked and evident difference between the baptized 
child and the unbaptized, as they both grow to years of 
understanding? Should not the fruit of a new heart be 
manifest in youth and manhood: “ He who hath begun a 
good work in you will perform it,” says the Apostle, ‘unto 
the day of Jesus Christ.” “ As the man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” ‘Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” But is it not an obvious experience, that 
as life advances there is practically no such distinction 
traceable between a child baptized and one unbaptized ; and 
that those baptized in infancy often become the worst of 
men? so that if we take our jails, our police reports, our 
criminals, the prostitutes of our cities, we find the great 
majority are from among those baptized. 

But we must not stop short with arguments such as these, 
convincing as they are. Our appeal in these lectures is to 
the Bible, and our enquiry must be, What saith the Scripture ! 
Is the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, as taught in the 
Prayer Book, a truth or an error: And if an error, what is 
the Bible truth with which it stands contrasted | 

In the eighth chapter of the book of Acts, we have an 
example in point. Philip the Evangelist went down to the 
city of Samaria, and preached “ good tidings concerning the 
kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus Christ.” The 
Samaritans gave heed to the things which he spoke, ‘‘ they 
believed Philip, and were baptized, both men and women.” 
Yet presently we are told of these baptized Samaritans, “as 
yet the Holy Ghost was fallen upon none of them, only they 
had been baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus.” Again, 
in the same chapter, we are told of Simon Magus (ver. 13), 
«Simon also himself believed ; and being baptized, he 
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continued with Philip.” But further on, and some days after 
his baptism, the Apostle Peter says to this baptized man, 
“Thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter, for thy 
heart is not right before God. Repent, therefore, of this thy 
wickedness, and pray the Lord, if perhaps the thought of thy 
heart shall be forgiven thee. For I see that thou art in the 
gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity.” Here are 
multitudes baptized, yet “only baptized” is the Scripture 
word; ‘the Holy Ghost had not fallen upon any of them.” 
Here, too, is one special case, aman of power and influence 
named Simon, who, it is said, believed and was baptized, and 
continued with Philip, beholding the miracles wrought by 
him; but, so far from being regenerate, Peter Says, ¢°:Itiy 
heart is not right before God,” and tells him plainly, “ Thou 
art in the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity.” 

There are two texts in particular which are said directly to 
connect regeneration with baptism. These are John iis; 
and Titus iii. 5. Let us examine these. 

The first thing to be observed concerning John ili. 5, is the 
fact that Gaptism is not once named. Christ’s word js not, 
“Except a man be baptized with water, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God”’; it is, “Except a man be born of water 
and the spirit.” This mention of wa/er, as the emblem of the 
Holy Spirit, runs through the Old Testament. Thus in 
Isaiah xliv. 3-5, we read :—“TI will pour water upon him that 
is thirsty, and streams upon the dry ground; I will pour My 
Spirit upon thy seed, and My blessing upon thine offspring, 
and they shall spring up among the grass, as willows by the 
watercourses. One shall say, Iam the Lord’s; and another 
shall call himself by the name of Jacob; and another shall 
subscribe with his hand unto the Lord, and surname himself. 
by the name of Israel.” Here the pouring of water as rain 
upon the mown grass is named clearly as the emblem of the 
out-pouring of the Spirit in His renewing power. Again, in 
Ezekiel xxxvi. 25: “I will sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean ; from all your filthiness, and from all 
your idols, will I cleanse you, . . and I will put my Spirit 
within you.” Further, in the famous prophecy of Joel, the 
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same combination of symbol and reality occurs, “ T will pour 
out of My Spirit upon all flesh ” (Joel ii. 28). Once more, in 
Ezekiel xxxiv. 26, “I will make them and the places round 
about My hill a blessing ; I will cause the shower to come 
down in his season ; there shall be showers of blessing ” (see 
also Isaiah xxxii. 15, Zech. x11. 10}. 

So in our Saviour’s words to Nicodemus. He names water, 
not as the efficient cause of the new birth, but as the symbol of 
the Spirit’s cleansing power, the efficient agent being evidently 
“the Spirit,” for Christ adds, “ That which is born of the flesh 
is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit,’ and 
again, “The wind bloweth where it listeth, so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.’ Here wind is mentioned, but 
wind is not the agent, it is simply the emblem. In another 
place “ fire”? is named as the emblem, with reference to the 
cloven tongues like as of fire, on the day of Pentecost; ‘“ He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire, ’—fire 
being the emblem or symbol, the Holy Ghost the efficient 
cause—effectually working. Therefore we read in John vi., 
‘Tt is the Spirit that quickeneth.” ‘This passage, therefore, 
in John iii., gives no warrant for the dogma that Baptism by 
water regenerates. If Baptism were the instrument of re- 
generation, our Lord would have said so plainly. He would 
have insisted upon it as a fundamental and primary truth, 
and have performed it Himself. On the other hand, we are 
told, “ Jesus Himself baptized not, but His disciples eeglohn 
iv: 2). 

The other text appealed to is Titus iil. 5, “ Not by works 
done in righteousness, which we did ourselves, but according 
to His mercy He saved us, through the washing of regenera- 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He poured upon 
us richly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” Here again, 
there is no mention of the ordinance of Baptism; it is not 
named; but the same symbolical language is employed to 
designate the work of the Holy Spirit, namely, “ washing of 
regeneration, that is, “renewing of the Holy Ghost which 
He poured upon us richly.” The cleansing and renewing 
power of the Holy Spirit is here declared to be the great 
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agency in the work, and He is said to be poured out or shed 
upon us abundantly, according to the Old Testament meta- 
phor of water, like rain or showers coming down to renew 
the face of the earth. The material elements, azr (or wind), 
walter, and jive, are employed in Scripture to describe and 
illustrate the mode of the Holy Spirit’s influences. Thus, in 
Ezekiel xxxvii. 9, “Prophesy unto the wind, son of man, and 
say to the wind, Thus saith the Lord God, Come from the 
four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may live.” “Christ breathed on His disciples, and _ said, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” But no one supposes that the 
breathing of air upon another will convey the Spirit. In like 
manner it is said, “A fiery stream issued and came forth 
from before Him”; “He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire’; “There appeared unto them tongues 
parting asunder, like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them, 
and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit”; “Was not 
our heart burning within us, while He spake to us in the 
way; ‘His ministers a flaming fire.’* Buty 
imagine that a literal baptism of fire will give the regenera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost ; fire is simply the emblem. In like 
manner water, as poured out, or descending in showers, or 
by sprinkling, is frequently named in Scripture, as an emblem 
of the Holy Spirit’s influence. 

Weare never said indeed to be dipped into the Spirit, but He 
is said to ‘descend ’”’ on persons, to be “ shed,” or ** poured 
out’ upon us, to be sprinkled upon us,—“ So shall He 
sprinkle many nations.” + So much as to the mode,—but it 
is a confounding of the symbol with the reality, of the type 
with the anti-type, to say that baptism by water, by fire or 
by breath, regenerates. Baptism by water, and baptism by 
the Holy Ghost, are two distinct things; as, for example, 
when St. Peter says, “After a true likeness, even baptism 
does now save us,” he immediately adds, lest we should 
imagine that literal baptism by water was meant, ‘“‘not the 
* Daniel vii. 10 ; Matt. iii. 11; Acts ii. 38,4; Luke xxiv. 32; Psalm civ. 4. 


¢ John i. 32, 33; Proverbs i. 23; Isaiah xliv. 3; Joel ii. 28, 29; Zech. xii. 10: 
fe rh ms 17 yt a) 144 . ; 17 - b : { 2 
Romans v. 5; Acts ii. 38; Titus iii. 6 ; Isaiah lii. 15; Ezekiel xxxvyi. 25. 
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putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the interrogation of 
a good conscience towards God.” * 

That water baptism does not regenerate the soul is, lastly, 
evident from the manner in which the Apostle Paul speaks of 
it. ‘ Were ye baptized (he says to the Corinthians) into the 
name of Paul? I thank God that I baptized none of you, 
save Crispus and Gaius; lest any man should say that ye 
were baptized into my name. And I baptized also the 
household of Stephanas: besides, I know not whether I 
baptized any other. Ll‘or Christ sent me not to baptize, but 
to preach the Gospel . - - For the word of the Cross is to 
them that are perishing foolishness ; but unto us which are 
being saved, it is the power of God.’ + Observe, the Apostle 
does not say he did not baptize. He did baptize, and he 
names some of the Corinthians whom he baptized; but he 
says, “1 thank God I baptized’? so few of you, ‘lest any 
should say ye were baptized into my name.” Now, if water 
baptism meant regeneration of heart and salvation, St. Paul 
would never have spoken of it thus. He would have per- 
formed it on every opportunity. 

When tested by the teachings of the Holy Scriptures, the 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration is weighed in the 
balances, and found wanting. It is contrary to Scripture to 
say, upon the sprinkling of the infant, as the Prayer Book 
says, and as every priest or curate in the Established Church 
is bound to say, whatever his private belief or ‘ mental reser- 
vation”? may be, “‘ This child is by baptism regenerate.” It 
is putting an untruth into the child’s mouth, a very dangerous 
belief into his soul, when in reply to the second question of 
the Church Catechism, he is taught to say, “ In my baptism I 
I was made a member of Christ, the child of God, and an 
snheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” Yet nearly half the 
population of England are in childhood taught and re-taught 
this error week after week, during the years of their education, 
in the State-paid Church schools of our land. 


* 1 Peter iii. 21. + 1 Cor. i, 13-17, 
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As for Godfathers and Godmothers, the very names are 
unknown in Scripture ; they are a purely human invention. 
The duties and promises involved in them are too often 
satisfied only by the gift of a silver spoon, or cup, or Prayer 
Book; and they have the serious effect of weakening the 
responsibility of the parents, upon whom the duty obviously 
rests, which they cannot throw off, of bringing up their own 
children “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” The 
natural father should be also the spiritual father of his 
children. 

The promises too, which the Godfathers and Godmothers 
make in the infant’s name, are simply monstrous. They bear 
upon their very face the stamp of unreality. Surrounded by 
“the pomps and vanities,” from the latest cut of surplice 
down to the latest fashion of Regent Street in bonnet and in 
dress, the question is put, “ Dost thou renounce them Pa valid 
the Godmother, herself perhaps in the whirl of the latest . 
vanities, declares, “I renounce them all’; while the poor little 
infant is supposed with like truth and sincerity to do the 
same, to adopt in all its mystery the Apostles’ Creed, and, in 
answer to the question, “ Wilt thou be baptized into this 
faith?” to say, “That is my desire.” It is difficult to find 
too strong a word to characterize this part of the service. 

But now the question comes, Is Baptism a Divine ordi- 
nance: And if so, what is its import ? Who are the subjects 
of it? and, How is it to be administered > 

Baptism, we reply, (1) certainly is a Divine ordinance, 
because it was distinctly and solemnly commanded by the 
Lord Jesus Christ after His resurrection, and before He 
ascended to heaven; as plainly commanded, as is the 
Lord’s Supper. The words of institution we find in Matthew 
XXVlll. 18-20: “Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, 
All authority hath been given unto Me in heaven and on 
earth.” No words could more plainly assert the Divine and 
universal authority of the risen Saviour. And having as- 
serted thus His authority, He proceeds to give, as our King 
and Captain, the word of command, and it is this: “Go ye, 
therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, BAPTIZING 
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THEM into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I commanded you: and lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.’ Nothing can be more plain than 
this command, nothing more solemn, weighty, and august, 
than the language in which it is couched. The all-embracing 
assertion of authority on the speaker’s part, with which it is 
introduced or prefaced; the world-wide range of its applica- 
tion, “all nations”; the solemn declaration of the Divine 
Trinity in unity indissolubly associated with it—“ the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost”; and 
the far-reaching and all-inclusive promise with which it 
concludes, “lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world ’—alike illustrate its solemnity. 

Here the Scripture command TO BAPTIZE is plain; based 
upon the highest authority, given in the most solemn manner, 
having the widest range, and binding to the end of the world. 

And now (2) as to the question, What is its import? ‘The 
word of the Redeemer is brief and explicit, ‘Make dis- 
ciples.” He does not say, as the Prayer Book does, make 
fe timermber of. Christ;’ or “a child of :God,” ‘or “an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” He does not say make 
“‘ Christians’; His word is simply the verb in the imperative, 
“ disciple,” ‘‘ make disciples.” And what is} aredisciple 74. 
disciple is a scholar. We read of the disciples of John, the 
disciples of the Pharisees, as well as the disciples of Jesus. 
The word simply means a person brought under instruction— 
not necessarily converted or regenerate, but simply brought 
‘nto Christ’s school, Christ’s world-school ; for His school, as 
the words shew, is world-wide. Of those who were Christ’s 
‘“‘ disciples ’ in this sense, we read, “After that, many of His 
disciples went back, and walked no more with Him,” shewing 
they were not regenerated and born anew of the Holy Ghost. 
And regarding the same class, He Himself declared, “If ye 
abide in My word, then are ye truly My disciples ; and ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” * 


* John vi. 66; viii. 31, 32. E 
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According, then, to the words of institution spoken by 
Christ Himself, baptism is the outward and visible sign of 
admission into the SCHOOL of Christ. All nations are to 
be brought into that School; as they enter, they are to be 
baptized ; and, having been thus admitted, they are to be 
taught. You observe the “teaching ’”’ does not come before 
baptism, as our older version has it, “ teach all nations’”’; the 
word is not “teach” here, but simple “ disciple,’ ‘make 
disciples,” and the “teaching” does not come till after 
baptism. All nations are to be admitted into Christ’s world- 
wide school ; the sign of admission is baptism; and, being 
admitted, the teaching of them begins. Baptism, therefore, 
is not the sign of conversion, of regeneration, in the person 
baptized. It may take place before conversion, before the 
washing away of sins, before the renewal of the Holy Ghost. 
This is the order that Peter exhorts to on the day of Pente- 
cost; “‘ Repent ye,” says he, “and be baptized every one of 
you, in the name of the Lord Jesus”; remission of sins and 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, he names as things to 
follow baptism. So with Saul of Tarsus when, awakened by 
the heavenly vision, he is sent to Damascus to be told what 
he is todo. Ananias tells him, “Arise, and be baptized,’ 
that is the first thing—the sign of admission to Christ’s 
school, and afterwards “ wash away thy sins,” not by baptism, 
but by “calling upon the name of the Lord” ; for “ whoso- 
ever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” * 
Again, when Philip went down to Samaria, and worked 
miracles among them, he secured the attention of the 
Samaritans ; their willingness to be taught of him became 
plain. They gave heed with one accord to Philip, when they 
saw the signs which he did. ‘They believed Philip,’ and 
were baptized, both men and women.’ But they were not 
yet renewed by the Holy Ghost, and converted to God, 
because we are told concerning them afterwards, “The Holy 
Ghost was fallen upon none of them, only they were baptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus.” 


*» Acts xxii. 16; Romans x. 13. 
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According to the word of the Lord Jesus, and the pattern 
of the New Testament, baptism is not the sign of admission 
to the Church, as our Baptist friends imagine. Their position 
is, that no one is to be baptized until after he has been 
regenerate and born anew of the Holy Ghost, until after he 
had been taught the way of salvation, and has exercised a 
saving faith in the finished work of the Redeemer. Then, 
and not till then, is anyone (according to them) to be 
admitted to the Church by the ordinance of Baptism. 
But listen to John Bunyan on this point. He repeatedly 
declares, “Baptism is not the initiating and entering 
ordinance into church communion.” ‘“ Baptism does not 
give to the person baptized a being of membership with 
this or that church. John gathered no particular church, 
yet he was the first great baptizer with water. Philip 
baptized the eunuch, but made him, by that, no member of 
any particular church. * Neither was Cornelius made a 
member of the church at Jerusalem, by his being baptized at 
Peter’s command at Cesarea. Into what particular church 
was Lydia baptized by Paul, or those first converts at Philippi! 
The person that is baptized stands by that a member of no 
church at all, neither of the visible nor yet of the invisible.” t 

Thus John Bunyan forcibly argued two hundred years ago 
in opposition to the Baptists of that day, who, as we shall 
see in our next lecture, were his bitter opponents and. 
hinderers in his ministry for sixteen years. And Bunyan's 
argument is true; baptism is not the sign of admission to 
church communion. It is, as our Saviour puts it, the sign 
only of dzscepleship—ot admission as His lambs into His 
fold, in order that they may be led into the green pastures, 
tended and fed; that they may be éaught those Holy Scrip- 
tures, which are able to make wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. 


* Acts viii. 27-39.—Verse 37, so ofton quoted by Baptists, is in the Revised Version 
excluded from the text and regelated to the margin, as spurious. 


+ The Works of John Bunyan, edited by George Offor (1856), vol. ii., pp. 605, 606, 
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And now (3) Who are to be baptized? And again the 
Divine words of institution most distinctly answer the ques- 
tion. ALL NATIONS. “ Make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing ¢hem.’ No words can be wider in their range. 
When we speak of a nation we do not exclude the infants any 
more than the aged and infirm. All living, from the sinner 
or sage a hundred years old, down to the “infant of days,” 
go to make up what we designate “the nation.” And Christ 
_ says, “ Make them disciples, baptizing them.” He makes no 
exception. None are to be excluded from His School; all 
who come, all who are brought, are welcome. Let them flock 
in, that they may be taught. “Feed my sheep, feed my 
lambs.” 

It is true that when a Missionary of Christ goes to a 
heathen country, to India, for example, or China, those 
whom he will first baptize will naturally be the adults who 
willingly become disciples; he cannot forcibly take the 
heathen children out of their heathen homes, and make them 
disciples in Christ’s School against their parents’ will. The 
first baptisms will, of course, therefore be of those who 
voluntarily submit to baptism and to the teaching of Christ. 
But if these first disciples are parents, and have households 
of their own, and are willing that their children should 
become disciples too, the Missionary will baptize the house- 
holds also. Exactly thus was it with the first preachers of 
the Gospel. In the Book of the Acts the first to be baptised 
were, for the most part, adults ; but we find that, when they 
had households, their households also were baptised. ‘hus 
of Lydia we read, “She was baptised and her household.” 
And regarding the jailor in Philippi, ‘“‘ He took the apostles 
the same hour of the night and washed their stripes and was 
baptised, he and all his, immediately ’—Acts xvi. 15, 33. 

Now though, when “household” is named, we cannot 
certainly affirm that in every case there were infants among 
them, neither can we affirm that certainly there were no 
infants. The word “house” or “ household” throughout the 
Bible denoted the whole family; and in every instance 
in the Old Testament where “ household” is individualized 
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and personally described, we find there were infants included. 
Thus of Abraham we read, “ I know him that he will com- 
mand his children and his household after him to keep the 
statutes of the Lord.’ Pharaoh said, “Take your father and 
your little ones and your wives and come,” and Joseph said, 
“My brethren and my father’s house are come.” So of 
Dathan and Abiram, ‘The earth opened her mouth and 
swallowed them up and their houses’ (Num. xvi. 32) ; and 
in verse 27 we read, “ Dathan and Abiram stood at the door 
of their tents with their wives, their sons, and their little 
ones” (verse 27). But of Korah the expression is, “ All the 
men that pertained to him,’ /not:“in!- his house”; for 
(Num. xxvi. 11) they, “the children of Korah, died not.” 
So of Eli (1 Sam. iii. 12-14), “Iwill perform all that 
I have spoken concerning his house.” Again, “The Lord 
blessed the house of Obed-edom,” that is, his children, who 
are named in 1 Chron. xxvi. 4-6. In like manner Christ says 
to Zacchaeus, “ This day is salvation come to this house” 
(Luke xix. g), and of the Bishop (1 Tim. iii. 4-5) we read, 
«One that rules well his own house,” adding, ‘having /zs 
children in subjection with all gravity ; but if a man knoweth 
not how to rule his own house, how shall he take care of the 
Church of God?” Again, “ He is worse than an infidel if 
any provide not for his own, and especially for those of his 
Beahouse> (1 Lim. v. 8), which (according to the same 
apostle, 2 Cor. xii., 14) includes his children. 

To exclude children from Baptism is to make the spirit and 
genius of Christianity narrower than Judaism itself. The 
promise made to Abraham was, “In thy seed shall all 
kindreds of the earth be blessed.” Abraham believed God, 
and it was counted unto him for righteousness ; but the sign 
and seal of the promise, namely, circumcision, was not 
confined to him, nor to the adults only of his descendants ; but 
every man-child of Abraham's seed was circumcised at eight 
days’ old. Now Peter says of the Christian Dipensation, ‘To 
you is the promise, and to your children, and to all that are 
afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call.” And 
if the promise be for the children, the sign thereof is for 
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them also. The second commandment shows how the sins of 
the parents descend by God’s ordainment upon the children, 
“upon the third and upon the fourth generation of them that 
hate me”; and much more the mercy of the Lord is to 
children’s children “of them that love me.” Moses called 
unto all Israel and said, “Keep the words of this covenant, and 
do them. Ye stand all of you before the Lord your’ God au". 
your lottle ones, your wives, . . . that ye should enter into the 
covenant of the Lord your God.” (Deut. xxix. 9, 11.) And 
Joshua read the words of the law before all the congregation, 
with the women and ¢he little ones. So in 2 Chron. xx.1 33 
“All Judah stood before the Lord, with ¢hezr Little ones, their 
wives, and their children.” Joel, ii. 16, says, ‘Call a solemn 
assembly, sanctify the congregation, assemble the old men, 
gather the children, and those that suck the breasts.” The 
Psalmist (Psalm viii.) sings, “Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings thou hast established strength”; and the 
Prophet, * describing the coming Messiah who was himself 
to be born, and to grow as an infant on his mother’s bosom 
says, “ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given.” 
‘“‘Ffe shall feed his flock like a shepherd, he shall gather the 
lambs in His arms and carry them in His bosom.” iH 

Now, if children were thus recognized side by side with 
their parents among the chosen people, and made partakers 
of the covenant and its blessings, together with the appointed 
seal and sign of it, under the Old Testament, how can we 
suppose that in the New Testament they were to be excluded, 
until such time as, if they lived, they had grown to riper | 
years, and might choose to adopt the Christian religion or 
not? Was this the spirit of the Master towards little 
children? On the contrary, when asked by the disciples 
“Who is greatest in the kingdom of Heaven?” He called 
to Him a little child, and set him in the midst of them, and 
said, ‘‘ Whoso shall receive one such little child in my name, 
receiveth me. Whosoever shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is the greatest in the kingdom of Heaven.” 


* Tsaiah ix, 6, ¢ Isaiah xl, 11, 
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And he added, “See that ye despise not one of these little 
ones, for I say unto you, that in Heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in Heaven... 
It is not the will of your Father which is in Heaven, that one 
of these little ones should perish.” * 

But the incident which most fully shows us the position of 
children in the Gospel covenant, is that recorded by the 
evangelist Mark (x. ! 3-16). ‘They brought unto Him little 
children that He should touch them, and the Disciples 
rebuked them. But when Jesus saw it He was moved with 
indignation.” Not displeased with those who brought them, 
but displeased with the disciples for rebuking those who 
wished to bring them to Him, and it is a strong word 
«<< Much displeased,” or in the Revised Version—< He was 
moved with indignation.” And He said unto them, “ SUFFER 
THE LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME; FORBID THEM 
NOT ; FOR OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF Gop. And he took 
them in his arms,” shewing they were infants, ‘“‘ and blessed 
them, laying his hands upon them.” But—object the Baptists 
—‘ Jesus did not baptize them.” I answer No, for Jesus him- 
self baptized not, but His disciples ; still He did what: was 
more expressive, ‘‘ He took them up in His arms, put His 
hands upon them, and blessed them.” 

To refuse the ordinance of Baptism to children, is to 
violate the spirit of Christ in His teaching and behaviour 
towards little children, to narrow the range of His com- 
mand, “disciple all nations, baptizing them,’ to do a 
great injustice to the children themselves, at an age when 
they are dependent on their parents for privilege, and to 
deprive parents of the most reasonable, hopeful and happy 
ordinance of family life. Are we to regard the children, whom 
the Lord our God giveth us, as, already in infancy, children 
of wrath, “alienated from the commonwealth of Israel, 
and strangers from the covenants of promise?’ Are we to 
refuse to baptize them into that blessed name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, until they grow to riper years, 


* Matt. xviii. 1-14. 
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if they do grow up, until they have been taught the 
Gospel, if they be taught it, until they repent, if ever they 
do repent, until they become believers in Christ, if ever 
they do believe? If so, what a peradventure, what an 
alternative, what a dark uncertain prospect, concerning our 
offspring. If thus it be only a bare chance whether yonder 
infant over whom the mother bends in joy, is to be a 
Christian or a reprobate, an heir of glory or a child of hell, so 
that even baptism must be indefinitely postponed till we see 
which,—why then the conclusion of reason and pity must be 
that of the apostle, it were good for a man not to marry. 
What right has he to bring into the world, beings of whom it 
is (he believes) a bare possibility, with unequal odds, that 
they continue not children of wrath for ever? 

But, thank God, this is not the Bible doctrine. The Bible 
meets us at the very outset, and beckons us to disciple our 
children, bringing them to the ordinance the Lord has given, 
to embody His hope and promise. Like Pharaoh’s daughter, 
with the infant Moses, He meets us at the Baptismal font, 
saying, “ Take this child and nurse it for me, and I will give 
thee thy wages.” By virtue of Christ’s redemptive work, the 
child, baptized or unbaptized, is free from the guilt of original. 
sin, and a partaker of the redemption which is in Christ 
Jesus. If taken from us in helpless infancy, our little ones 
are “ safe in the arms of Jesus.” Dying before they come to 
years of understanding, they certainly go to heaven. If 
then they are fit for death and fit for heaven, are they not also 
fit for baptism? And is it not a most reasonable and 
comforting ordinance, when parents can bring each child, 
whom the Lord in His providence gives them, to be baptized 
into that blessed Trinity of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
admitted into Christ’s school, and from earliest infancy taught 
to lisp the sweet name of Jesus? 

Baptism spreads the spirit of hope throughout life. Each 
child receiving it is baptized, not into the name of Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or John, or Moses, but into the NAME of 
the God of Salvation, God the F ather, who is his F ather, 
and who hath sent His Son to redeem him ; God the Son, 
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who came a little child to earth, and declares, “ Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me”; and God the Holy 
Ghost, whose influences and promised aid are pledged to 
take of the things of Christ, and shew them. Baptism in 
life is like the rainbow, the token of the covenant, to which, 
in the storm of life, the child can look back in every time 
‘of need ; a bow of hope in the clouds beckoning him to trust 
the love and abide in the grace of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. 

None can tell how early the teaching given in Christ's 
world-school may be blessed to a child. “ Mr. Blackerley, 
that man of God, when he preached the funeral sermon for 
his own daughter, Mr. Fairclough’s first wife, gave this 
testimony of her, ‘that from three years old she did 
sincerely fear God. A child of four years old of a neigh- 
bour by me, when it went to school to learn its letters, when 
+t came from school would often go to the father with 
these words, ‘Father, I love God, I love my father, I love 
my mother, but always first, I love God.’ The child falls 
sick, the mother asked it, ‘Art willing to die?’ ‘Yes, 
said the child, ‘I will go and lie in Abraham's bosom. A 
minister dining there, and returning thanks after dinner, the 
child lying in the cradle by, of its own accord lifted up its 
hands while he was speaking ; when he -had done, let fall its 
hands, and died.” * 

It pleased God in His wisdom and grace some years ago to 
take from us two little children—a little girl of five, and a 
little boy of three, both in the same week. They were buried 
in the same grave, on the same day. A. single tombstone 
marks the spot where they together lie in a quiet country 
chapel yard. Both had been baptized into the name of Jesus, 
brought into His School and taught to lisp His praise. Oh! 
what comfort was it to sorrowing hearts to know that we thus 
had dedicated them. As Nelly, the little girl, lay unconscious, 
her father stooped over her, and kissing her, said, ‘‘ Nelly, do 
you know me: Do you remember dear Papa?” But there 
was no answer. Her mother then bent over her and called 


* Giles Firman, Scripture Warrant, p. 34. 
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her by the familiar name, with the familiar tone—but alas! 
still no sign of recognition. So we sat beside our little 
darling, watching with tearful eyes. Then the mother began 
to sing the little hymn she had already taught her child, 
which had already become her favourite hymn ; and as she 
sang a smile began to play upon the lips, and to light up the 
drawn wan little face ; the eyes opened, and shot forth a beam 
of joyous recognition :— 


‘‘ Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe on His gentle breast, 
There by His love o’ershaded, 
Sweetly my soul shall rest.’’ 


Thus in practice, as well as in theory, in life’s experience, as 
well as in Holy Scripture, we learned both the duty and the 
privilege of bringing our children in their earliest days into 
the School of Jesus, baptizing them into His name, and 
teaching them His Love. As the Lord’s Supper is the 
ordinance of Christ for the professed believer, so Baptism is 
His ordinance for the household and the children, the 
parents hopefully bringing them into Christ’s fold, and 
dedicating them to the Lord. 


We 
JOHN BUNYAN NOT A _ BAPTIST. 


HERE is a large and powerful body of Christians 
amongst us, who have been in existence for three 
centuries, and trace their history still further back, who differ 
from Roman Catholics, Greek Catholics, Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, upon two points relating to Baptism, namely, 
the proper subjects of Baptism, and the mode. This body 
used to be called Anabaptists, or Re-baptizers, because they 
insisted upon re-baptizing persons, upon a profession of 
Christian faith, who had before been baptized in infancy. 
This name, however, they have always objected to, on the 
ground that infant baptism is no baptism, but merely 
“ Rantism,’ or sprinkling; and the name by which they are 
now known, and which they themselves appropriate, is the 
name Baptist. As to the subjects of baptism, they hold that 
no one is to be baptized who does not make confession of a 
personal faith in Christ, and personal regeneration of heart. 
Infants, therefore, who are incapable of this personal faith and 
confession, are not to be baptized. As to the mode, they 
affirm that sprinkling, or pouring water upon the head or 
face, is not Christian baptism ; that in order to true Christian 
baptism the person must be zmmersed in water, or as they 
familiarly express it, dépped. Among the publications in 
their own vindication was a piece in 1641, by Edward Barber, 
entitled, “A Treatise of Baptism or Dipping ; wherein is 
clearly showed that our Lord Jesus Christ ordained Dipping ; 
and that sprinkling of children is not according to Christ's 
institution.” * In 1643 they published a Con/fesszon of their 

Faith, Articles 39, 40, running as follows :— 
“39. Baptism is an ordinance of the New Testament given 

* Neal’s History of the Puritans, Vol. v., 122. 
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by Christ, to be dispensed upon persons professing faith or 
that are made disciples ; who, upon profession of faith ought 
to be baptised, and after to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 

“40. That the way and manner of the dispensing this 
ordinance is dipping, or plunging the body under water ; it 
being a sign, must answer the things signified, which is that 
interest the saints have in the death, burial, and resurrection 
of Christ ; and that as certainly as the body is buried under 
water, and risen again, so certainly shall the bodies of the 
saints be raised by the power of Christ, in the day of the 
resurrection, to reign with Christ. The word baptize signifies 
to dip or plunge (yet so as convenient garments be both upon 
the adminstrator and subject, with all modesty).” * 


In harmony with this Con/fesscon the Baptist Union of the 
present day sums up its distinctive creed in this fundamental 
declaration :—THE IMMERSION OF BELIEVERS IS THE ONLY 
CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. t 

In a Confession of Faith signed by fifty-four ministers and 
messengers of the Churches in the several counties of Bucks, 
Hertford, Bedford and Oxford, published under the title of 
An Orthodox Creed, 1678, they declare :—“ Baptism is an 
ordinance of the New Testament ordained by Jesus Christ to 
be unto the party baptized or dipped, a sign of our entrance 
into the covenant of grace, and ingrafting into Christ, and 
into the body of Christ, which is His Church; and of 
remission of sin in the blood of Christ, and of our fellowship 
with Christ, in His death and resurrection, and of our living | 
or rising to newness of life. And, orderly, none ought to 
be admitted into the visible Church of Christ without being 
first baptized ; and those which do really profess repentance 
towards God and faith in and obedience to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, are the only proper subjects of this ordinance ; antoat 
ought to be done in a solemn manner by immersion or dipping 
of the person in the element of water, this being necessary,” 
&c.{ The officers of the Church at Bedford, of which 

* Neal’s History of the Puritans, V., Appendix No. XI. 
+ Baptist Year Book, 1880, ‘‘ Constitution of the Baptist Union, 1873.’’ 
_ £ See Crosby’s History of the Baptists, IIL., App. 1. 
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Bunyan was pastor, did not sign this ; nor did he. In the 
early lists of Baptist Churches (given in Ivimey’s Fitstory) 
the Bunyan Church does not appear. 

There are indeed many other divergencies of doctrine and 
practice among the Baptists, some of long standing, as for 
example General Baptists, who are Arminian or Unitarian, 
and Particular Baptists, who are ‘Calvinistic, and believe in 
Christ’s Divinity ; and others of more recent date, as for 
example Close Communion Baptists, who refuse Communion to 
any but baptized (z.e. dipped) Christians, and Open Com- 
munion Baptists, who admit to Communion persons who have 
not been baptized by immersion. But all agree upon these » 
two fundamentals,—that the only true subjects of baptism are 
believers, and that the only true baptism is dipping. 

Now upon the question of the proper SUBJECTS of Baptism, 
we have already in the last lecture examined the teaching 
of Holy Scripture ; and we find—1. That the words of 
institution by our Risen Saviour distinctly put Baptism 2e/ore 
teaching, not after ; that His command “ Desczple,” “make 
disciples,’ does not mean “make believers or regenerate,” 
and that His word is “ Baptize all the nations,” infants being 
obviously included as part of each nation. 2. That to 
exclude children from Baptism is to make the Christian 
Covenant narrower than the Jewish, which, in the rite of 
Circumcision, embraced infants. 3. That the language and 
teaching of the Redeemer concerning little children, “ Suffer 
. them to come unto Me and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,’ ‘‘ Whoso receiveth one such little child 
in my name receiveth me,” fully sanctions their baptism, and 
is violated by their deliberate exclusion from the ordinance. 
4. That the Book of the Acts witnesses that Baptism was 
administered to many who were not yet regenerate, as (a) in 
the case of the Samaritans, who submitted to be baptized, 
simply because “they believed Philip,” and of whom it is 
written, “As yet the Holy Ghost had fallen upon none of them, 
only they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus” ; 
(b) in the case of Simon Magus, who “believed and was 
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baptized,” but to whom Peter said, “ Thou art in the gall of 
bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity’ ; (c) in the case of 
households, who were baptized immediately upon the head 
of the household submitting to discipleship, as in the case 
of Lydia, the jailor, Crispus, Stephanas. 5. That it is 
contrary to the meaning and reference of the word household 
throughout the Bible to suppose, without express evidence, 
that there were no children among them ; the word “ house ”’ 
or “household” denoting children, elsewhere in Scripture. 
6. That water Baptism is simply an emblem or type of spiritual 
cleansing, not the instrument thereof. 7. That the dedication 
of our children to Christ in Baptism is in harmony with the 
teaching of Holy Scripture regarding the duty of Parents 
towards their children ; and the hopes for them, which we are 
warranted to cherish, namely, that through the redemptive 
work of Christ they are free from the guilt of original sin and 
partakers of the Gospel promise which, as St. Peter declares, 
is “to you and to your children.” | 

And now as to the MODE; the doctrine of the Baptists is 
that dipping is the only true Baptism. 

First, we affirm that it is contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity to make the guantily of the water used in 
Baptism a necessary condition of its validity. Bread and 
wine are the elements in the Lord’s Supper ; but its validity 
does not depend upon the kind or quantity partaken of. So 
in Baptism, the washing of water being simply an emblem, 
not the instrument, of spiritual cleansing, the quantity 
employed is not a necessity in the rite. 

Secondly, on the principle to which the Baptists appeal, 
that “the sign must answer the things signified,” * sprinkling 
with water, or pouring, answers much more to the thing 
signified than does azppieng. The thing typified is the renewal 
or cleansing of the Holy Ghost; and while Holy Scripture 
repeatedly speaks of “the outpouring of the Spirit,” “ the 
shedding upon ”’ us of the Spirit, “the descent in showers ” of 
the Spirit, “the sprinkling ” of the Spirit, it never speaks of 


* Confession, above quoted, Art. 40, 
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immersion or atpping im the Holy Ghost. And even as to 
Baptism being a type or sign of durzal, ‘ buried with Him 
in baptism,” the act of burial is not a dipping into the earth, 
but a sprinkling or throwing of the earth upon the body ; the 
burial of Jesus was not a plunging into earth, but a shutting 
up in a tomb with a stone at its door. 

Thirdly, though dipping may be @ mode of Baptism 
allowable for consciences who believe in it, the circumstances 
of the baptisms recorded in the New Testament were such as 
to render dipping in many cases practically impossible. 
Palestine is a country in which, though streams are many and 
rapid, rivers are few, and run dry in summer ; and while we 
read of the persons to be baptized, going down into the 
water, the mode of baptizing when the water was reached 
was not necessarily dipping, but taking it up in the hand and 
pouring upon the head. It was a physical impossibility to 
immerse each one of the three thousand who were baptized 
on the day of Pentecost, to dip the whole multitude on one 
and the same day. So also with the jailor at Philippi ; we 
are told that “he and all his” were “ straightway baptized,” 
—the same hour of the night; baptizing under these 
conditions could not have been the immersing of each, one by 
one. 

Fourthly, the ordinances of the Christian Religion are for 
the whole world, in all climates and amongst all nations, and 
baptism must be an ordinance suitable for all, the physically 
weak or strong, male or female, in the torrid or the frigid 
zone. But if immersion be the only Christian baptism, it is 
sometimes impossible in hot countries where water in quantity 
large enough for immersion, is scarce, and in the Arctic 
regions, where it would mean probable death by freezing. It 
would be cruel and dangerous, moreover, in the case of 
persons infirm, or aged, or sick, and weakly, or suffering from 
chronic disease of many kinds, as in the case of an aged man 
or woman of seventy years or upwards. There is a record in 
the annals of the Baptist Church in Dagnal Street, in this 
city, of an old lady “ seventy-five years of age, ancient and 
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infirm, and often labouring under a difficulty of breathing, 
who was fearful of being seized with it at the time of the 
administration of the ordinance, and therefore desired it 
might be done privately for fear of giving any occasion of 
ridicule by struggling or the like in the water.” But even this 
was not acceded to. ‘ After some time and deliberation, and 
arguments used by some friends in favour of its being public, 
she was persuaded to consent to it.” Had this poor infirm lady 
of seventy-five died under the operation, or in consequence 
of it, those who obliged her to it might fairly have been liable 
to an action for manslaughter. Can we suppose that Jesus 
Christ ever intended His ordinance to be thus employed as 
the instrument, either of indecency or of suffering ? 

One way in which our Christian brethren, the Baptists, prop 
up and recommend their practice, is by the sanction of great 
names; the sanction of men eminent in their day for piety 
and zeal, as holding and practising the tenets which they 
espouse. “A large bulky work, for example, has lately been 
published simultaneously in New York and London, entitled, 
Lhistory of the Baptists, * in which the apostles Peter and John 
and Paul, the Venerable Bede, the Waldenses, the Lollards, 
John Wyclif, Anne Askew, John Bunyan, and John Milton, are 
brought out in array as forbidders of infant baptism, and as 
maintainers of the doctrine that “the immersion of believers 
is the only Christian baptism.” If these Christian worthies 
could know that they were thus being marshalled in this 19th 
century, it would be enough (to use an expression of Dr. 
Armitage) “to make them turn in their graves.” 

It is beyond the scope of these Lectures to go through all 
these names, and to show how unwarranted it is to represent 
_ them as Baptists ; but I have chosen one, a near neighbour in 
his day, well-known and beloved by Christians of all 
Churches, I mean, JoHN BUNYAN, the author of that 
universally prized English classic—Zhe Prlorim’s Progress. 

Ever since his immortal book came into fame, John Bunyan, 
the tinker of Bedford, has been claimed by the Baptists as 


* By Thomas Armitage, D.D., London, Eliot Stock. 
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one of themselves. Passing from Charles Doe, who wrote in 
the year 1698, and an anonymous writer * of 1692, four years 
after Bunyan was dead, we find Dr. Armitage citing a list of 
writers—George Offor, who edited Bunyan’s works, in 1856, 
Thomas Scott, the Commentator, Robert Philip of Maberly 
Chapel, Rev. James Copner, vicar of Elstow, who published a 
life of Bunyan in 1874, Dr. Stebbing, who edited: Bunyan’s 
works in 1859, the historians, Froude, Green, and others s—all 
these he quotes as what he calls “the testimony of historians, 
all affirming that John Bunyan was a Baptist. But a 
moment’s reflection shews that these names are worthless on 
the question, apart from and in the absence of contemporary 
evidence. It is no proof of the truth of a statement, if, one 
person having made it, it is echoed by a thousand. A 
telegram comes to the editor of an evening paper, that the 
emperor of China is dead ; it is repeated in a hundred 
newspapers all over the country, but this repetition does not 
make it true. One sheep may break through a fence, and 
may be followed by a thousand ; but the fact that a thousand 
have passed through that way, does not prove that it was a 
pathway to begin with. In the matter of John Bunyan being 
a Baptist, writers have followed one another as a flock of 
sheep, simply saying over again what has been said before 


them Tf 

* Probably George Cockayne, founder of the Independent Church at Hare Court, 
London; see Brown’s Life of Bunyan, p. 390. 

+ An amusing example of this worthless iteration appears in a Life of John 
Bunyan, by Charles Williams, of Accrington, an ex-President of the Baptist 
Union, just published (1888) by the Baptist Tract and Book Society. To prove 
that Bunyan was re-baptised by immersion after his conversion, Mr. Williams’s 
earliest authority is Joseph Ivimey, who wrote a hundred and fifty years after the 
supposed event. Next he names Robert Philip, who wrote about 1540. Then 
follow as usual the names of Macaulay, Froude, Stanley ; and then he says : 
«‘ Other testimonies might be given, but surely these are sufficient to make credible 
the tradition that John Gifford baptized John Bunyan on a confession of Christ.”’ 
By-and-by doubtless, we shall have Charles Williams ranked as an authority for 
the supposed event. Were Mr. Williams ignorant of Dr. Brown’s work, he might 
be excused. But he names the book; and yet he suppresses all mention of the 
recently discovered evidence of the old registers concerning the baptism in infancy 
of Bunyan’s children. This new “ Life ”’ is evidently written to meet the damaging 
effect of Dr. Brown’s discovery. But ringing the old changes over again can- 
not drown the voices of contemporary evidence. 

KF 
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Let us examine the question under the following heads. 
I.—BUNYAN’S OWN BAPTISM WAS NOT IN MANHOOD BUT IN 

INFANCY. 7 

Ihe Rev. John Brown, now for twenty-four years minister of 
the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, and pastor of the Church over 
which Bunyan was pastor, has devoted much time and labour 
to the investigation of the facts and circumstances of John 
Bunyan’s life, and has given the results of his investigations to 
the world in a new Life of Fohn Bunyan, a volume published 
two years ago, of great literary and historical interest. He 
has discovered the register of John Bunyan’s baptism in 
infancy, recorded in the Transcript Registers of Elstow 
Church in the year 1628. Itis as follows :—1628, Yohn the 
Sonne of Thomas Bonnionn Funr. the 30 of November. Bunyan 
was thus baptized in infancy, and we never once in any of his 
works find him repudiating his early baptism. Moreover we 
have no record whatever from his pen of his being re-baptized 
in any way, after his coming to riper years. We find indeed Dr. 
Armitage in the year 1887, declaring, “ Soon after this, 1653, 
Mr. Gifford immersed him in the river Ouse”; but the state- 
ment lacks any adequate historical proof. Its only basis is 
the statement of an anonymous writer after Bunyan’s death, 
and thirty-seven years after the supposed event. It is. 
repeated by Dr. Armitage three or four times, but this no 
more makes it true than if you taught a parrot to Say it. 
Indeed there is no evidence to prove that the Church of 
which Mr. John Gifford was the first Pastor, was, in his time, 
a Baptist Church. Prefixed to its earliest minutes is a short 


historical sketch beginning thus ;— 

‘‘In the towne of Bedford and the places adjacent, there hath been persons 
godly. . . Among these that reverend man, Mr. John Grew, was chief, also Mr. 
John Eston, sen., and brother Anthony Harrington, with others ; Men that in 
those times were enabled of God to adventure farre in shewing their detestation of 
ye bishops and their superstitions. But, as I saide, these persons with many more 
neither were, nor yet desired to be, embodied into fellowship according to ye order 
of the Gospell. . . But when it pleased God (who had before appointed that holy 
ordinance of the Communion of Saintes) to shew His mercy to this people, He 
placed Mr. John Gifford among them for their minister in Christ J esus, and to be 
their pastor and bishop.’’ * 


* Brown’s Life of Bunyan, p. 81. 
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Thus while the holy ordinance of the Communion of Saints is 
named, there is no mention of Baptism, or Baptists ; and the 
baptismal registers of the children of many of the early 
members of the Church in their infancy, are to be found in 
the revister books of the parish churches of Bedford. In 
their own records, moreover, there is no mention whatever of 
the baptism of any of their members. * 


Neither have we a tittle of evidence to prove that John 
Gifford, the first pastor, was a Baptist. It is recorded of him 
in the annals of the Bedford Church (p. 8), ‘“ Having 
continued preaching awhile and receiving some light in the 
Congregationall way, after some acquaintance also with other 
ministers, he attempted to gather into Gospell fellowship the 
saintes and brethren in and about the towne... At length 
twelve of the holy brethren and sisters began this holy 
worke, viz.: Mr. John Grew and his wife, Mr. John Eston 
the elder, Anthony Harrington and his wife, Mr. John 
Gifford ... The manner of their putting themselves into a 
state of a Church of Christ was :—After much prayer and 
waiting upon God and consulting one with another by the: 
word, with one consent they joyntly first gave themselves to 
the Lord and to one another by the will of God. This done, 
they with one mouth made choyce of brother Gifford to be 
their’Pastor...... Now the principle upon which they thus 
entered into fellowship, and upon which they did afterwards 
receive those that were added to their body and fellowship, 
was fatth in Christ and Holtness of Life, without respect to 
this or that circumstance or opinion in outward and circum- 
stantiall things.” Tt 

Here not only have we no mention of “ the immersion of 
believers,’ but it is positively excluded as among circum- 
stantial things not to be considered. John Gifford was 
pastor from 1650, the date of formation, down to his death 
in September 1655, and it was during his pastorate that 
John Bunyan was admitted to the Church; now there is 
no record whatever of Gifford’s dipping any one in the 


* Brown’s Life of Bunyan, pp. 2385, 237. t+ Ibid. pp. 84, 80. 
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river Ouse, or anywhere else. Not a shred of evidence is 
there that Gifford was himself a Baptist, or immersed. 
On the contrary, in a letter * to the Church on his 
deathbed he says : — “Concerning separation from the 
Church about baptism, laying on of hands, annointing with 
oil, psalms or any externals, I charge every one of you 
respectively, as you will give an account of it to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall judge both quick and dead at His 
coming, that none of you be found guilty of this great evil.” 
Now when with these words we couple the fact, which we 
know from Bunyan himself, + that the Baptists had been 
endeavouring to produce separation in this very Church upon 
the subject of ‘“‘ zmmersion of believers as the only Christian 
baptism,’ we have in this word of Gifford’s very clear proof 
that he was strongly opposed to the Baptists of his day. On 
his deathbed he solemnly warns his flock against the 
separation which the Baptists were trying to bring about. 
Yet this is the man whom we are now in the igth century 
asked to regard as the Dipper of John Bunyan in the river 
Ouse. 

But what makes the silence of contemporary history 
regarding Bunyan’s alleged immersion the more weighty, is 
the fact that Bunyan has himself left us a deeply interesting 
autobiography, in his work entitled “ Grace abounding to the 
Chief of Sinners.’ Here we have a minute, circumstantial, 
and detailed account, from his own pen, of the feelings, 
experiences, and facts, of his own life, from the days when he 
went to school, onwards to the time of his joining the Church, 
and entering the ministry. In § 253 of this work { Bunyan 
says: “I shall begin with what I met with when I first did 
join in fellowship with the people of God in Bedford. After 


* The letter is expressly about ‘‘ Church Affairs.” Offor, Memoir, III. p. 27. 


t ‘Those continual assaults that the rigid brethren of your way, made, not only 
upon this congregation to rend it ; but also upon many others about us ; if per- 
adventure they might break us in pieces, and draw from us disciples after them. 
Assaults, I say, upon this congregation by times, for no less than these sixteen or 
eighteen years.’’ This was written by Bunyan in 1672-3. Offor, IT. 618. 


{ Brown’s Edition, p. 136. 
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I had propounded to the Church that my desire was to walk 
in the Order and Ordinances of Christ with them, and was 
admitted by them, while I thought of that blessed Ordinance 
of Christ, which was His last Supper with His disciples before 
His Death, that Scripture, ‘ Do this in remembrance of me, 
Luke xxii. 19, was made a very precious word unto me.” 
Here Bunyan describes the circumstances of his admission to 
the Church ; he mentions the Lord’s Supper in solemn and 
reverential words; and if he had gone through the other 
very definite and serious ceremony of being “ Dipped in the 
river Ouse,’ or re-baptized, it is in the highest degree 
improbable that he would have omitted the mention of it here. 
Moreover in his other works, in his writings upon Baptism, he 
never says that he had been dipped himself, or that he had 
ever dipped any one. In fact (as we shall see) there was no 
baptistery in the Bunyan Meeting or Chapel for 140 years, from 
the time that the Church was formed, until 1796. Under the 
Indulgence of 1672, the Meeting House was not certified as a 
Place of religious worship “ for Baptists,’ or “ Anabaptists, © 
as Baptist places of worship in the lists were, nor was Bunyan 
described in the licence “‘ to be a Baptist teacher, ’—the usual 
formula for those ministers who were Baptists. The place is 
is licenced to be a “ Congregationall ” meeting-place, the 
people are designated “of the Perswasion, commonly called 
Congregationall, ” and Bunyan is named “ Congregational ” 
teacher. Here is the record of his licence, and that of the 
house in which the church met :-— 


1672. “ The howse of Fosias Roughead tn ye Towne of Bedford 
Congr. Meeting Place 9 May.” 


1672. ‘ Lzcence to Yohn Bunyon to be a Congr. Teacher in the 
howse of Fostas Roughead 9 May.” * 


* Record office, Charles II. 1672, SP. Domestic ; Preaching Licences, Entry 
Book, vol. 38a, fol. 93. On the same folio three licences of ‘ Anabaptist Teachers ”’ 
occur. Other designations occuring are, ‘‘ Presbyterian,”’ ‘‘ Baptist,” ‘‘ Anti- 
nomian.’? For example, ‘‘ Licence to Stephen Kilbey of Shefford in Bedfordsh. 
Bapt. Teacher No. 18, 79.2? See also S.P. Dom. Car. Il. Bundle 526, and Brown’s 
Life of Bunyan, pp. 229, 282. 
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Another important fact to be considered in deciding what 
John Bunyan’s views on baptism were, is this :— 

IT—ALL HIS TREATISES RELATING TO THE SUBJECT ARE 
DIRECTED, NOT IN FAVOUR OF THE BAPTISTS, BUT AGAINST 
THEM. 

Bunyan repeatedly describes the Baptists as those who 
chiefly hindered him in his ministry. This part of the 
argument is usually met by the statement, that the only point 
upon which Bunyan differed from the Baptists, and for which 
he contested, was what is called “open communion” ; that 
is, the admission of persons unbaptized, 7. ¢., undipped, to — 
the communion of the Church. Now-a-days, many Baptist 
Churches adopt open communion ; but in Bunyan’s days (it 
is urged) the Baptists almost universally were strict com- 
munionists, and would admit none to fellowship but those 
who were immersed, and hence their quarrel with Bunyan. 
William Kiffin, in his work entitled Some Serdous Reflections, 


has the following :— 

‘“'To the Reader. The Author who himself is against the baptizing of 
children, and for the baptizing of believers upon their profession of faith in Christ, 
makes it none of the least of his arguments why he is against children’s baptism 
LUODi ne wens viz., that there being no... . president or example in the 
Scriptures for children’s baptism, therefore children ought not to be baptized. . . . 
I shall . . nothing of the great contempt cast by him upon water baptism, but 
desire that the Lord may humble him for it. Wisdom is justified of her children. 

. . Thine in the Lord. W.K.’’ * 

these words give Kiffin’s view of Bunyan’s Opinions, but 
they arenot Bunyan’s words ; and Kiffin was not an authority 
concerning John Bunyan’s acts. Bunyan we find repeatedly 
declares, that Baptism is a Divine ordinance. His words 
are: “ [hat I deny the ordinance of Baptism, or that I have 
placed one piece of an argument against it, though they (the 
Baptists) feign it, is quite without colour of truth.” + ‘Touching 
shadowish or figurative ordinances ; I believe that Christ hath 


* The little book is in the Bodleian, and unique. It is very dilapidated and 
imperfect. It is entitled, Some Serious Reflections on that part of... Bunion’s 
Confession of Faith touching... . Communion with unbaptized Persons, §c., London, 
Francis Smith, 1673. Dr. Brown, of Bedford, saw the book in the Bodleian, on 
August 4th, 1886, and he has given me the above extract. 


+ Offor, as before, II., 617. 
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ordained but two in His. Church, viz., Water-Baptism, and 
the Supper of the Lord, both of which are of excellent use to 
the Church in this world... But I count them not the 
fundamentals of our Christianity, nor grounds or rule to 
communion with saints.” ‘Question. But do you not," he 
is asked, “count that by water-baptism, and not otherwise— 
that being the initiating and entering ordinance,—they 
ought to be received into fellowship ? Answer—No ; for 
herein lies the mistake—to think that because in time past 
baptism was administered upon conversion, therefore it is the 
initiating and entering ordinance into Church communion.” 
“Tt does not give the person baptized a being of membership 
with this or that Church.” ‘The person that is baptized stands 
by that a member of no church at all.” * 

All this, and much more that might be quoted, shows that 
Bunyan’s difference with the Baptists was far deeper than the 
question of open communion. “ Water-baptism,” he affirms, 
“has nothing to do in a Church as a Church. Baptism 
makes thee no member of the Church, neither doth it make 
thee a visible saint. It giveth thee neither right to nor being 
of membership at all.” fT 

Regarding the sudyects of baptism, it is, as has been shewn 
by extracts from their confessions of faith alike in 1643 and 
in 1880, the fundamental principle of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, open-communionists as well as close, that baptism is to 
be dispensed only to believers, to persons professing faith, 
and to these alone. Thus they tie faith and baptism so that 
there is to be no baptism without personal faith in the 
candidate for it. Bunyan, on the contrary, writes ;—* That 
baptism is the fruit of faith, or that faith ought to be tied to 
take its first step in water baptism . . is not found expressed 
within the whole Bible.’ + The Baptists, open-com- 
munionists as well as close, hold that baptism is the initiatory 


ordinance into Church fellowship ; John Bunyan says ;— 
“ Ferein lies the mistake, to think that because in time past baptism was 
administered upon conversion, that therefore it is the initiating and entering 


* Offor II., 604, 605, 606, A Reason of my practice in worship. 
+ Offor II., 619. + Ibid II., 619. 
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ordinance into Church communion ; when, by the Word, no such thing is testified 
of it.”? (605)... . “After Christ's ascension, Philip baptized the eunuch, but 
made him by that no member of any particular Church. We only read that Philip 
was caught away from him, and that the eunuch saw him no more, but went on his 
way rejoicing, to his master and country of Ethiopia. Neither was Cornelius made 
& member of the Church at Jerusalem, he being baptized at Peter’s command at 
Ceesarea.’’ (606). “That submitting to water baptism is a sign or note that was 
ever required by any of the primitive churches of him that would hold fellowship 
with them. . . or that they did acknowledge it a sign thereof, I find not in all 
the Bible.”’ (619). ‘‘ Baptism is, as to the practice of it, that which is without the — 
Church.”’ (620).  ‘‘ Water baptism hath nothing to do in a Church, as a church ; 
it neither bringeth us into the Church, nor is any part of our worship when we come 
there.’’ (623). ‘* Baptism is not the entering ordinance, is no part of the worship 
of God enjoined the Church as a Church.” (626). ‘‘The Lord’s Supper, not 
baptism, is for the Church as a Church.”’ (630). * 


It is evident from these extracts that the difference between 
John Bunyan and the Baptists concerned a question far deeper 
than that of open communion. Open-communion Baptists, 
while admitting persons without immersion to communion, 
nevertheless maintain that immersion is a Church ordinance, 
the initiatory ordinance into Church fellowship. Bunyan, 
while acknowledging baptism as Christ’s ordinance still to be 
observed, affirmed that it is not a Church ordinance, not the 
initiatory or entering ordinance into Church fellowship at all. 
Holding this view, he cannot justly be ranked a Baptist. 
And the Bedford Church, of which he was Pastor, evidently 
held the same views. With them Baptism was Christ’s 
ordinance ; they had their children baptized, as the old 
Registers witness ; but with them baptism was outside the 
Church as a Church. There is no mention in the records of 
the performance of any baptism ; indeed the word “ baptism ”’ 
only occurs four times between 1650 and 1690. And of these 
four, two are refusals even to transfer a member toa Baptist 
Church, because that Church made baptism by immersion an 
indispensable condition of membership. + 

Il]. THE MANNER IN WHICH JOHN BUNYAN AND HIS 
CHURCH WERE TREATED BY THE BAPTISTS, AND THE WAY 
THEY. SPOKE OF HIM, PROVE THAT HE WAS NOT ONE OF 


THEM. 
* See Differences about Water Baptism, Offor, II., in the pages named. 
+ Brown’s Life of Bunyan, p. 237, 
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In his reply (1673) to the work of Kiffin,* entitled Some 
Sertous Reflections, Bunyan writes :—“ I had not set pen 
to paper about this controversy had we been let alone at quiet 
+n our Christian communion. But being assaulted for more 
than sixteen years [7.¢. as far back as 1656], wherein the 
brethren of the baptized way, as they had their opportunity, 
have sought to break us in pieces, merely because we are not 
in their way all baptized first.’ + Speaking again of these 
assaults, he says :—“ Assaults, I say, upon this congregation 
by times, for no less than these sixteen or eighteen years 
[z.e., from 1654]. Yea, myself they have sent for, ancien: 
deavoured to persuade me to preak communion with my 
brethren; and also with many others they have often 
tampered, if haply their seeds of division might take.” tf) oHe 
says to Mr. Kiffin, “You have already been bold to affirm 
‘that all those that have baptized infants ought to be ashamed 
and repent, before they be shewn the pattern of the house, 
and what is this but to threaten, that if you could have your 
will of them you would quickly take from them their present 
church privileges.” ‘“‘ You object further, ‘ they cannot have 
the doctrine of baptism that understand not our way of 
administering it.’ This is your mistake, both of the doctrine 
and the thing itself.” Bunyan asks, “Are there none but 
those of your way the public Christians? Are there no 
public Christians or public meetings but them of your way! 
I did not think that all but Baptists should only abide in 
holes.” Again he says © The Lord’s Supper, and not 
baptism, is for the church as a church.” § ‘This author 
teareth us in pieces for not making baptism the ordinary rule 
for receiving the godly and conscientious into communion.” 
Bunyan wittily remarks, that, instead of charity, the Baptists 
urge, “‘ Above all things put on water.” ‘ Thus,” he adds, 
“you make baptism, though no church ordinance, a bar to 
shut out the godly.” Bunyan asks, “What acts of dis- 

* Bunyan designates this book thus :—‘‘ A book written by the Baptists, and 
published by Mr. T. P [aul] and Mr. W. K [iffin], entitled “ Some Serious 
Reflections.”’ Ofttor II. 616. 

+ Offor II. p. 617. + Offor II. p. 618. § Offor IT. pp. 622, 626, 629, 630. 
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obedience do we indulge them (our members) in?” and (he 
says) the Baptists reply, “In the sin of infant baptism.” 
This, then, was the charge of the Baptists against Bunyan 
and his flock. And his answer is: “We ‘indulge’ them 
not; but being commanded to bear the infirmities of the weak 
WE SUFFER IT; it being in our eyes such [7.e., an infirmity |, 
but in theirs they say a duty, till God shall otherwise 
persuade them.” We shall presently see that this was 
an “infirmity” which belonged to honest John himself. 
From these words it is evident (2) that Bunyan and his 
church “ suffered” the members who were parents to have 
their infant children baptized, and (4) that the said members 
considered infant baptism “a duty.” The Baptists called 
Bunyan’s conclusions “ devilish,” “p. (43:3 tephra ere 
ignorance and prejudice,” p. 41, and Bunyan himself, ‘one 
of Machiavel’s scholars,” “proud,” « presumptuous,” ‘“ im- 
peaching the judgment of God.” * 

Lhe animus of the Baptists towards Bunyan appears further 
in the questions they put to him. “J ask,” says Kiffin, “whether 
popularity and applause of variety of professors be not at the 
bottom of what you have said?” “Have you dealt brotherly 
or like a Christian to throw so much dirt upon your brethren ?”’ 
“Doth your carriage answer the law of love or civility ?”’ 
“Is not the spirit of Diotrephes of old in you?” ‘Did not 
your presumption prompt you to provoke them?” “Do you 
not delight to have your hand against every man?” Major 
D’Anvers, another Baptist champion, says, “I leave his 
(Bunyan’s) manifold Absurdities, Contradictions, unbrotherly 
Tauntings and Reflections, Contemptions, Traducings the 
wisdome of Christ and His holy Appointments, to be called 
to account.” He speaks of “his meanders,” “ how he hath 
darkened counsel by words without knowledge, and whilst 
he pretends Brotherly love, violates the law of charity, 
and under pretence of pleading for Truth, introduceth heinous 

* See Offor, as before, IT. pp. 631, 634. The pages given in the text are Bunyan’s own 
references to the work of Kiffin, now so scarce. Why is it so scarce ? Peradventure 


because the Baptists subsequently were ashamed of such language as applied to 
Bunyan, and destroyed the little book containing it. 
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Error.” He charges Bunyan with (1) “asserting that for 
a principle and practice in the worship of God that 
hath neither footing nor foundation in the Word of God.” 
(2) With “ positively thwarting and contradicting the wisdom 
and authority of Christ in his commission, who enjoynes 
Baptisme to be the next thing after faith and conversion.” 
“Mr. Bunian, in his opposing this principle, may well be said 
not only not to please God, but to be contrary to all men.” 
His reply to Mr. Paul is described as “ridiculous,” ‘‘ witness- 
ing either his egregious ignorance or self-condemnation.” 
“Under pretext of crying up obedience to the Ten Com- 
mandments, he [Bunyan] takes the boldness to decry and 
trample under foot Christ’s instituted worship. Did not such 
daring presumption cost Israel dear ?”’ * 

This was the way the Baptists of the time wrote and spoke 
of a man who had just come out of a twelve years’ imptison- 
ment for conscience sake. And even William Kiffin, one of 
the most careful and mild of Baptists, did not hesitate to 
taunt John Bunyan with the lowness of his rank, stigmatizing 
him for “‘a person of THAT rank, that need not be heeded or 
attended to.” Well does honest Bunyan reply, ‘He that 
despiseth the poor reproacheth his Maker.’ + Kiffin further 
taunts Bunyan thus, “I had not meddled with the controversy 
at all, had I found any of parts, that would divert themselves 
to take notice of you.” Some Serious Reflections, p. 2. Well 
does John Bunyan answer, “What need you thus trample 
any person SO disdainfully under your feet : What kind of a 
you am 1?” And he quotes the texts, “Ts not this the 
carpenter?” and, “Hath not God chosen the foolish, the 
weak, the base :” Well does Bunyan say a little further on, 
“ This kind of sincerity of yours will never make me one of | 
your disciples.” He tells us that “those of the rigid way of 
our brethren, the Baptists so called, . . . seek to break us 
to pieces . . - Mr. William Kiffin, Mr. Thomas Paul, and 
Mr. Henry D’Anvers, and Mr. Denne, fell with might and 


* Henry Danvers on Baptism, 1673, Postscript, pp. 41-04. 
+ Offor Il. p. 617. 
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main upon me; comparing me to the Devil, others to a 
Bedlam, others to a Sot, and the like, for my seeking peace 
and truth among the Godly.’ But he adds, “ Railing for 
railing I will not render’; and he touchingly concludes 
thus :—‘T am thine to serve thee, Christian, so long as I can 
look out at those eyes, that have had so much dirt thrown at them 
by many. J. BUNYAN.” * 


This was the way the Baptists of his day treated Bunyan ; 
this was their language towards the man who, three years 
after, wrote the Pilgrim’s Progress. No wonder their books 
directed against him are scarce; it is difficult to obtain a 
copy; no wonder the Baptists became ashamed of them ; 
and yet now they would fain claim him as their own, and 
bask beneath the glory of his fame. But we must proceed. 


IV. THE TESTIMONY OF THE REGISTERS 


As the old proverb says, “It takes many barrowfuls of 
earth to cover the truth ” ; facts are stubborn things ; and 
now, after the lapse of two centuries, there has come to light 
from the old archives of the Archdeaconry of Bedford, from 
the faded parchments of Parish and Transcript Registers, 
indisputable proof that John Bunyan had certainly three of 
his own children baptized in infancy. The Registers are as 
follow :— 

I. Erstow. ‘‘ Mary, the daughter of John Bonion, baptized July 20, 1650.” 

IT. Exstow. ‘‘ Elizabeth, the daughter of John Bonyon, was borne 14th day of 
April, 1654.” 
Ill. Sr. Curnpzrr’s, Buprorp, 1672: ‘“‘Bapt. Joseph Bunyan, ye son of John 
Bunyan, Nov. 16.’’ 

As to the first of these three Registers, we know that 
Bunyan had a daughter named Mary, who was blind, and of 
whom he touchingly speaks in his Grace A bounding thus :— 
“Especially my poor blind child, who lay nearer my heart 
than all I had besides. O the thoughts of the hardship I 
thought my blind one might go under, would break my heart 
to pieces,” f that is, when he went to prison. This is evidently 


* Offor IT. pp. 632, 656, 657. + Brown’s Life of Bunyan, p. 190. 
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the register of her baptism, which took place at Elstow, July 
20, 1650, when Bunyan was hardly 22 years old, and three 
years before he joined the Bedford Church. This Mary was 
the blind girl, probably his eldest child. In August, 1061, 
his second wife says, ‘‘ 1 have four small children that cannot 
help themselves, of which one is blind,” adding, ‘T amp but 
mother-in-law to them.”* Mary would at that date (1661) 
be eleven years old. If there were sons OF daughters older 
than she, they could not have been called “small children 
that cannot help themselves.” 


The next register of baptism is that of Elzzabeth, Bunyan’s 
second daughter, also at Elstow, and it runs thus :-—* Elizabeth 
the daughter of John Bonyon was borne 14th day of Aprtl, 1654.” 


Now this date brings us down to the year after Bunyan had 
joined the Bedford Church. It has been argued that the 
word is not “ bapizzed,” but “ borne,’ the date of birth being 
given, not of baptism. But this form of entry was simply in 
keeping with an ordinance introduced in 1653, to the effect 
that the date of birth, not of baptism, should be inserted in the 
parochial register. If in the case of Bunyan’s child only the 
word “borne” was employed, while the other entries for the 
year had the word “ baptized,” it would be significant. 
But this is not so. In the Elstow Baptismal Register there 
are twenty-four names for that year, and in everyone 
of them the word Jorne, not bapivzed, is used. Moreover, in 
the transcripts of this register, returned in 1662 to the Arch- 
deacon according to the revived law, this list is given under 
the head of Chrzstenings. Some try to shake this evidence 
by representing that the registrar, by law appointed in 1653, 
was a man different from the minister of the parish; that 
only births were entered by him, not baptisms, and that we 
have in the register-book for the years 1653-62 only a 
civil record. “The <Act aroused the wrath of the State 
clergy to the hottest indignation” : “the peevish resentment 


%* Relation of Bunyan’s Imprisonment, written by himself, Grace Abounding, Brown’s 
Edition, p. 223. 
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of the priests to the Act” * prompted them “to smuggle 
in” notes indicating that what were only births were also 
baptisms. But the fact is, in many cases, nay, in the 
majority, the registrar appointed by the parish, in obedience 
to the new law, was the minister of the parish himself; and 
he was no “ priest,” but “a godly and orthodox divine ” ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Parliament, by the Triers for 
the County, or by Oliver Cromwell himself. The “ priests,” 
the “state clergy,” had been deprived ten years before. They 
only remained and held office as ministers who acquiesced in 
the Commonwealth rule. The registers in question were kept 
in the ordinary parish parchment book, a book which in 
almost all cases contained baptisms, marriages, and burials, 
in one and the same volume, and under one and the same 
cover. This is the case with the Elstow Registry, Where 
the registrar was not the minister, he had to be present on 
the occasion of baptisms, marriages, and burials. JT have 
examined about a hundred of these register-books for this very 
date, 1653 to 1662, in the adjoining county of Hertford, and 
have found that, in most cases, the minister himself is, by 

*B. Armitage, History of the Baptists, pp. 487, 491. This writer here shows 
great ignorance of affairs in England during the Commonwealth. (2) The act of 
1658, cap. 6, was modified in 1656, cap. 10, as he might have seen in Scobell 
(p. 394), and was then only decreed “to stand and be in full force and strength 
Sor siz Moneths from and after the end of the first Session of this present 
Parliament.’’ (6) He fancies that these Transcript Registers were annually sent to 
the Archdeaconry during this period ; whereas when Episcopacy was suppressed. 
fully in 1646, the Archdeaconries were abolished too, and no Transcripts were sent 
until their reinstatement in 1661-2. Then the conforming clergy sent Transcripts for 
the whole period (1646-1662) at once. (c) He makes it an argument that the 
Transcripts for 1654 are without signature. But the maker of the Return for 
1646-62 signed, as was right, only at the end of his Transcript, not at the end of 
each year of it. This writer is chargeable with worse than ignorance. In his 
extract from Scobell, 1653, cap. 6, he omits among the items which the Registrar is 
to fairly enter in writing, ‘‘ the parents guardians and overseers names.”? Why did 
he omit this indication that the act was never fully carried out? Again, with the 
words of Bunyan’s wife before him, he mentions ‘four children to provide tor, 
but omits. the word ‘small,’ and ‘who cannot help themselves”? (p, 495). 
Further ; he represents Bunyan as speaking “of the sin of Infant Baptism 2?” 
Now these were the words of Bunyan’s accusers ; he inserts a note of interrogation 
where it ought not to be. John Bunyan never called Infant Baptism asin. This 
occurs twice over, pp. 484, 492. 
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name or by the handwriting, indicated as the registrar. In 
some registers the dates both of birth and of baptism are 
given, but often the word “born ” simply is employed. Now 
in the Transcript Register for Elstow these entries of 1654 
are all returned under the head of “Christenings”; and though 
this might not be of weight as proof, supposing that the 
parochial minister making the return was a new man, put in 
at the Restoration in 1660-62, upon the eviction of the 
Commonwealth minister, it is of moment in this case; be- 
cause he was the same man, Christopher Hall, the minister 
who made the original entry, and who, having conformed, 
retained the living, and made the transcript of his own 
registers himself. Had those registers in 1654 and following 
years been only births, and not baptisms with date of birth 
(and he must have known’, he would not have returned them 
as “Christenings.” Here then we have clear evidence that 
John Bunyan had his daughter Elizabeth also baptized in 
infancy after he had joined the Bedford Church. 

But the éherd record is the most significant of all. 

St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, 1672. “ Bapt. Foseph Bunyan ye son 
of Fohn Bunyan, Nov. 16.” 

Now we have evidence that John Bunyan, out of prison 
ten months before, was living in St. Cuthbert's parish 
at this date; we know also that he had a son named Foseph ; 
and further, that at this date, 1672, he was pastor of the 
Bedford Church. Here then is the plain and unmistakable 
record of the baptism of his son. 

There are various ways suggested of getting over this 
by those who would make John Bunyan a Baptist. 

1. It is suggested that, though Bunyan was a Baptist, his 
wife peradventure was not, and that, unknown to him, she 
may have taken her baby to be baptized. Dr. Angus has 
pleaded thus :—‘“ My father was a strong Baptist, as my 
forefathers have been for ages. And yet I was baptized in 
infancy at the parish church. My mother was then a 
Presbyterian or a Church woman ; and while my father was 
from home I was christened. Charles Birrell, who was a 
strong Baptist, concurred in the baptism of some of his 
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children to meet the wish (which was also the conscientious 
conviction) of his wife.’ * But Bunyan was twice married ; 
his first wife died in 1659, leaving ‘four small children ” ; 
and if these baptisms of his children were against his will, 
both wives must have deceived him, each acting in opposition 
to her husband. Had Bunyan been thus over-reached by his 
first wife, he would have been careful not to be over-reached 
by the second. 2. It is suggested that he was, on the 
third occasion, in prison; so that his second wife could 
do as she liked, unknown to him. But the fact is Bunyan 
was not now in prison. He was liberated early in that year ; 
and was living in his own house in St. Cuthbert’s. The 
Church Records tell us that at an assembly of the Church 
on Nov. 24th, 1671, the choice of brother Bunyan to the 
office of Elder was considered ; showing that then he had 
so much liberty that the Church could think of choosing 
him as Pastor. At a full assembly, Jan. 21st, 1671-2, 
the congregation called forth’ and appointed “our brother 
John Bunyan to the pastoral office or eldership. And he 
accepting thereof, gave up himself to serve Christ and His 
Church in that charge ; and received of the Elders the right 
hand of fellowship.” + He was therefore certainly out of 
prison at this date, and in full expectancy of continued 
liberty. The Declaration of Indulgence came out seven 
weeks after this (March 15th). On March 27th we find 
him writing again “from prison”:t but he was soon out 
again, and permanently, because the licence for the place 
for a teacher in Bedford “for the use of such as doe 
not conforme ...who are of the Perswasion, commonly 
called Congregationall, to meet and assemble in,’ bears date 
May gth, 1672, and on August 2oth, the barn thus licensed was 
conveyed to John Bunyan and others. Early in May 1672 also, 
Bunyan applied for his own licence to preach, and for licences 
for 25 other preachers. The Leicester Town Records, more- 
over, record his preaching there on October 6th. § These are 


* Letter to Dr. Brown, Aug. 6, 1986. t Brown’s Life, p. 228. 
¢ Offor IT. 281. § Ibid. p. 288. 
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ample proofs that Bunyan was out of prison in 1672. That 
he was in 1672 a resident in St. Cuthbert’s parish, the Hearth 
Rolls of that date shew. Further we know that the mother 
of this child Joseph, was a pious woman, and of the same 
faith with her husband ; she made a very brave attempt to 
secure his liberty, and her pleadings with the judges, which 
have come down to us, witness that she espoused her 


husband’s views. “He preacheth nothing,’ she answered the 
judge’s taunts, ‘‘ but the word of God.” “God hath owned 
him, and done much good by him... When the righteous 


Judge shall appear, it will be known that his doctrine is not 
the doctrine of the devil.” All that we know of this woman 
goes to prove that she would be the last person to take her 
child clandestinely to be baptized, in the face of her husband's 
principles. If she did it, it must have been with the full 
consent and approval of her husband. At this very time he 
was the object of attack on the part of the Baptists, and was 
engaged in controversy with them. And thus the subject 
must have been prominently in his mind ; which makes the 
act of baptizing their infant son all the more significant. 

3. Another attempt to get over this stubborn record is the 
suggestion made by the Baptist minister whom we have 
quoted, that the John Bunyan, named in the Register as the 
father of Joseph, was not our John, the author of Pilgrim's 
Progress, but his son, John Bunyan junior. 

Our Bunyan had in all six children ; four by his first wife— 
Mary, Elizabeth, John, Thomas ; and two by his second— 
Joseph and Sarah. Now it is argued that, as Bunyan’s son 
John had a erandaughter, Hannah, born in 1694, he must 
have married early, and that this “ Joseph” may have been 
his son, and Hannah's father. 

Against this far-fetched suggestion there are the following 
considerations :— 

(1). Had he been John Bunyan, Junior, and not John 
Bunyan, the Register would have said so. The father being 
still living, and in the same town, nay, in the same parish, 
“ Junior’ would have been appended to the name of his son, 

G 
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to distinguish him from his noted father, as is repeatedly 
done in the parochial registers. | 

(2). In 1672 the date of Joseph’s baptism, John Bunyan 
Junior, must have been still very young, because eleven years 
before, in 1661, he was one of “four small children that 
cannot help themselves.” 

(3). In the State Paper Office have been discovered two 
flearth Tax Rolls for the town of Bedford, one for the year 
1670-71 ; the other for 1673-4, in which the name of John 
Bunyan occurs as a householder in St. Cuthbert’s Parish. 
The Hearth Tax Rolls, as is well-known, supply a complete 
list of every householder in the several parishes, down to the 
very poorest, including those who could not pay the tax. 
Now while the name “John Bunyan” does occur, it occurs 
only once in each year ; there is only one “ John Bunyan ”’ in 
either list. But if the son John were also married and 
resident in the parish or anywhere in the town, as well as the 
. father, his name would certainly have occurred, and would 
have been entered likewise, probably as “John Bunyan, 
Jun.” The fact that only one John Bunyan is named, and 
named thus without Junior to his name, is clear proof that 
John Bunyan the father—the famous preacher—is the man 
meant. 

Seeing all this, the writer we have quoted resorts to a series 
of pure inventions. (a) He puts back Bunyan’s marriage to 
1646, when Bunyan was only seventeen years old. (6) He 
makes “ John” his first-born child. (c) He supposes that 
this John Junior had a son named Joseph, of which we have 
no independent proof. (d) He imagines that this son Joseph 
when married had a daughter named Hannah ; whereas we 
know by the registers of St. Paul’s, Bedford, that Joseph 
Bunyan was married in December, 1694, the year of this 
Hannah’s birth, and had two children, otherwise named, 
born and baptized in 1695 and 1696. Finding this to be the 
case, how does our bold author proceed? He deliberately 
and wantonly (e) alters the record of Hannah Bunyan’s 
age, cut, as it is, upon her tombstone. The tombstone is 
in the wall of the Bunyan Meeting, inside, and the lettering 
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not therefore in the slightest degree obliterated. “ Aged 
76 years” is as plain as can be. But in order to make his 
theory square, and to undo, by hook or by crook, the 
testimony of the register, this too zealous Baptist says, 
“76” on the tombstone ought to have been (7 eee 
old lady was wrong in her own age, the surviving relations 
were wrong, or, forsooth, the stone cutter must have made a 
mistake. Wrong it must be, because, if right, the Register 
must tell, as in truth it does, the baptism. in infancy of 
JOSEPH THE SON OF OUR JOHN BUNYAN HIMSELF. 

At the time of his son Joseph’s birth, John Bunyan was by 
no means an old man. Born in 1628, he was in 1672 just 44 
years of age. In 1671, before the termination of his twelve 
years’ imprisonment, it is clear from the Church records that 
he was granted considerable liberty, and frequently visited the 
Church and his own family residing in St. Cuthbert’s parish. 
In January, 1671-2, he was out of prison and was chosen 
Pastor of the Church. In May of that year he obtained his 
licence (under the Indulgence) as a “ Con gregationall teacher.” 
Then came the birth and the baptism, in November, of this son 
Joseph, and the father and mother, believing in baptism as a 
Divine ordinance,—not a sign of faith or of membership, but 
«without the Church as a Church,” of world-wide application, 
—thus dedicate their child to the Lord, and have his baptism 
registered in the parish to which they belonged. They 
simply do what (as the registers witness) several prominent 
and excellent members of the fellowship habitually did ; and 
thus in act made a silent protest against the views of the 
ordinance, which some had been endeavouring for sixteen or 
eighteen years to thrust upon them. 

There is a mention of this very son Joseph in the year 
before Bunyan’s death, 1687, when the boy would be about 
fifteen years of agé. One of his London hearers, disposed to 
shew kindness to Bunyan’s children for Bunyan’s sake, 
“offered to take his son Joseph into his business, without 
premium or fee ; a kindly offer, which, however, was frustrated 
by Bunyan’s own scrupulous feeling, which led him to say that 
God sent him not to advance his family, but to preach the 
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Gospel.” * The age of the youth at this time, when such an 
offer was appropriate, tallies with the date of his baptism in 
the register. 

We therefore abide by the plain and obvious testimony of 
the Baptismal Register, that on Nov. 16th, 1672, John Bunyan 
had his infant son Joseph baptized, and the baptism registered 
at St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford. We are not obliged to think that 
necessarily the ceremony was performed in church. Private 
baptisms as well as public are entered in the parochial 
registers ; aiid Bunyan probably got a brother minister to do 
it, or did it himself, as a family ordinance at home. Indeed 
there is an indication of this in the circumstance of which 
Dr. Brown informs me, namely, that the vicar of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, omits this particular entry in his transcript return to the 
Archdeacon. . 

This act of Bunyan throws considerable light upon the 
treatises which he published, and the assaults which were 
made upon him by the Baptists, about this very time, 1672 
and 1673. He published ‘“ A Confession of my Faith, and a 
Reason of my Practice,” in 1672; and this was followed by 
two other works, ‘‘ Differences in Water Baptism no bar to 
Communion, 1673,’ and ‘“‘ Peaceable Principles and true.” In 
these he says :— 


‘‘ Baptism is a holy ordinance, but when Satan abuseth it and wrencheth it out 
of its place, making that which was ordained of God for the edification of believers, 
the only weapon to break in pieces the love, unity, and concord, of the saints, then 
what is baptism? Then neither is baptism anything.’’ He defines his position 
thus :— He tells us that he is charged with the guilt of indulging people ‘‘ in the 
sin of infant baptism.’’ ‘‘I own water baptism to be God’s ordinance, but I make 
no idol of it. Where you call now the Episcopal to side with you, and also the 
Presbyterian, &c., you will not find them easily persuaded to conclude with you 
against me. They are against your manner of dipping, as well as the subject of 
water baptism.’’ ‘‘ When I plead for the unbaptized, I chiefly intend those who 
were not so baptized as my brethren judge right according to the first pattern.”’ Tf 


Bunyan also appends approvingly these words of Henry 


Jesse :— 
‘‘ Though there be no example or command, in so many words, to receive one that 
holds the baptism he had in his infancy, nor to reject such a one, there is a command 


* Brown’s Life of Bunyan, p. 384. 
t Offor II. 633, 639, 642. 
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to receive him that is weak in the faith. And that it should be supposed such 
tenderness would bring in children in age to be Church members—‘‘ Yea and 
welcome, if any body could prove them to be in the faith though never so weak.’’ * 


This is in keeping with the testimony of the Pilgrim's 
Progress in its second part. Christiania and her four children 
two of whom are “little children,” travel together after their 
father :— 


‘‘ With that the keeper of the gate did marvel, saying, What ! is she now become 
a pilgrim, that but a while ago abhorred that life ? Then she bowed her head, and 
said, Yea ; and so are these MY SWEET BABES also. Then he took her by the hand 
and led her in, and said also, Suffer the little children to come unto me ; and with 
that he shut up the gate.”’ T 


As to the testimony of the Pélgrim’s Progress in its first 
part, the remark of a friend of considerable acumen is not 
without its weight, “Had Bunyan been a Baptist he would 
certainly have brought his baptism into his Pzlgrzm’s Progress 
and have dipped Christzan.” 

In answer to the taunt of the Baptists against him, “ How 
long is it since you were a Baptist ?” he replies, “ I know 
none to whom that title is so proper as to the disciples of 
John. And since you would know by what name I would be 
distinguished from others, I tell you, I would be, and I hope I 
am, a CHRISTIAN ; and choose, if God counts me worthy, to 
be called a Christian, a Believer, or other such name as 1s 
approved by the Holy Ghost (Acts xi. 26). And as for those 
factious titles of Anabaptists, Independents, Presbyterians, or 
the like, I conclude that they came neither from Jerusalem nor 
Antioch, but rather from hell and Babylon.” 
| John Bunyan’s views so closely tallied with those of the 
eminent DR. JOHN OWEN, that he told Bunyan and others he 
would write a commendatory Lfzséle to Bunyan’s Treatise on 
Baptism ; and this so alarmed the Baptists, that they brought 
all their influence “to stop his hand.” Bunyan characteris- 
tically refers to this thus :— 

“Tf as you suggest the sober Dr. Owen, though he told me 
and others at first he would write an Epistle to my book, yet 


* Offor II. pp. 645, 646, Mr. H. Jesse’s Judgment. Jesse died in 1663. 
+ Religious Tract Society Large Type Edition, p. 336. 
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waved it afterwards, this is also to my advantage ; because 
it was through the earnest solicitations of several of you that 
at that time stopped his hand ; and perhaps it was more for 
the glory of God, that truth should go naked into the world, 
than as seconded by so mighty an armour-bearer as he.” * 


Bunyan argues that as “‘some of those called Baptists could 
die in opposing infant baptism, so some of them that are for 
infant baptism could die for that as atruth.” The Baptists 
further charged him with using this argument :—‘* Where 
are infants forbidden to be baptized ?” ft 


In his Heavenly Footman he says :—“ Here is one runs a 
quaking, another a ranting ; one again runs after the Baptism, 
and another after the Independency. Here is one for free 


* Peaceable Principles and True, Offor II. 649. Another friend and a neighbour 
of John Bunyan was Joun Grips, minister of Newport Pagnell, one of the Non- 
conformist pastors ejected in 1662. THis licence in 1672 runs thus:—‘‘ Licence to 
John Gybbs to be a Presbyterian Teacher in his house at Newport Pagnell, Bueks, 
25 May.” (S.P.0. Car. II. Dom. Entry Book 38a, fol. 189.) He wrote a com- 
mendatory Epistle to Bunyan’s work, Siyhs from Hell, Luke xvi. 19-81, and says of 
him, “I verily believe God hath counted him faithful, and put him into the 
ministry . . . To my knowledge there are divers who have felt the power of the 
word delivered by him.”’ See Offor ITI. 672, who mistakes Gibbs’s signature J.@. 
for John Gifford, who had been dead three years when the book appeared. Another 
friend of John Bunyan’s was Witu1am Dexz, rector of Yelden, and master of 
Gonvil and Caius College, Cambridge, whose signature appears in an address to 
Oliver Cromwell in 1653, ‘‘ hoping that God will do great things by you’? Dell 
had Bunyan to preach for him in his church at Yelden on Christmas Day, 1659 (see 
Brown’s Life of Bunyan, p. 124). Dell held that ‘‘ one baptism,’’ Eph iv. 5, ‘is 
not the washing of water but the washing of the Spirit,’’ and that some, ‘‘ though 
they have been baptised with water never so much, live quite and clean out of the 
unity of the church.’’ ‘‘Unity,’’ he says, ‘‘is Christian, nniformity anti- 
Christian.’’ — Uniformity Examined, by W. Dell, 1651 (B.M. Lib. BE. 645). Dell 
wrote against the Baptists, arguing that John’s baptism was water-baptism and 
Christ’s spirit-baptism. The Yelden register as preserved in Notes and Queries, 3rd. 
Series V. 221, 2, names three of Dell’s children among the baptisms of 16538, 1656, 
1656, and here the word ‘‘born’’ is used. See Life of Dell in the Dictionary of 
National Biography.—Joun Witson, pastor of the Hitchin Church, was a very dear 
friend of John Bunyan ; and the Hitchin Church under his care was not, in his 
time, a Baptist Church ; it was connected with Mr. Haworth’s Church, at Hertford, 
who was an Independent. It does not occur in the lists of Baptist Churches in 
1689 and 1692 (see Ivimey I., 505, 6). The baptisms of the children of some of 
its members are to be found in the Hitchin parish-registers, 


{ Offor II. pp. 650, 654. 
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will, and another for Presbytery ; and yet possibly most of all 
these sects run quite the wrong way, and yet every one is for 
his life, his soul, either for heaven or hell.” ‘Be sure thou, 
and have a care of Quakers, Ranters, Freewillers ; also do 
not have too much company with some Anabaptists, though I 
go under that name myself.’ Thus was Bunyan labelled 
by some against his will even during his life; and Baptist he 
is still labelled by most who take that name. But Bunyan 
disowned it ; refused to be so designated, and says plainly, 
“Tf you would know by what name I would be distinguished 
from others, I tell you I would be, and I hope I am, a 
CHRISTIAN.” And as to “ the way in which to run ” here are 
his words :—‘If thou now say, which is the way ? I tell thee 
it is CHRIST, THE SON OF MARY, THE Son OF GOD.” Jesus 
saith, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life; no man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me.” 

And now to sum up our argument :—Here we have a body 
of Christians, claiming Bunyan as their own, whose one 
distinctive tenet is che zmmersion of believers the only Christian 
Baptism. We have seen jirst, that there is not one jot or tittle 
of contemporary evidence that John Bunyan had any other 
baptism than that at Elstow in his infancy,—not a jot or tittle 
of evidence that he ever once performed baptism by 
immersion throughout his pastorate of sixteen years. We 
have seen secondly, that all his Treatises relating to the 
subject, while affirming his belief in the ordinance, are 
directed, not in favour of the Baptists, but against them ;— 
condemning not only close communion, but the making 
baptism a church ordinance at all. Zhtrdly we have seen the 
manner in which Bunyan and his church were assaulted by 
the Baptists, and the language of insult their leaders used 
towards him, comparing him to the Devil, to a madman, to a 
sot, as he came out of a twelve-years prison for Christ's sake. 
And, fourthly, backing-up all these we have the testimony of 
the Parochial Registers, as if rising from the dead, and 
yielding their silent but invincible evidence to the baptism 
in infancy of at least three of his children. The evidence is 
cumulative. While each argument is complete and unanswer- 
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able in itself, each leads on to the next as what we might 
expect, 7 being so. And each in turn confirms that going 
before ; the last being, so to speak, the topstone, the con- 
firmation, the sealing of the whole. The conclusion forced 
upon a fair mind is like ¢he effect in architecture. In examin- 
ing details this is lost. But when we view the argument, first 
minutely, point by point, and then, standing as if at a 
distance, contemplate the entire edifice of proof from founda- 
tion to topstone,—with the light of his immortal book shining 
upon it,—the conviction is forced upon us, that the claim of 
the Baptists for John Bunyan is totally unwarranted ; and 
that, if the man himself were here to speak, he would be the 
first, perhaps with a smile of pity for them, to decline their 
appropriation ofhim. And indeed he does thus stand among 
us, he does bear thus this witness. From the east and from 
the west, from the north and from the south, the readers of 
his great work have come, and still they come, each in his 
own tongue drinking in the humble Dreamer’s homely and 
heartwinning allegory, as from a fountain untainted by any 
sectarian narrowness, and rejoicing in the clearness, the 
depth, the Christlikeness of his spirit. He belongs to all, 
all who believe in and love Jesus Christ, whatever be their 
outward name. Like his great book, the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
the man himself is free from the narrowness of any one 
communion, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Independent, or Baptist ; 
he rises and lives above these distinctions, and is enshrined in 
all our hearts, as a noble apostolic champion of the truth as it 
is in JESUS. He seems none other than his own ideal guide, 
who “had eyes lifted up to heaven, the best of books in his 
hand ; the law of truth was written upon his lips, the world 
was behind his back; he stood as if he pleaded with men, 
and a crown of gold did hang over his head.” 


N.B.—A Pedigree of the Bunyan family 1s inserted here. 


Mar. 1633, Bur. 1659. Mar. 1620, Died 1631. | 
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Bap. July 20, 1650. 
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Bap. 1634. ’ Mar. 1618. Married Jan. 10, 1623, Bap. Feb. 24, 1602-3. | Bap. 13 Nov. 1603. Mar. 1644. 
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Charles Bunyan, Thomas Bunyan, 
Bap. May 22, Bur. May 30,1645. Ree. into fellowship, 1673. 
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[st wife, ...... Sees tell BUN YAN, = Elizabeth,....., 2nd wife, mar, 1659. Margaret, William Bunyan, 
| Died 1658. Bap. 30 Nov. 1628. | Bap. Mar. 7, 1630. Bap. Dee. 1, 1633. 
‘* Four small children that cannot help themselves,”’ in 1661. Died 31 Aug. 1688. Bur. July 24, 1644. 
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Born 14 April, 1654. of Godlington. Died 1728. 2nd wite. lst wife, and died Mar. Dec. 19, Bap. Nov. 16, 1672. | Mar. Dec. 1694. 
Mar. 16 April, 1677. Died 4 June, Nov. 1660.) 1686. 
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Hannah Bunyan, .... Browne == Mary....., 
his granddaughter, 1 
Born 1694, Stephen, 
Died Feb. 15, 1770, Bap. 14 Nov. 1687. 
Aged 76. i - 
g Chernock Bunyan, Ann, 
Elizabeth, Stephen, Bap. Oct. 1695, Bap. Oct. 1696. 
Bap. Jan. 29, 1692. Bap. Dec. 25, 1696. Buried Nov. 1696. Buried Nov. 1696. 
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(Descendants now living in Northamptonshire). 
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VI. 


CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION. 


HE forgiveness of sins is the great blessing of the 
Gospel ; and the main question is, How am I to obtain 
it? To this question the Church of Rome answers, By the 
divinely appointed Sacrament of Penance. Go to the priest, 
confess all and each of your sins in his ear ; he will appoint 
for you certain penances which you must perform, and to him 
alone belongs the power of absolving you. Confession to a 
priest, and his absolution thereupon obtained, is (according 
to Romanism) the only means appointed by God for the 
procuring of pardon. “ Whosoever shall deny that sacra- 
mental confession is necessary to salvation, or who says that 
penance is not truly and properly a sacrament appointed in 
the Universal Church, having, as the acts of the penitent, — 
contrition, confession, and satisfaction, and, as the acts of | 
the priest, the secret hearing of the confessed, the assigning 
the penance, and the pronouncing the words, ““T absolve 
thee,’—let him be accursed.” 

Sacerdotalists in the Established Church of this country call 
this “an ancient and pious ordinance,’ and are endeavouring 
to restore it in the parishes where they have power. Though 
the thirty-nine articles deny that it is a sacrament, yet in the 
Morning and Evening Service, as they plead, there is an 
Absolution which runs thus :—‘‘ Almighty God . . hath given 
power and commandment to his ministers, to declare and 
pronounce to his people, being penitent, the absolution and 
remission of their sins” ; and no curate, who is not in 
priest’s orders, is allowed to read that Absolution, the przest 
alone possessing the power of absolving, given to him at his 
ordination in the words, ‘“‘ Whose sins thou dost forgive, they 
are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
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retained.” Further, in the first exhortation to Holy Com- 
munion the people who need a quiet conscience are told “ to 
open their grief to the minister,” that they may receive ‘the 
benefit of absolution.” Further, in the order for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick, “‘the sick person shall be moved to make a 
special confession of his sins, after which confession, the 
priest shall absolve him (if he humbly and heartily desire it) 


after this sort :— 

‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his Church to absolve all 
sinners who truly repent and believe in him, of his great mercy forgive thee thine 
offences : And by his authority committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’’ 


Now the question for us to consider is,—Is this doctrine 
Scripture truth, or is it Church error: What is the teaching 
of the Bible, of the Old and New Testament, of our Lord 
himself and his apostles, as to the way to obtain the for- 
giveness of sins? 


We shall answer this question first with reference to CON- 
FESSION, and secondly with reference to ABSOLUTION. 


I. As to CONFESSION ; Holy Scripture plainly teaches the 
duty of repentance, sorrow for sin, and confession of it to 
God. St. Paul at Athens declared, ‘‘ God commandeth men 
that they should all everywhere rvefent?.’’ Repentance and 
remission of sins are to be preached in Christ’s name unto all 
the nations. Jesus preached and said, “ Refent ye ; for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ The Douay Bible and 
Rhemish Testament,—the version sanctioned by the Romish 
Church, renders the Greek word for “repent,” z.¢., weravoeire, 
‘“Do penance.” But the word has not this meaning. It 
signifies a turning or change of mind, a turning, that is, from 
sin to holiness, from the power of Satan unto God. The 
repentance implies sorrow on account of sin, as we read in 
2 Cor. vii. 10, “* Godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salva- 
tion, a repentance which bringeth no regret : but the sorrow 
of the world worketh death.” It also includes con/fesszon of 
sin to God. 

The Scriptures plainly teach this both in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. Thus the Psalmist says (Psalm 
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xxxii. 5), “I acknowledged my sin unto Thee, and mine 
iniquity have I not hid; I said, I will confess my transgres- 
sions unto the Lord, and Thou forgavest the iniquity of my. 
sin.’ And he adds :—‘‘For this shall every one that is 
Godly pray unto THEE in a time when thou mayst be found.” 
This Psalm is specially quoted by St. Paul, Rom. iv. 6-8, as 
showing how justification is to be obtained according to the 
Christian doctrine. So Solomon says in his Dedicatory Prayer 
(1 Kings viii. 47-50), ‘ If they turn again and make supplica- 
tion unto Thee, . . saying, We have sinned, and have done 
perversely, we have dealt wickedly, .... then hear Thou 
their prayer and their supplication, and forgive thy people who 
have sinned against Thee.’ Again, in Jer. ili. 12, 13, the 
Prophet says—“ Return, thou backsliding Israel, saith the 
Lord. Only acknowledge thine iniquity, that thou hast 
transgressed against the Lord thy God.” “I will go,” says 
Jehovah by Hosea (v. 15), ‘(and return to my place, till they 
acknowledge their offence, and seek my face ; in their afflic- 
tion they will seek me earnestly.” Ezra prays (Exra ix. 6): 
“OQ my God, I am ashamed, and blush to lift up my face to 
thee, my God, for our iniquities are increased over our head, 
and our guiltiness is grown up unto the heavens.” So Daniel 
prays ‘ix. 5, 8): “We have sinned and done wickedly, and 
have rebelled, even turning aside from thy precepts and from 
thy judgements. ... O Lord, to us belongeth confusion of 
face, to our kings, to our princes, and to our fathers, because 
we have sinned against thee.” 

To God confession of sin is to be made; to God and 
not toa priest. And therefore our Divine Redeemer invited 
all sinners to Himself, telling them that He came not to call 


the righteous but sinners to repentance. “Come unto Me,” 
he says, “and I will give you rest.” The prodigal son, in 
the parable, is described as saying: ‘I will arise and go to 


my Father, and will say unto Him, Father, I have sinned.” 
The poor Publican stood afar off putting up his supplication 
in the temple direct to God, ‘‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner” ; and he went down to his house justified, that is 
“accounted as righteous,’ a forgiven man, without making 
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confession to any priest. And, once more, St. John writes : 
““If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
-the truth is notin us. If we confess our sins, HE is faithful 
and righteous to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.” Inthe Lord’s Prayer, moreover, Christ 
teaches us to say, ‘Our Father which art in heaven... 
forgive us our trespasses.” Here all is plain ; there is no 
mention made of any special order of men to whom we are to 
confess, who open or shut heaven and hell, and who bind and 
loose sin. To God, in Christ, the sinner is invited to go, and 
to lay his soul’s case, in all its nakedness and defilement, 
directly before Him. 

There is one text of Holy Scripture which the advocates of 
the Confessional are prompt to urge, as sanctioning auricular 
confession, namely, James v. 16, ‘‘ Confess therefore your sins 
one to another.” The /vrs¢ point here to to be noted is, that 
the exhortation runs, ‘“‘ Confess your sins one to another ; “‘ one 
to another ”’ is the word, not, ‘‘ to the priest.”” Then, secondly, 
the same apostle James, in the same epistle (i. 5) sends the 
sinner direct to God; he never sends him to a priest. ‘If 
any of you,’ he says, “lacketh wisdom, let him ask of 
God, who giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not, and it 
shall be given him. But let him ask in faith, nothing 
doubting.” And he adds, ‘Be not deceived, My Beloved 
Brethren, every good gift and every perfect boon is from 
above, coming down from the Father of lights” (verses 16, 
17). ‘Draw nigh TO GOD, and he will:draw nigh to yous 
Cleanse your hands, ye sinners, and purify your hearts, ye 
double-minded . . . Humble yourselves in the sight of the 
Lord, and he shall exalt you” (iv. 8-10). Zhzrdly, it is clear 
that in the word ‘‘Confess your sins to one another,” the 
reference is to sins which we have committed agaznst our 
neighbour ; as when Christ says, “If thy brother sin against 
thee, go shew him his fault between thee and him alone; if 
he hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother ” (Matt. xviii. 15). 
“If thy brother sin against thee seven times in the day, and 
seven times turn again to thee, saying, I repent ; thou shalt 
forgive him” (Luke xvii. 4). So to the Galatians St. Paul 
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writes (vi. 1), “ Brethren, even if a man be overtaken in any 
trespass, ye which are spiritual, restore such a one in a spirit 
of meekness ; looking to thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” 


It is clear that these injunctions concern sins which one 
commits against one’s neighbour ; and the treatment even of 
these sins does not belong to one particular order of men 
who, as spiritual physicians, are to hear confessions and ~ 
dispense penances and pardons. The directions refer to all 
Christians, and lay down general rules as to the method in 
which we should deal with, reprove, convince, and restore 
our erring brethren. They teach that confession, not only to 
God but to our neighbour, becomes a duty, when we have 
done to him a wrong. It becomes us in this case to confess 
our fault to our brother whom we have injured, to seek his 
forgiveness, and thus to be reconciled with him again. 


There is no warrant whatever in the New Testament, 
either in this text from the Epistle of James, or anywhere 
else, for this kind of confession which Romanists and Ritualists 
advocate, namely, auricular confession to a priest ;—no warrant 
for the assumption of the right of any man, ordained or 
unordained, to call his fellow-man—or rather to delude 
women, for it is they only, for the most part, who are deluded 
—to kneel before him, call him Father, and expose themselves 
to his questionings. Where, we ask, in the New Testament 
is such a claim authorized? The words concerning absolving 
or retaining sins, are referred to, but even there not a word is 
said to sanction the confessional. Where have we any 
instance of an Apostle hearing the confession of any of the 
early Christians? Acts xix. 18, is referred to— Many also 
of them that had believed came, confessing and declaring 
their deeds.’’ But here a public acknowledgment of their past 
wrong-doing is clearly meant. It is not said they ‘“ went to 
Confession,” or ‘they confessed to a priest.” Peter says to 
Simon Magus, “ Repent of this thy wickedness, and pray the 
Lord, if perhaps the thought of thy heart shall be forgiven 
thee.” The Apostles always direct the sinner to the Saviour. 
In answer to the question, ‘“‘ What must I do to be saved ?” 
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did Paul answer “ Go to confession” ? No. He said, “ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved.” 


We therefore arrive at the conclusion which Luther stated, 
in his strong and terse way, three hundred years ago :— 
‘“‘There, are,’’ he said, “three kinds of confession ;—J/77s¢, 
confession before God, Psalm xxxii. 5. This is so necessary 
that the whole life of a Christian depends upon it. Second, 
confession of our faults to our neighbour (James v. 16) whom 
we have injured ; and this is the confession which springs 
from and leads to dove, as the other does to faith. Therd, that 
confession which the Pope has commanded, private confession 
of our sins into the ear of the priest. This is not commanded 
by God, but the Pope has forced the people to it, and has 
invented so many forms and phases of sins that no one can 
avoid it; conscience is driven to despair and slain, and 
lamentation and unsatisfied want remain.” 


In auricular confession the individual becomes legitimately 
subject to the examination and cross-questioning of the priest 
in his official capacity, regarding the entire range of the sins 
which have been committed within a certain time—a 
questioning in which the most scandalous abuses are unavoid- 
able. The priest occupies for the time the place of God, 
claiming the right to have told to him the whole inner life of 
the individual, and if any one sin be omitted the absolution is 
void. Here isa sample of the directions given by certain 
Sacradotalists in the English Establishment at the present 
day :— . 

“Remember you are not going to talk of sin to a man, but to be helped in a 
sacrament.’’ ‘‘Do not choose a priest whom you are likely often to meet except at 
church ; as you should get to regard him as your Father in Christ, and not as a 
priest with whom you are very well acquainted.’ ‘As your Father in Christ, 
your confessor will be looked upon by you with reverence and affection.’? ‘+ He 
will tell you of something to do as your penance.’”’ ‘‘ The priest will appoint a 
time when there are not likely to be any people in the church, so that you can kneel 
down for a little while.’’ ‘‘ He will then show himself, in surplice and stole, at the 
vestry door, to let you know that he is ready.” ‘‘On your entering the vestry, if 
there is not a confessional-box, you will see where to go. The priest will probably 
motion with his hand to the place where you should kneel. . . . You ought not 


to be finely dressed. Finery is not suitable toa penitent. Some penitents object 
very strongly to contessional-boxes, where they have to kneel and whisper through 
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a window of tin-foil. Whispering in the ear of the priest is more objectionable 


than kneeling at a faldstool, and speaking in a subdued natural voice.’’  ‘‘ Do not 
wear too prominent feathers over your bonnet or front.’’— Hints to Penitents, by a 
Priest. 


The history of the confessional in the Roman Catholic 
Church, the souls driven to despair, and broken down with 
helpless sorrow, the penances and tortures which the votaries 
of the system have had resort to ; the hideous crimes which 
thus have been concealed, and which the promise of absolution 
has led the wicked to commit with impunity ; the secrets of 
families and of states which have been thus discovered ; the 
seeds of mischief which have been sown ; and, above all, the 
foulness and depravity which the questions of the confessional 
beget and propagate ; all these things go to prove that for the 
sake of morals, for the sake of purity, for the sake of family 
sanctity and national peace, Englishmen will never suffer the 
accursed yoke of a priestly confessional to be put upon 
them. One has. only to study the Lzbrz poenttentrales, by 
which the priest is instructed in the method of the con- 
fessional, to see what the confessional really is. These 
books contain lists of sins, with the corresponding punish- 
ment ; lists of questions, with their corresponding answers, 
which cannot be read without horror ; which of themselves 
pollute the mind, and when used in the confessional suggest 
and propagate sin. 

Cardinal Manning, in an Article recently published, 
erroneously appropriates to his own Church,—the Church of 
Rome,—all the elevating and purifying effects of Christianity 
in the world ; as if this great witness to the truth as it is in 
Jesus, proved the truth of a system which has utterly 
forsaken the simplicity which is in Christ. The Church of 
Rome, by its “‘ dangerous errors and blasphemous deceits,”’ 
its mariolatry and idol worship, the usurpations of the Papacy, 
and, above all, by the life-poisoning horrors of its confessional, 
brought Italy and Spain, and indeed Europe, to such a 
degradation of morals during the Middle Ages, that truth and 
virtue were well nigh driven to despair. It was the overthrow 
of Rome’s baneful power, and the translation and circulation 
of the HoLy SCRIPIURES in England, by Wyclif and by 
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Tyndale, in Germany by Luther, that redeemed the name of 
Jesus from reproach, and established His life-giving and 
soul-cleansing kingdom in the hearts ot men. This 
unanswerable witness to the truth of Christianity has sprung, 
not from the distinctive dogmas of Romanism, but from the 
living and cleansing truths which those dogmas caricature or 
conceal. 


The sinner burdened with guilt needs One to whom he can 
tell all that is in his heart. But that One hearer of his prayer 
must Himself be sinless, perfectly free from the taint of 
iniquity, and at the same time able to sympathize fully with 
the sinner. The Friend in whose confidence he relies must 
be omniscient, able perfectly to apprehend and understand all 
the circumstance of his case. His fellow-man is a sinner 
like himself, needing pardon ; and unable through his own 
defilement to understand or to sympathize. ‘Let me fall 
now, says the contrite David, “ into the hand of the Lord, 
for very great are His mercies, and let me not fall into the 
hand of man.” ‘The tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel.” * ‘This is the experience which Luther discloses in his 
commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, where he tells of 
the unrest and agony of soul which he experienced in the 
heartless and wanton torturings of the confessional, as 
contrasted with the sense of forgiveness and humble peace 
that flowed into his soul when he went direct to the Great 
Mediator, and learnt to say, ‘“‘ He loved me, and gave Himself 
for me.” 


IJ. From Confession we now pass to ABSOLUTION ; and 
enquire,—Whose prerogative is it to forgive sins against 
God. What saith the Scripture? The Bible throughout 
teaches that this is a privilege and prerogative belonging 
exclusively to God. “I, even I, am He, that blotteth out Thy 
transgressions for mine own sake ; and I will not remember 
thy sins.” (Isaiah xlili. 25). ‘‘ Who is a God like unto Thee, 
that pardoneth iniquity :” saith the prophet Micah (vii. 18), 
‘‘He retaineth not His anger for ever, because He delighteth 


* 1 Chron. xxi. 13 ; Proverbs xii. 10. 
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in mercy.” This is Jehovah’s prerogative revealed to Moses 
(Exodus xxxiv. 6, 7), ‘‘ The Lord, a God full of compassion 
and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth ; 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and trans- 
gression, and sin.” ‘“ There is forgiveness with THEE” says 
the Psalmist (cxxx: 4), “that thou mayest be feared.” ‘THOU 
forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” (Psalm xxxii. 5). Accord- 
ingly, when Jesus said to the sick of the palsy, ‘‘ Thy sins be 
forgiven thee,’’ the Scribes replied, ‘Who can forgive sins 
but Gop only?” This was their belief; and herein they were 
right. If Jesus Christ were not Divine, it would have been 
blasphemy on His part to have spoken as He did. He 
therefore at once vindicated his divine prerogative :—‘ That 
ye may know that the Son of Man. hath power upon earth to 
forgive sins (he saith to the sick of the ‘palsy) Arise, take up 
thy bed, and go unto thy house.” The manifestation of 
Christ’s miraculous power proved His divine authority and 
right to forgive. Hence we often find HIM saying, “ Thy 
sins be forgiven thee; go in peace”; but we never find these 
words upon the lips of an apostle. The great object of 
Christ’s coming into the world, and dying upon the cross, was 
to provide pardon for the sinner. ‘‘ Through this man,” says 
the Apostle Paul, “is proclaimed unto you remission of 
Baiee ects Xili,. 38). '* Lo Him,” "says Peter, (Acts x. 43) 
“‘ bear all the prophets witness, that through His name every 
one that believeth on Him shall receive remission of sins.” 
‘‘Tf we confess our sins,’ says John (1 Johni.g), “‘ He is 
faithful and just to leas us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” 

But the Council of Trent in its Decrees, and the Established 
Church in her ordination service, alike appeal to that text in 
John xx. 23, when the risen Saviour says to His disciples, 
‘«¢ Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them ; 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” Upon these 
words and their connexion the huge system of priestly power 
and authority, claimed alike by Romanists, and by Ritualists 
of the Established Church, is based. NRitualists, when they 
would prove the fiction of Apostolical Succession, appeal to 

ve H 
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this text ; when they would establish the doctrine of Auricular 
Confession they refer us here; when they would adduce 
Scripture evidence for the presumptuous claim of an 
exclusive power lodged in the priesthood to forgive or to 
retain sins, this passage is on their lips. The dictum of the 
Council of Trent upon this passage is as follows :—‘“‘ Who- 
soever shall say that the words of Christ, John xx. 23, are 
not to be understood of the power of remitting and retaining 
sins 27 the sacrament of penance, let him be accursed.” ‘ Who- 
soever shall say that priests who are living in mortal sin, 
have not the power of binding or loosing sins, or that priests 
are not the sole dispensers of absolution, according to Christ’s 
words in Matt. xviii. 18—‘ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven ’—let him be accursed.” 


In like manner, sacerdotalists within the Establishment 
insist that, according to the teaching of the Book of Common 
Prayer, appointed by Act of Parliament to be read in the 
Churches, and according to the words of our Lord in the 
text, the power of forgiving or retaining sins is entrusted to 
the przesthood, ‘‘ the successors of the Apostles,” who receive 
and inherit this power through laying-on of hands at their 
ordination ; that this power of absolution is their prerogative, 
and that by their Absolution the grace of forgiveness is 
conveyed to the penitent. 


Thus words which expressly were addressed, not to the 
apostles or to ministers only, but to all Christians, are appro- 
priated by a clerical order, calling itself the priesthood ; and 
powers which all Christians may and ought to exercise, are 
arrogated exclusively by them. 


For what is this power of forgiveness that Christ says is 
man’s? Is it the power of absolving the sinner from the sins 
which he has committed agazmst God? Certainly not; the 
texts already quoted forbid this. Christ himself explains 
what man’s prerogative of forgiveness is, in the Lord’s 
Prayer. He tells us to say, “Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive them that trespass against us.’ God alone can 
forgive sins against God; but man can and ought to forgive 
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sins committed against man. “If ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your Heavenly Father will also forgive you. But 
if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses.’”’ The words, “ What things 
soever ye shall bind on earth shaJl be bound in heaven,” and 
“What things soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven,” were immediately followed by Peter’s question, 
“Lord, how often shall my brother sin against me, and I 
forgive him? Until seven times?” This shows the meaning 
attached to Christ’s words by Peter; and Christ accepted 
Peter’s interpretation. Jesus saith unto him, “I say not 
unto thee, until seven times; but, until seventy times 
seven. “And the Lord proceeds to speak the parable 
of the unmerciful servant, in which the very words 
“binding” and “loosing” occur. ‘The Lord of that 
servant, being moved with compassion, released (loosed) him, 
and forgave him the debt. But the same servant went out, 
and found one of his fellow servants, which owed fum a 
hundred pence, and he took him by the throat, saying, < Pay 
that thou owest’ ... And he went and cast him into prison 
—bound him, till he should pay that which was due.” 
(Matt. xviii. 15-30). Here we have the two forgivenesses, 
God’s and man’s, side by side, and the double power of 
binding and loosing. All sins, indeed, whether offences 
against our neighbour, or against our Maker, are sins against 
God ; but only sins against man, in their character as agaznst 
man, man has the power of remitting or retaining. Sins 
against God, in their character as against God, God only can 
forgive. For man’s forgiveness we may go to man; but for 
God's forgiveness we must go to God. The power of 
forgiving or retaining the sins of those who have trespassed 
against us is a blessed or solemn power, possessed, not by 
a priesthood, but by every one of us. If we refuse to forgive 
our brother, we bind his sin upon him, and peradventure we 
may drive him to obduracy or despair. If we forgive him, 
our forgiveness may melt his heart, and encourage him to 
hope for the forgiveness of God. , 

But this forgiveness of my brother his trespasses, or 
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refusing to forgive, is a totally different thing from what is 
called on the one hand, przestly Absolution, and on the other, 
priestly anathema. According to this dogma, the priest, 
Romanist or Anglican, possesses the power of remitting or 
retaining the sins which I have committed, not against him, 
but against my Maker. He claims the power of standing 
in the place of God, and saying solemnly, in the name of 
the blessed Trinity, “7 absolve thee from all thy sins.” 
Further, he claims the power of withholding God’s 
forgiveness, and of refusing to pronounce absolution, until 
certain PENANCES have been performed. ‘‘ You must say 
so many Paternosters’”’ ; “‘ You must fast so many days” ; 
“You must make so many pilgrimages to such and such 
shrines” ; “You must pay so many pounds sterling to Mother 
Church, or to me’; “then, and not till then, will I absolve 
thee.’ The steps up Becket’s shrine in Canterbury Cathedral 
are worn hollow by the knees of wretched penitents, who in 
hundreds were sent thither to do penance, by relentless 
priests. There is a long high stone staircase in the Vatican 
similarly worn. Thousands of like pilgrims have moved on 
their knees round yonder shrine of St. Alban in the Abbey, 
centuries ago, in obedience to their “ father confessors, and 
in order to obtain the coveted Absolution. The Acéa of the 
Archdeaconry of St. Albans (now in Somerset House), record 
pitiful, and sometimes ridiculous, penances ordered by the 
Dominus, as the Archdeacon is styled in them. A farmer for 
carting hay on Whit Mondaf is to wear a white sheet, and to 
stand holding a lighted candle in the Abbey before the 
congregation during service. A barber, for trimming a 
man’s hair on Christmas Day, is to walk so many times round 
the Church outside, in a white sheet. Within the monastery 
also penances such as this were imposed :—To lie prostrate at 
the door of the Refectory, and let the fraternity step over him 
as they enter for their meals. Could it be given, the catalogue 
would be revolting, and well nigh endless, of all the 
impositions inflicted by priest Confessors, heads of monasteries 
and of convents, Archdeacons in their several courts, upon the 
people—monks, nuns, penitents, citizens,—by virtue of their 
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ecclesiastical position, and supposed spiritual prerogative as 
the remitters or retainers of sin. 

Nay ; the father confessor can go further than this; he 
can hold his victim in bondage beyond this life, bondage of 
soul as well as body, and can extort from him sums of money 
to be paid after the penitent is dead, in order to secure his 
deliverance from the fires of Purgatory. The incomes of 
some of the clergy of the Establishment, even in the present 
day, accrue from property, left by these penitents on their 
deathbeds, to pay for prayers to be offered to the Virgin and 
saints, in order to obtain deliverance from Purgatory in the 
unseen world. 

While this two-fold doctrine of Auricular Confession and 
priestly Absolution is thus oppressive, tyrannous, and 
enthralling, it is in the last degree degrading. The lists of 
prescribed questions, which the Father confessor whispers in 
the ears of his spiritual victim, are full of suggestions of 
evil, and fatally poisonous to the innocent soul. They sow 
the seeds of vice, and awaken the most cruel and morbid 
self-anatomy. ‘Confession in the ear,” said William Tyn- 
dale, whose history is lost in his work and his epitaph is the 
Reformation, ‘Confession in the ear is verily a work of 
Satan.” It demoralizes the priest,—the Neapolitans have a 
proverb regarding the dirty lanes of their city, “ more filthy 
than even the ears of a priest’”’ ;—it destroys domestic peace, 
coming between husband and wife, mother and daughter ; it 
is fatal to the happiness of home ; bringing a spy, a secret 
mischief-maker into the household ; it is a standing menace 
to society. ‘My confession,” writes an unhappy lady induced 
to submit to it within the pale of the English Establishment, 
“occupied nearly six hours on two successive days. Years 
have passed since then, days and weeks of severe suffering, 
mental and bodily, but never anything that can be compared 
to those hours and the weeks that followed them; and I 
know that I can never pass through anything worse on this 
side the grave.’ Another poor victim, after telling us of 
“the questioning and the ideas supplied by it,” and of her 
“outraged feelings,” says, “What share I took in the con- 
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versation I never knew. All that I remember was my burning 
cheek and my inability to raise my eyes from the ground. 
Words have no power to characterize the emotions that 
marked it. To chronicle what passed there would sully the 
paper. Onrising from my knees akind of fallen and crushed 
feeling seemed to paralyze me.’ * 


While the practice thus degrades, it also hardens, and 
makes the evil doer think lightly of his sin. He goes on in 
wrong, by fraud, theft, or falsehood, vice, or intemperance, 
knowing that he has only to go to the priest for absolution ; 
then he goes away with a light heart to sin again. A little 
more money will put all right, and Father confessor will 
absolve. Even crimes beforehand can be confessed and 
condoned. Thus a worldly, dishonest, intemperate life is 
encouraged, the habit of sin grows stronger and stronger, 
and the most heinous crimes are committed with impunity. 


Let us turn from this travesty of the Gospel doctrine to the 
elevation and beauty of the truth as it is in Jesus. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the penitent learns to what priest he 
isto go. ‘We have not a high priest that cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; but one that hath been 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us 
therefore draw near with boldness unto the throne of grace, 
that we may receive mercy, and may find grace to help us in 
time of need.” ‘Christ having come a high priest of the 
good things to come, through his own blood, entered in once 
for all into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion.” “The blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered Himself without blemish unto God, shall cleanse 
your conscience from dead works to serve the living God.” 
Christ was “ once offered to bear the sins of many.” “When 
he had offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down on the 
right hand of God.’ +t In the Epistle to the Romans also we 
read :—“ Being justified by faith, let us have peace with God 


* Personal Experience, by Eliza Richardson, pp. 36-64. 


+ Heb. iv, 15, 16; ix. 11, 12, 14, 22, 28; x. 12. 
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through our Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘ There is now no condemna- 
tion to them that are in Christ Jesus.” * To Christ Jesus, and, 
by Him, to his Father in heaven, the repenting sinner must go ; 
and full and free forgiveness awaits him, through the sacrifice 
offered on the cross, a forgiveness which frees, not only from 
the guilt, but also from the power of his sins. 


FS RONIe Ve ilesauliles 


VII. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER, NOT THE MASS. 


HE New Testament plainly teaches the permanent obliga- 
tion resting upon all true Christians to-meet together 

to celebrate the ordinance of THE LORD’S SUPPER as instituted 
by Jesus Christ before His crucifixion and enjoined by His 
plain command, or as it may rather be described, by his dying 
request, ‘THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME.” * The very 
name THE LORD’S SUPPER is the Scripture name for this 
ordinance, it occurs as used by the apostle Paul in 1 Cor- 
inthians xi. 20. And the table round which His followers 
meet is called in Holy Scripture not “the altar,’ but THE 
LoRD’s TABLE, “the table of the Lord,” 1 Cor. x. 21. The 
account of the Institution is given by the evangelists Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke in almost the same words. It was when 
Jesus and His apostles were met in the upper room to keep 
the feast of the Passover. The Paschal lamb at that great 
Jewish feast, kept to celebrate the deliverance of Israel out of 
Egyptian bondage, was a type of the Lord Jesus Christ, of 
whom the prophet wrote “‘ as the lamb led to the slaughter ; ” 
of whom, too, the Baptist exclaimed, “Behold the lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world” ; and of whom 
the apostle wrote, “‘our passover also hath been sacrificed, 
even Christ.” | “As they were eating,’ writes Matthew, 
‘Jesus took bread, and blessed, and brake it ; and He gave 
to the disciples and said, Také, eat, this is my body. And 
he took a cup and gave thanks, and gave to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the covenant, 
which is shed for many unto remission of sins + Luke writes, 
‘‘He took bread, and when He had given thanks, He brake 


* Luke xxii. 19; 1 Cor. xi. 24. t Isaiah liii. 7, John i. 29, 1 Cor. y. 7. 
{ Matt. xxvi. 26-29 ; compare Mark xiv. 22-24, Luke xxii. 19, 20. 
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it, and gave to them, saying, This is my body, which is given 
for you ; this do inremembrance of Me. And the cup in like 
manner after supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant in 
my blood, even that which is poured out for you.” The 
evangelist John does not mention the Lord’s Supper; but the 
apostle Paul gives the same account in 1 Cor. xi. 23-26, 
declaring that he had received it, not indirectly through the 


other apostles, but by revelation from the Lord Himself :— 

‘‘T received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, how that the 
Lord Jesus in the night in which he was betrayed took bread ; and when He had 
given thanks, He brake it, and said, ‘‘ This is my body, which is for you: this do 
in remembrance of Me. In like manner also the cup, after supper, saying, This 
cup is the new covenant in my blood : this do, as oftas ye drink it, in remembrance 
of Me. For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s 
death till He come.’’ 


Now taking the words as they lie, according to the 
Protestant view, all here is simple. Bread and wine are 
partaken of by Christians as EMBLEMS of Christ’s body and 
blood offered up upon the Cross of Calvary once for all. The 
ordinance is commemorative, because we celebrate it, according 
to Christ’s own words, in remembrance of Him. It is called 
by some a Eucharist, or “ the giving of thanks,” as that Greek 
word means, because in it we give thanks to God, as Christ 
‘“‘ save thanks,” for His inestimable love. It is a Communzon, 
as the Apostle Paul calls it, * because it is a social or Church 
ordinance, wherein rich and poor meet together, pastor and 
people all on a level as brethren in Christ around HIs table, 
all partaking of the same bread, and the same cup, all united 
by faith to the same Saviour ; as the apostle explains, ‘ We, 
who are many, are one bread, one body, for we all partake of 
the one bread.” It is a public acknowledgment before the 
world of our faith in Christ’s death upon the cross as a 
sacrifice for our sins, and in it ‘‘we proclaim the Lord’s death 
till He come.” In it we look back to our Redeemer’s death 
as the foundation of our hope, and we are thus to celebrate 
His dying love onwards to His second advent. Between the 
first and the second Advent of our Lord there is no event that 
can supersede, or even rank as worthy of comparison with, 

Rea COLNE. 9 Goel (is 
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the great event of His Crucifixion. The word of the Apostle 
is the confession also of every true communicant, “ Far be it 
from me to glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The early Christians celebrated this ordinance very 
frequently ; on the first day of the week they were wont to 
meet together Zo break bread (Acts xx. 7), “ They continued 
steadfastly in the Apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in che 
breaking of bread and the prayers.” ... “Day by day 
continuing steadfastly with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread at home, they did take their food with gladness 
and singleness of heart.’ * This practice in the Corinthian 
Church led to an abuse which Paul calls “ eating and drinking 
unworthily,’ + but we learn from the admonitions of the 
apostle that already the ordinance had received its permanent 
name, “‘the Lord’s Supper,” and the table at which it was 
eaten “‘ the Lord’s Table.” 

All here in the primitive practice is simple ; plain bread 
and wine are partaken of as the symbols of Christ’s body 
and blood offered upon the cross to take away the sin 
of the world; no miracle of consecration—no mystery 
attends it. But by degrees, as the power of the priesthood 
grew, the simple words of institution began to be regarded as 
a spell, and the symbols were supposed to be converted into 
the realities which they represented. The idea of sacrifice, 
which the simple giving of thanks and offering of praise and 
self-surrender on the part of the communicant involved, was 
by degrees transferred to the elements partaken of, and 
transmuted into the notion of a sin-offering or propitiation. 
And this “ development of doctrine,” as it is called, went on, 
until it culminated in the huge and blasphemous imposture of 
the Mass, which Romanism teaches as necessary to salvation. 
The substance of the bread and wine are held to be trans- 
formed, by the act of the priest in consecration, into the body 
and blood of Christ, the blood being offered as a propitiatory 
sacrifice for the sins of the living and the dead, and the body 
being given to the communicants, as the flesh of the Son of 
God, by eating which they obtain salvation. 

* Acts il, 42, 46 ; see also Acts xx. 11, xxvii. 36. t 1 Cor. xi. 20, 22 29, 
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The Decrees of the Council of Trent teach as follows :— 


‘“‘By the consecration of the bread and of the wine a conversion takes place of 
the whole substance of the bread into the substance of the body of Christ our 
Lord, and of the whole substance of the wine into the substance of his blood. * * 
All the faithful therefore render the worship of the true God to this most holy 
sacrament. ‘Let all the angels of God worship Him.’ * * The carrying the 
sacred Eucharist to the sick is conformable with the highest practice, equity and 
reason.”’ 


‘This divine sacrifice which is performed in the Mass is truly propitiatory, 
and by means thereof we obtain mercy. For the victim is one and the same, the 
same now offering by the ministry of priests who then offered himself on the cross. 
The church makes use of ceremonies, benedictions, lights, incense, vestments, 
whereby the majesty of so great a sacrifice may be recommended.” 


The corresponding canons run as follows :— 

‘“Tf any one shall deny, that, in the sacrament of the most holy Eucharist, are 
verily, really, and substantially contained the body and blood, together with the 
soul and divinity of Christ, and consequently the whole Christ ; but shall say that 
He is only therein as in a sign, or in figure, or virtue ; let him be anathema. . 


If any one shall say that in the holy sacrament Christ is not to be adored nor to 
be solemnly borne about in processions * * let him be anathema. 


If any one shall say that Christ presented in the Eucharist is eaten spiritually 
only and not sacramentally and really ; let him be anathema. 


If any one shall say that in the Mass a true and proper sacrifice is not offered 
to God, or that it is a bare commemoration of the sacrifice offered on the cross, but 
not a propitiatory sacrifice ; * * let him be anathema. 


If any one shall say that the ceremonies, vestments, and outward signs which the 
Catholic Church makes use of in the celebration of masses, are incentives to impiety ; 
let him be anathema.’’ * 


The teaching of the Established Church in this country is 
confused and self-contradictory upon this stupendous error. 
Article xxvili., indeed, declares that transubstantiation 
cannot be proved by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the 
plain words of Scripture. “The body of Christ is given, 
taken, and eaten, in the Supper, only after an heavenly and 
spiritual manner.” And Article xxxi. . . ‘‘ The sacrifices of 
Masses, in the which it was commonly said that the priest did 
offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have remission of 
sin, or guilt, were blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits.”’ 
And the Rubrick with reference to the kneeling at the 
sacrament says “ that thereby no adoration is intended or 


* Canones Coneilit Tridentini, Sessio xiii. cap. iv. v. ; Sessio xxii., cap. ii., v., 
and the Canons following. 
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ought to be done, either unto the sacramental Bread or Wine 
there bodily received, or unto any Corporeal Presence of Christ's 
natural flesh and blood.” These statements are thoroughly 
Protestant and in harmony with the teaching of the English 
Reformers. But side by side with them there is much in ¢he 
Communion Service to sanction the Romish and Sacerdotal 
doctrine. 


1. In the Exhortation, giving warning for the celebration, 
the communion is described as ‘“‘ the most comfortable sacra- 
ment of the Body and Blood of Christ, to be received in 
remembrance of His meritorious Cross and Passion, whereby 
alone we obtain remission of our sins, and are made 
partakers of the Kingdom of Heaven. Wherefore, it is our 
duty to render thanks to Almighty God, for that He hath 
given His Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ, not only to die for 
us, but also TO BE OUR SPIRITUAL FOOD and sustenance in 
that holy Sacrament.” 


2. The priest, kneeling down at the Lord’s Table, prays— 
‘“‘ Grant us so to eat the flesh of Thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, 
and to drink His Blood, that our sinful bodies may be made 
clean by His body, and our souls washed through His most 
precious Blood.” 


3. The priest also, blessing or consecrating the bread and 
wine, says—“ Hear us, O merciful Father, and grant that we, 
receiving these Thy creatures of bread and wine according to 
Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in 
remembrance of His Death and Passion, MAY BE PARTAKERS 
OF HIS MOST BLESSED BODY AND BLOOD.” 


4. When he consecrates the elements the priest is ‘‘ to lay 
his hand upon all the bread,” “to lay his hand upon every 
vessel (be it Chalice or Flagon) in which there is any wine to 
be consecrated.” 

s. He is to deliver the communion in both kinds to the 
people in order, “ into their hands, ALL MEEKLY KNEELING. ” 

6. Giving the bread, he says—“ The Body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy body and 
soul unto everlasting life.’ Likewise, when he gives the cup, 
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he says—‘ The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was 
shed for thee, preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting 
life.” 

7, Afterwards, when the commuion is done, there follows a 
thanksgiving: “ Almighty and everliving God, we most 
heartily thank Thee for that thou dost vouchsafe to feed us, 
who have duly received these holy Mysteries, with the 
spiritual food of the most precious Body and Blood of Thy 
Son, our Saviour.” 

8. In the Catechism, it is answered to the question concern- 
ing the inward part of the Sacrament, that it is ““ THER’ BODY 
AND BLOOD OF CHRIST, WHICH ARE VERILY AND INDEED 
TAKEN AND RECEIVED by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.” 


Thus side by side with the Protestant protest, there lurks in 
the Prayer Book a Sacerdotal and Romanist element; and 
this it is which made so many Puritan sufferers in Elizabeth's 
reign, and so many Nonconformists in 1662 ; this it is which 
has made so many Protestant Dissenters from 1689 down to 
the present day. 

The decisions from time to time of the Ecclesiastical courts, 
especially of the Judicial Committee, have brought out this 
Romanist element into full view, showing that by virtue of it 
an Established clergyman can legally teach Romanist doctrine 
concerning the Lord’s Supper. In the First Book of 
Homilies we find these words :—‘ Of the due receiving of 
our Saviour’s Blessed Body and Blood under the form of 
bread and wine.” The xxviiith Article declares, that “ the 
body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten,” in the Supper. 
Upon this the judges in the famous Bennett case argued 
thus : “The Body is ‘given’; it it not simply ‘ received’ ; 
but it is given, taken, anditeaten. | Counsel urged, “It.is 
given after a spiritual manner.” “ till athist:civen;).urced 
the Lord Chancellor. Even the declaration on kneeling was 
held legally to sanction the sacerdotalists, because in 1552 it 
contained a denial “‘ of any real or essential presence,” but 
*n 1661 the words “real and essential” were changed into 
“ corporeal” and only the corporeal presence denied. 
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The teaching of Mr. Bennett and his followers was as 


follows :— 

‘‘ The three great doctrines on which the Catholic Church has to take her stand, 
are these :—(1), The real objective presence of our Blessed Lord in the Eucharist ; 
(2), The sacrifice offered by the priest ; and (3), The adoration due to the presence 
of our Blessed Lord therein. 

‘‘T am one of those who burn lighted candles at the altar in the daytime ; who 
use incense at the Holy Sacrifice ; who use the Eucharistic vestments ; who myself 
adore, and teach the people to adore, Christ present in the Sacrament, under the 
form of bread and wine ; believing that under that veil is the sacred Body and 
Blood of my Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.’’ 


And the judgment of the Court concerning this teaching on 
the part of a clergyman of the Establishment is :—WE FIND 
NOTHING IN THE ARTICLES AND FORMULARIES TO WHICH 
THE RESPONDENT'S POSITION IS CONTRADICTORY OR 
REPUGNANT. ‘Thus is brought fully to light the fact which 
Protestant Dissenters have all along asserted, and upon 
which they have acted, that there linger in the Prayer Book 
the lees of Romanism ; and that no Protestant can logically 
accept in full the teaching of that Book until the accursed 
thing be thoroughly purged out from it. 


We must now ascend again to the tribunal of Holy 
Scripture, and examine the passages which are said to 
sanction this dogma. 

. As to the discourse of our Lord in Johns vi1., it was 
arent not tothe inner circle of His Disciples, i whom 
alone we could expect such a mystery as they are said to 
teach to be declared, but to an unbelieving crowd, who 
had followed Christ, “‘ not because they saw the miracles, but 
because they did eat of the loaves and were filled.” The 
Saviour makes their fleshly appetite for food the basis of his 
discourse, and speaks to them of Himself as THE BREAD OF 
LIFE. Just as at the well of Sychar, He spoke to the woman 
who came to draw water, of ‘living water,’ so here, to the 
multitude who followed Him for bread, He says—“ Work not 
for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat which ae 
unto eternal life, which the Son of Man shall give unto you.” 
The meat which He means is not the Lord’s Supper, for that 
Supper was not yet instituted, and no mention of it is made 
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by Him in any part of the conversation. The “ meat’ which 
He means is ‘ Himself,” as is evident from what follows. 
‘“‘For the bread of God is that which cometh down out of 
heaven, and giveth life unto the world. They said therefore 
unto Him, Lord, evermore give us this bread.” They took 
Him to mean literal bread, just as the woman of Samaria 
replied, “Sir, give me this water”; and Jesus at once 
corrects their error by saying, “I am the Bread of Life ; HE 
THAT COMETH TO ME SHALL NOT HUNGER, AND HE THAT 
BELIEVETH ON ME SHALL NEVER THIRST. (vv. 34, 353 see 
chap. iv. 14.) Here we have the key to the whole discourse. 
Bread, which sustains the body, is the emblem of Christ. As 
the manna came from heaven, so Jesus came, the true bread, 
from heaven. He is the bread of life, and our partaking of 
Him is not a literal eating, but an appropriation of Him by 
FAITH. BELIEVING on him is mentioned over and over again 
in the discourse. Verse 29 :—‘“ This is the work of God, that 
ye BELIEVE ON HIM whom He hath sent.” Verse 35 :—“< He 
that BELIEVETH ON ME shall never thirst.” Verse 40 :— 
“This is the will of my Father, that every one that beholdeth 
the Son, and BELIEVETH ON HIM, should have eternal life.” 
Verse 47 :—“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that 
BELIEVETH hath eternal life.” 

Pursuing the same subject, in the same discourse, and with 
the same people, Jesus says (verse 51) :—“I am the living 
bread which came down out of heaven, if any man eat of this 
bread he shall live for ever : and the bread that I will give is 
my flesh, (cap, see ch. i. 14, Heb. v. 7), for the life of the 
world, ’—z.e., when he offered up Himself upon the cross. 
The people then (but not all, for they strove one with another) 
took His words in a gross and literal sense, asking, ‘“‘ How 
can this man give us his flesh “% eat?” Jesus then adopts 
the paradox which his hearers suggest, and says, ‘“‘ Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, ye have 
not life in yourselves.” These words state in a stronger form 
the same truth that we have in verse 51; with more direct 
reference to His death on the cross for the life of the world. 
By the eateng and drinking, (see John iv. 14), He most clearly 
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means BELIEVING, as He had Himself already explained, 
‘“‘ He that believeth on Me shall not hunger, he that cometh 
to Me shall never thirst.’’ This is also clear from what follows. 
Leaving the synagogue, he went seemingly into the house, 
and “many of //zs dzsczples, when they heard this, ‘said, 
This is an hard saying, who can hear it?) Butj@sus 
knowing in Himself that His disciples murmured at this, said 
unto them, Doth this cause you to stumble? What then if 
ye should behold the Son of Man ascending where he was 
before: IT IS THE SPIRIT THAT QUICKENETH: THE FLESH 
PROFITETH NOTHING.” *— 


Thus our Lord himself has guarded his words against the 
Romanizing interpretation of them. Had the evangelist 
understood the discourse of John vi. as referring to the Lord’s 
Supper, he would have said this, for it is his wont to add 
explanations. f On the contrary he makes no_ such 
explanation, and he does not even mention the Lord’s Supper 
in his Gospel. Had John understood Christ’s words as 
sacerdotalists now do, he would have attached the highest 
importance to the Supper, would on no account have omitted 
the record of its institution, would have repeatedly mentioned 
itin his Epistles. The fact is his writings contain no mention 
of it whatever. 


2. Let us again consider the words of institution. “He took 
bread, and when He had blessed, He brake it, and gave to 
them ... Hetookacup, and when He had given thanks, 
He gave to them.”. The words here for blessing and giving 
thanks (edAcyioas, edxapiornoas) never denote any act of 
consecration. On the lips of man they both denote a- 
praising God for, giving thanks for. That the two words are 
here synonymous is clear from Luke xxii. 17, 19, where the 
same word (cdxepisryous) is used both of the bread and of the 
cup. Thus when feeding the five thousand, ‘‘ He took the five 
loaves, and looking up to heaven He blessed, and brake the 


loaves,” { the gesture showing he was blessing, not the 


* John vi., 60-63. ft See John ii. 21, 22; vii. 39; xii. 33; xxi. 19, 
t Mark vi. 41. 
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loaves, but God for them. It is the act which Paul performed 
before his shipwreck, “when he had taken bread he gave 
_ thanks to God, in the presence of all, and he brake it.” It is 
the act Paul names in Romans xiv. 6, “He that eateth, 
eateth unto the Lord, for he giveth God thanks.” And again, 
1 hes. v. 18, he says, “In every thing give thanks”; 1 Tim. 
iv. 4, “ Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be 
rejected, if it be received with thanksgiving.” So also in 
1 Cor. x. 16, “ the cup of blessing which we ddess,”’ is simply 
which we bless God for ;* the “ we” being, not the apostle or 
the officiating minister, but the congregation of believers, as 
explained in the following verse, “‘ we who are many.” 


But as He gave the bread to His disciples, Jesus said, 
“Take, eat ; THIS IS MY BODY,” words which Romanists and 
Ritualists understand as denoting ¢he Real Presence, that Ss 
not simply the real presence of Christ by His Spirit, but the 
real presence of the body and blood of Christ. Taking His words 
literally when He uttered them, as He sat with His disciples, 
they must have meant, “ This bread which I now hand to you 
is verily and indeed my body—the very corporeal frame which 
you see here before you.” He could not then have meant 
“my spiritual and glorified body,” for Christ’s spiritual and 
glorified body did not then exist, did not come into existence 
until His resurrection. The verb /o de may certainly denote 
edeniity, as when I say (holding a loaf in my hand), “ This is 
bread.” [But if, holding the bread, I say, “ This is gold,” not 
identity, but some relationship, is denoted. Holding the worm 
or chrysalis in my hand, I may say, “ This is a butterfly,” 
denoting the transformation which, in time, would occur. 
But often the word is used in Scripture with the simple mean- 
ing REPRESENTS. ‘The three baskets ave three days” ; (Gen. 
xl. 18); ‘‘ The seven good ears ave seven years ’ ; (Gen. 
xli. 26); ‘“‘ The field zs the world ”’ ; (Matt. xiii. 38); “1 am 
the door”; (John x. 9); “I am the vine”; (John xv. Uli 
“This zs the stone” (Acts iv. 11) ; “ The rock was Christ” ; 
(1 Cor. x. 4); “These are wells without water” ; (2 Peter 


* See Cremer’s Lexicon of New Testament Greek (with Supplement) pp. 767, 903. 
I 
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ii. 7); ‘“‘These ‘are the two olive trees”; (Rev. Xi. 4). 
In the Hebrew or Aramean, the word of our Lord might 
probably be “ Behold,” (see Heb. ix. 20, cf. Ex. xxiv. 8) ; just 
as Jesus said on the cross to the beloved disciple : ‘‘ Behold 
thy mother,” and to His mother: “ Behold thy son.” In 
none of these instances is identity or transformation signified ; 
and it is utterly inconsistent with linguistic usage to take the 
words, “ This is my body,” in any such sense. Applying the 
same rule to the case of the cup, the Ritualist is self-confuted ; 
tor Christ said—not “ This wine is my blood,” but “ 7 his cup 
1s the New Covenant.” It is clear that Christ simply meant 
_“ This bread which I have broken represents my body 
broken for you,” the dreaking of the bread and pouring out of 
the wine being symbolical acts. 


The Sacerdotalists further quote the apostle Paul as teach- 
ing the Real Presence of the Body and Blood. He says— 
‘“¢ Whosoever shall eat the bread, or drink the cup of the Lord 
unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and the blood of the 
Lord. ... He that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh 
judgement unto himself, if he discern not the body.” * Here 
‘t is to be observed first, that the Apostle calls the elements, 
after “ the giving of thanks,” by the same names as before— 
“the bread ’—“ the cup of the Lord.” And, secondly, to 
understand his comments, we must keep in view the occasion 
which led him to introduce the subject. The Corinthians were 
wont to celebrate the Agapae (or Love feasts) and the Lord's 
Supper in a very carnal way. ‘ When ye assemble yourselves 
together, it is not possible to eat the Lord’s Supper, for in your 
eating each one taketh before other his own supper, and oneis 
hungry, and another is drunken. What : have ye not houses 
to eat and to drink in?” + Hetherefore introduces the simple 
words of Institution, and in the warning following he enforces 
its lessons. By the “unworthy eating” he means the 
improprieties before referred to. Eating and drinking the 
Supper of the Lord was a showing forth of the Lord’s death, 
the broken bread and poured-out wine being symbols of Fis 


* 1 Cor, xi. 27, 29. + 1 Cor. xi. 20-22. 
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body and blood ; but if they abused the ordinance by feasting 
and excess, they were committing sin, and were partakers 
of the guilt of the Lord’s death, “ guilty of the body and the 
blood of the Lord.” They thus ate and drank condemnation 
to themselves, not discerning the body which the bread 
symbolized, losing sight of the religious import of the feast. 


Many Protestant Conformists think they can accept the 
language of the Prayer Book, because in common with all 
Protestants, they believe in the presence of Christ to the 
soul of the believer, whenever “ two or three are gathered in 
His name.” All Protestants believe this; but the SPIRITUAL 
PRESENCE OF CHRIST is very different from the real presence 
of the body and blood of Christ which the Prayer Book 
affirms. Christ is present with His people by His Spirit ; to 
affirm that HIS BODY AND BLOOD are present, is Romanistic 
error. ‘And how mischievous the error, history and experience 
alike declare. The sinner is taught to look for pardon and 
renewal and life eternal, by literally partaking of the conse- 
crated elements. 


VIII. 
RITUAL AND IMAGES IN CHURCHES. 


HE words Rife and Rztual are by some supposed to 
spring (through the Latin rvitus) from a Greek word 
denoting wont or custom, and are therefore taken to mean 
literally what has grown by repeated usage into a habit, a 
custom, or a form. ‘They are employed in our language as 
almost synonymous with the terms ceremony and ceremontal, 
and the designation RITUALISM is, in the present day, 
applied to the system of the Tractarians within the Anglican 
Establishment, because the erroneous doctrines which they 
espouse are mainly embodied in outward rites and ceremonial 
observances. 

The old name in the Roman Catholic Church for these 
rites and ceremonies is Agenda, ie., “things to be done,” as 
distinct from the Credenda, or “things to be believed.” 
Romanists and Ritualists alike lay great stress upon these 
A genda, understanding thereby, not practical acts of goodness 
and virtue,—not good works in a moral sense,—but outward 
religious acts, forms, ceremonies, postures, vestments, services, 
and so on, which appear trivial and sometimes even ridiculous 
+n themselves, but are important as the symbols and embodi- 
ments of certain doctrines. 

1. Thus, for example, che arrangement of the Church, the 
position of the Communion Table, and the place and postures 
assumed by the ofictating prvest, embody and represent 
Romanist dogmas. The chancel is railed off from the body 
of the Church, and within it the priests say prayers with 
their backs to the congregation and their faces towards the 
Communion Table. That table is placed at the extreme east 
end of the chancel, and is surmounted by a cross and, 
perhaps, a screen Or reredos. The reredos lately erected in 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral cost £30,000, and contains a huge 
crucifix, and an image of the Virgin. The Zzsczua is made, 
even in modern churches, hard by, for cleansing the sacred 
vessels. At the celebration of the Eucharist the priest takes 
his stand at the west side of the table, z.e., with his back to 
the people, thus assuming the very posture of the Roman 
Catholic priest when performing the sacrifice of the Mass. 
The people cannot see what he is doing, and this helps to 
give mysteriousness to the process. He bends his knees while 
he utters the prayer of consecration, making at a certain 
point a more marked genuflection, as if to show that the 
elements have become adorable. In taking in his hands the 
bread or the cup, he elevates it above his head, in order to 
typify the lifting up of the sacred Victim there present, before 
whom the communicants bow. By these little movements a 
great pretended miracle is shadowed forth, a miracle wrought 
by the divinely-gifted priest, who assumes a middle place as 
Mediator between God and man ; and the simple Communion 
service—the Breaking of Bread in remembrance of Christ— 
is transformed into the sacrifice of the Mass. 

Again 2, the sumptuous vestments worn by the clergy, so 
often ridiculed as a species of ‘‘man-millinery ” of the most 
contemptible kind, are all intended to be symbolical of 
official sanctity and power. All religions that have mysterious 
rites shun simplicity ; simplicity destroys the assumption of 
human mysterious power ; it renders such assumption im- 
possible ; the man must hide his manliness in priestly vest- 
ments, and transform himself into an object of special sanctity 
by the wearing of gold and putting on of apparel. The 
Alb is assumed as the emblem of Aurzty, according to the 
Apostle’s words, Put on the new man. The Amuctus or Amice 
imitates the linen ephod worn by the Jewish high priest as a 
robe of righteousness. - The Séole is the yoke of Christ, and was 
wont to be given to the priest with the words, Zake the yoke 
of Christ and wear it. The Planeta or Cope is a large outer 
covering without arms, with a cross upon the back, and the 
ends crossed in front, as the emblem of charity. The 
Chasuble is a special cut of cope worn only at Mass. Perhaps 
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it is meant to typify fazth, or rather credulity, which must 
then be specially required. The priest having a mystery to 
perform must be gorgeously attired ; the sanctity and dignity 
pertaining to his office must be embodied in his robes. 


3. The importance which the Sacerdotalists of the Estab- 
lishment attach to the set FAsTs of the Roman Catholic 
Church, is another indication of their principles. Ttrs¥tie 
outgo and embodiment of their belief in fasting as a penance, 
in the sancity of the elements partaken of at the Communion 
and in the authority of their Church. The fast of Lent, for 
example, every Wednesday and Friday ; and the fast of the 
Ember days, as they are called, the days following Ash 
Wednesday, Whit Sunday, the Holy Cross, and St. Lucyrare 
announced and observed in Protestant England within our 
State-paid Church. One of the Zvacts for the Times is written 
for the purpose of urging upon the laity these Ember Fasts. 
The Vigzls also of the Romanists are adopted. Vigils were 
originally night-watches, night services ; now they have 
become fasts on the days before feast days—Christmas, Whit- 
suntide, St. Peter, and St. Paul, the Assumption of the 
Virgin, St. Matthew, All Saints. Again, they require the 
partaking of the Holy Communion fasting. The Roman 
Catholic law is, that “any one who has tasted food after mid- 
night, though it be only bread, or water, or medicine, however 
small the quantity, cannot communicate, nor celebrate the 
Eucharist” ; and, in like manner, we find directions such as 
the following in Anglican handbooks :— 


‘Tf parent or husband refuse to let you attend at early Celebrations, they would, 
in all probability, equally object to your fasting before a late Communion. It 
would be better to communicate once early and fasting in a month, than weekly 
fasting at a late Celebration, because you are then encouraging a practice which 
encourages non-fasting before Communion. Your Lorp is coming to you, and you 
ought to hasten to meet Him at the place where Hz is waiting to unite Huser to 
you. If youhave a great love for Him, you would wish to receive Hr long before 
anything else. You ought to be most anxious to receive your Heavenly Food first 
_—not the earthly ; and therefore after rising, the first thing you should do is to 
hasten to the Altar to meet and receive Him : any other course is a slight, and not 
paying a loving welcome to the Lover of your soul.’’ * 


* Hints to Penitents, pp. 60, 61, 
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4. The designation of the Communion Table by the name 
THE ALTAR further sanctions and embodies the doctrine of 
the Ritualists. The word a/éar is of heathen origin (a/tare— 
altus, high *), and the name arose from the notion that the 
higher the sacrifice, the nearer heaven ; hence, mountain tops 
were chosen as sacred spots for worship. In the Jewish 
Ritual, there were two altars, the altar of burnt offering 
fExeeekVile 1-8) and the altar of "incense (EX xxx.’ I-10; 
XXXVil. 25-28; but in the New Testament both were done 
away in the Cross of Christ on Calvary, which is the 
Christian’s altar (Heb. xiii. 10), The Communion Table is 
never, in Scripture, called by this name. But in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the name is universally adopted, and in the 
Establishment likewise, by almost all parties ; but specially 
by Sacerdotalists, who use it as a fit designation of the place 
whereon the Body and Blood of Christ are offered. 


5. The burning of candles is adopted, after the fashion of 
the Romanists, who have baptismal candles as the emblem 
of good works, marriage candles as the emblem of purity, 
burial candles to light the soul on its journey to the eternal 
light of heaven, Easter candles, as symbols of Christ, the 
light of the world ; church candles generally, for Christians 
whose light is to shine before men ; candles upon the altar, 
four, six, or more, when Mass is celebrated, in honour of the 
Host. Many of these are adopted in Established Churches 
where the service is high. Ata Thirteen Days’ Mission, as 
it was called, in East London, a few years ago, the priest, a 
clergyman of the Established Church, a man educated at one 
of our Universities, told the people, who had each of them a 
lighted candle, to keep the ends of them when they put them 
out, that they might have them to light them on their death- 
beds! In like manner, zzcense is used as the emblem of the 
prayers of saints. 


6. The use of the cruczfix, and the sign of the cross, con- 
tinually made as a talisman, are now-a-days to be found 


* The Hebrew word for altar (|) indicates the same derivation, e.g., Behemoth. 
T.F 
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among the State Church clergy of Protestant England. They 
recommend the frequent crossing of the body, and, in their 
Manuals of Devotion, they introduce a cross to show when 
the sign of the cross is to be made. They also recommend 
the use of the cruczfix in private devotion. Thus, we are 


told :— 


‘“The sign of the Cross on the forehead can be easily made unnoticed by others, 
and often drives away evil thoughts at once.’’ Also, ‘‘ Looking at a picture of the 
crucifixion while thinking ;’’—‘‘ A little picture of the crucifixion in your Prayer 
Book you will find to help you to restrain wandering thoughts.’’ ‘‘ Private Prayer. 
—Have a particular spot always for your prayer—before a crucifix, cross, or picture 
of the crucifixion. This will remind you to say your prayers sometimes. If you 
do not like, for some reason, to do this, for fear of offending a weak relative, put a 
little nail in the wall, keeping your crucifix or picture of the crucifixion in a 
drawer.’’ Meditation.—Remain kneeling in silence, watching your crucifix for a 
few minutes, just kneeling quietly down, and hardly thinking, but trying to feel a 
little time alone at the feet of Jesus.”’ * Again, ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross.—You can 
sign yourself by making a line with your right hand from your forehead to 
your breast, and another line from your left shoulder to your right. The sacred 
sign is a defence against temptation, especially against evil thoughts.”’ TF 


7. The gestures and genufiections, &c., prescribed and 
practised by Sacerdotalists, may be noticed during service in 
many, nay,—may we not in this year of grace, 1888, say '— 
in the majority of our parish churches. Bowing to the east, 
bowing to the altar whenever they pass it, crawling up to the 
altar-rails, bowing and curtseying at the Gloria Ffatrt, 
kneeling low at the Communion, receiving the bread upon 
the palm of the hand, prostration before the elements—all 
these may be daily seen, not in Romanist Churches only, but 
in churches of our so-called Protestant Establishment. 

‘‘ Approaching and leaving the altar at Communion, make a decided mark of 
reverence’to our Lord. No glove on either hand should be worn at the reception of 
any sacrament.’’ ‘‘ On entering church, if you have to pass the altar, bow or bend 
both knees a little. Do not do this as some do, with a sort of hurried familiar 
jerk, or with a sort of friendly nod, as some men do; neither be very slow and 
demonstrative : just a reverential mark of respect towards the spot God uses as His 
throne. Never genuflect or touch the ground with your knee, except before the 
Blessed Sacrament. Go down onthe right knee then.’’ . ... ‘‘ Receive in the palm 
of your right hand supported on your left. It is irreverent to receive with the 
finger and thumb.”’ . . . ‘Do not prostrate yourself when receiving ; it causes a 
difficulty in communicating you. Having received, in a humble, convenient manner, 
you may bow down to the very ground if you like. ‘‘ You should receive the Holy 


* The Plain Guide, pp. 66, 299, + Hints to Penitents, pp. 74, 76, 78. 
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Communion, if possible, at an early service, and before you have taken any food, 
Before you go up to the altar, say :—Lord Jesus, I adore Thee.’’ . . ‘‘ At the 
altar, say :—Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldest come under my roof, but 
speak the word only, and my soul shall be healed. When the’ priest comes to you 
with the paten, open both your hands, and lay the right hand on the left in the 
form of across. After the words of the priest, say :—Amen. When the priest 
comes to you with the chalice, drink a few drops, saying, Amen. Go back to your 
place after a few moments, and kneel in silent adoration.’’ * 


By way of apology for these imitations and embodiments 
of Romanism, we are referred to the Mosaic ritual, when in 
the Old Testament Dispensation a very elaborate ceremonial 
was Divinely sanctioned ; and it is pleaded that what God 
has at any time commanded must always and essentially be 
right. The fallacy of this plea is obvious; it lies in the 
omission of the qualifying clause, ‘‘ under the same conditions 
and circumstances of time, and place, and knowledge.” If 
we were Jews living in the time of Moses and in that era of 
the world’s history, then the Mosaic ritual would be right for 
us. But we are Christians living under the Gospel, and the 
Mosaic ritual is for us no longer right. It was fulfilled and | 
done away in Christ. God made the things that were in 
themselves unprofitable, good by His blessing, but when He 
withdrew His blessing they were weak again. The Jewish 
polity and ritual were elements of earth, “ beggarly elements,” 
as the Apostle designates them ; they were sanctified by being 
made the means of furthering God’s designs ; but when they 
had served their day and answered their purpose, when He 
withdrew His Spirit, they became again beggarly, and passed 
away. Therefore the Apostle calls them, ‘ weak and beggarly 
elements,” ‘‘ dead ordinances,” ‘“ rudiments of the world.” 

To resort to these ritualistic modes of dress and ceremonial 
in imitation of Old Testament law, is strikingly inconsistent 
on the part of those who make a mock of the Puritans for 
laying hold of and appropriating the moral elements of 
Old Testament history, calling their chapels ‘ Bethels” 
and ‘“‘ Ebenezers,’ and singing hymns about the heavenly 
“Canaan.” . 

What is good and right for the child may become wrong 

* Hints to Penitents, 70, 71 ; Rule of Life, 13. 
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forthe man. ‘‘WhenI became a man,” wrote the Apostle, 
“T put away childish things.” Zhe law was given by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by Yesus Christ. ‘The hour cometh,” 
said Christ to the woman of Samaria, “ when ye shall neither 
in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father. 
The hour cometh, and now is, when ¢he true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spiritand in truth : for the Father seeketh 
such to worship Him” (John iv. 21-24). Again, in answer to 
the question, “Why walk not thy disciples according to the 
tradition of the elders?” He said to them: ‘“ Well hath 
Esaias prophesied of you hypocrites, as it is written, This 
people honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from me. Howbeit, in vain do they worship me, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men. Ye leave the com- 
mandment of God, and hold fast the tradition of men. Full 
well do ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep 
your tradition.” * 

The prophets under the Old Covenant pointed out the 
vanity of even a divinely sanctioned ritual, apart from 
spiritual life and worship, and the contrasted excellence and 
beauty of simplicity of worship backed up by real piety. 
“Bring no more vain oblations : incense is an abomination 
unto me ; new moon and sabbath, the calling of assemblies 
I cannot away with ; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting.” 
‘“‘Is such the fast that I have chosen, the day for a man to 
afflict his soul ? is it to bow down. his head as a rush, and to 
spread sackcloth and ashes under him? wilt thou call this 
a fast, and an acceptable day to the Lord: Is not this the 
fast that I have chosen ? to loose the bonds of wickedness, 
to undo the bands of the yoke and to let the oppressed 
go free, and that ye break every yoke?” ‘‘ Rend your heart, 
and not your garments, and turn unto the Lord your God.” + 

The teaching of the New Testament is equally plain. The 
Apostle Paul writes thus :—“ I] determined not to know any- 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 


* Mark vii. 5-9 ; see also Matt. xxiii. 
T Isaiah i. 12, 13, lviii. 5, 6 ; Joel ii, 13. 
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“ Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.” ‘Meats for the belly and the belly for meats.” 
‘Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, 
but the keeping of the commandments of God.” ‘“ Meat will 
not commend us to God: neither if we eat not are we the 
worse, nor if we eat are we the better.” ‘They which 
proclaim the Gospel” is the name given to Christian 
ministers. ‘If I preach the Gospel I have nothing to glory 
of, for necessity is laid upon me ; for woe is unto me, ifvl 
preach not the Gospel.”’ ‘In the church I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that I might instruct 
others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue. What is 
it then? I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the 
understanding also: I will sing with the spirit, and I will 
sing with the understanding also.” * 


These statements are totally at variance with the pompous 
and elaborate ceremonial, the genuflections and crossings, 
which Romanists and Anglicans practice. The true principle 
of the New Testament concerning Church worship is that it 
should be “a reasonable service” (rv Koymny Aarpeiavy, Rom. 
xii., 1), and the rule it lays down concerning the manner of 
it is:—‘ Let all things be done decently and in order ; for 
God is not a God of confusion, but of peace; as in all 
the churches of the saints.” ¢ ‘‘GODIS A SPIRIT,” said our 
Redeemer, “AND THEY THAT WORSHIP HIM MUST WORSHIP 
IN SPIRIT AND TRUTH.” This is the motto of the Christian 
religion concerning worship, even as it is the watchword of 
its Divine Founder. 


We now come to the second part of our subject, namely, 
Images tn Churches. Pope Gregory the Great sanctioned the 
admission of images, molten and graven as well as painted 
and in Mosaic, in churches, and advocated them “ for instruc- 
ting the minds of the ignorant.” Pope Gregory Il. (A.D. 
730) addressed to the Emperor two important letters in favour 
of images. “Christ Himself,’ he argued, “was an image, 


 * 1 Cor. ii. 2, vi. 13, vii. 19, viii. 8, ix. 14, 16, xiv. 15, 19. 
+ 1 Cor. xiv. 33, 40 ; John iv. 24. 
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the image of God.” The second Council of Nice (in 787) 
decided that “ not only the figure of the cross, but also other 
holy images (Christ, the Virgin Mary, angels and saints), 
whether painted or executed in Mosaic or other material, 
might be set up in Churches, placed on holy vessels and 
vestments, on walls and panels ; and were to be honoured, 
though not with divine worship.” The Greek Church, how- 
ever, considering the force of the second commandment of 
the Decalogue, forbids the setting up of any graven or molten 
image in churches; pictures only, or Mosaics in glass or 
stone, are allowed. Even the Crucifix is excluded from the 
Greek Churches. But in the Church of Rome graven and 
molten images as well as pictures are allowed. At the 
Council of Trent (Session 25) the Church of Rome declared 
that images of Christ, the Virgin Mary, and other saints 
are to be set up and retained in churches, and that due 
honour and veneration are to be accorded them by kissing 
and prostration,” 

Upon the Reformation in Baler images in churches 
were condemned, as leading to idolatry, and as contrary 
alike to the commandment of God and to the spirit of the 
Gospel. It is customary to attribute the breaking-up and 
defacing of shrines and images in churches throughout Eng- 
land, to Oliver Cromwell and his troops, to the Puritans of 
the Commonwealth time. Vergers who take you over our 
old churches and cathedrals, nay, not vergers only but clergy- 
men, point to statues and tombs defaced, noses broken off, 
and such like “vandalism,” as they call it, and will say, 
“There is the work of Cromwell and his time.” Now the 
fact is, these defacings of images in churches were the work 
of GOOD PROTESTANT CHURCHMEN, a century before Crom- 
well, aye, and were done by Act of Parliament too, or by 
injunction of the King. “The people in the beginning of 
King Edward VI.’s reign were very forward in pulling 
down and defacing images, even without permission. This 
was done in Portsmouth, where divers crucifixes and saints 
were plucked down and destroyed. In one church here, the 
image of St. John the Evangelist standing in the chancel by © 
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the high altar, was taken away, and a table of alabaster 
broken, and, in it, an image of Christ crucified contemptuously 
used, one eye bored out, and the side pierced.” * 

Again, Strype tells us, “Images in churches had been so 
grossly abused and such idolatry and supersition committed 
by means of them that it was in the king’s injunctions (A.D. 
1548) to remove them everywhere. . .. In the month of 
February the Council wrote to the Archbishop, ‘that the 
lively images of Christ might not contend for dead images, 
which were things not necessary, and without which the 
Church of Christ continued most godly many years.’ There- 
fore they signified to him that it was the king’s pleasure with 
the consent and advice of his council, that all images should be 
removed out of churches and chapels in his diocese, and that he 
should signify the same to be done unto all the bishops 
within his province.” t It was probably at this date, and in 
obedience to this order, that the shrine of Alban in yonder 
Abbey was broken in a hundred pieces, and built into a wall 
separating the Lady Chapel from the Abbey, and marking it 
off for the Grammar School. It was moreover probably then 
(1548) that the images which adorned the niches in the 
reredos over the high altar were removed, in compliance with 
the law of the land. 

NICHOLAS RIDLEY, who was burnt to death at Oxford with 
Latimer, October 16, 1555, for his denial of the Dogma of the 
Real Presence, has left to us a valuable treatise, written in 
the name of the Protestant Clergy ‘“‘ concerning tmages not to 
be set up nor worshipped in churches.” Here we have in full 
the Scripture argument against them. Ridley begins with 
the Second Commandment, and says :— 

“This general law is generally to be observed ; God giveth 
“a special charge to avoid images in Deut. iv., 23, 24, ‘ Beware 
“Jest ye forget the covenant of the Lord your God which He 
“made with you, and make you a graven image in the form 
“of anything which the Lord thy God hath forbidden thee. 
‘For the Lord thy God is a devouring fire, a jealous God.’ 


* Strype’s Memorials, Edition of 1822, vol. 2, part 1, page 53. ft Ibid, p. 124. 
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“Note what solemn protestation God useth, and what grievous 
‘“‘punishment He threatened to the breakers of the second 
“Commandment. If by virtue of the Second Commandment 
“images were not lawful in the Temple of the Jews, then by 
‘“‘the same Commandment they are not lawful in the churches 
“of Christians ; for, being a moral commandment and not 
“ceremonial, it is a perpetual commandment, and bindeth us 
“as well as the Jews. God’s Scripture does in no place 
“commend the use of images, but in a great number of places 
“doth disallow and condemn them. The Psalms and Prophets 
“are full of warning against image worship. ‘Who hath 
“fashioned a God or molten a graven image that is profitable 
“for nothing ? Behold all his fellows shall be ashamed and 
“the workmen they are of men.’—Isaiah xliv. 10, 11. 

“The Apostle John says, ‘My little children keep your- 
“selves from idols,’ beware of images. To set them in the 
‘“‘churches, which are places dedicated to the service and 
‘invocation of God, and that, over the Lord’s Table, being 
“the place where most danger of abuse both is and hath been, 
““is not to beware of them, nor to flee from them, but rather to 
“embrace and receive them. 

“Images in the church either serve to edify or destroy. If 
‘they edify, there is one kind of edifying which the Scriptures 
“neither teach nor command, but always disallow ; if they 
“destroy, they are not to be used, for in the Church of God 
“all things ought to be done to edify. The command of God 
“is, thou shalt not lay a stumbling-block in the way of my 
“people.” The simple and unlearned are blind in matters of 
“religion, and are inclined to error and idolatry. Therefore to 
“set images before them are snares and traps for them, 
“leading them out of the true way, and from the living and 
“true God. The use of images is to the learned neither 
“necessary nor profitable ; to the superstitious it is a con- 
“firmation in error; to the simple and weak, an occasion to 
“fall, and very offensive and wounding of their consciences. 
“Woe be to him,’ says Christ, ‘by whom the occasion of 
“stumbling cometh.’ ‘When we wound their weak con- 
“sciences, says St. Paul, ‘we sin against Christ.’ It is not 
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“expedient to allow and admit the thing which is hurtful to 
“the greatest number; but in all churches and common- 
“wealths the ignorant and weak are the greatest number, to 
“ whom images are hurtful and not profitable. And whereas 
‘‘it is commonly alleged that images in churches do stir up 
“the mind to devotion, it may be answered that contrariwise 
“they do rather distract the mind from prayer, hearing God's 
‘‘word, and other Godly meditations.” * 

Ridley proceeds to quote passages from the fathers, councils, 
_and histories, against images in churches ; arange of argu- 
ment telling and convincing, but beyond our limits of inquiry 
here. | 

In the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the question 
of images in churches was again raised ; and the Protestant 
Bishops addressed the Queen upon the subject. They urged 
her to “ remove the offensive evil,” pleading the necessity of 
so doing, “lest in giving offence to the little ones, and setting 
a trap of error for the ignorant, they should be guilty of the 
blood of their brethren.”” These reasons ‘‘moved them to 
affirm images not expedient in the Church, and they could 
not consent to the erecting and retaining of images in places 
of religious worship, without great offending of God and 
grevious wounding of their own consciences.” 

A service book with pictures was laid before the Queen at 
St. Paul’s, on April 5th, 1561. ‘The Dean having gotten 
from a foreigner several fine cuts and pictures representing 
the stories and passions of the saints and martyrs, had placed 
them against the epistles and gospels in a Common Prayer 
Book. And this book he had caused to be richly bound and 
laid on the cushion for the Queen’s use, in the place where 
she commonly sat. But she, considering how this varied 
from her late open injunctions and proclamations against the 
superstitious use of images in churches, when she opened the 
book she frowned and blushed and then shut it ; and calling 


* «© The Treatise of Master Nicholas Ridley, in the name as it seemeth of the whole clergy, 
to King Edward VI. concerning images not to be set up, nor worshipped in churches,”’ 
given in Fox, Acts and Monuments, Townsend Edition 1849, vol. viii. 701-707. 


+ Strype Annals, vol. I. part 1, pp. 330 sqq. 
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the verger, bade him bring her the old book wherein she was 
formerly wont to read. . . . This matter occasioned all the 
clergy in and about London, and the churchwardens of each 
parish, to search their churches and chapels, and to wash 
out of the walls all paintings that seemed to be Romish and 
idolatrous ; and in lieu thereof suitable texts taken out of the 
Holy Scriptures to be written.” * 

To come nearer home, in 1561 David Kempe, Archdeacon 
of St. Albans, was one of those who signed a petition to 
Queen Elizabeth, petitioning “that all images of the Trinity - 
“and of the Holy Ghost be defaced, and that Roods [z.e. 
crucifixes] AND ALL OTHER IMAGES, that have been or may 
“be superstitiously abused, be taken away and utterly 
destroyed,” signed “ DAVID KEMPE DE ALBAN ” among many 
others. One can imagine what this ‘Venerable Arch- 
deacon” would say now, could he see the images which our 
Protestant ancestors of his day banished from the Abbey, or 
meagre imitations of them, placed again in the old niches 
over the Communion Table, just as they were when Romanism 
held its sway in England. Could our Protestant forefathers 
of the 17th century witness this, they would certainly tell us 
that we are briskly marching back into the darkness of 
Romanism. 

It is recorded of the excellent John Bruen, of Stapleford, 
Cheshire, who died in the year 1625, that, “ finding in his 
own chapel, being a part of Tarvin church, many superstitious 
images, and idolatrous pictures painted on the windows, 
insomuch that scarce the breadth of a groat of white glass 
could be seen, he warrantably and peaceably took down the 
same, and reglazed the windows with white and bright glass, 
at his own cost; well knowing that these painted puppets 
and dumb images obscured the light of the Gospel, as well as 
darkened the church, however they might be considered by 
some as laymen’s books; being encouraged herein, not only 
by the Word of God, but by the injunctions of the Queen 
[Elizabeth], and by a commission sent down to the Earl of 


* Strype dnnals I. 1, pp. 408, 410. t Strype Annals I., part 1, pp. 508, 512. 
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Derby, the then Mayor of Chester, he proceeded from the 
chapel to the rest of the church, and defaced every image 
which he deemed dangerous or offensive in any part thereof.” * 
Lhe Record Office contains many documents with narratives 
like this, telling of the defacement of images and windows in 
churches in obedience to the laws of Elizabeth’s reign. 

Even Mahommedanism utters its condemnation. The 
white marble or alabaster mosques of Northern India, so 
costly and massive, but without a single image in any 
nook or corner, preach to the idolaters of that continent 
the law of THE SECOND COMMANDMENT ; amidst the 
multitude of images that crowd the Hindoo temples, these 
gigantic mosques form a stern and visible protest against 
idolatry. Why should we, in our Christian Churches and 
Abbeys in England, seek to rival the majestic Dravidian 
temples of Southern India, crowded as they are outside and 
in with images graven by art and man’s device? The Bible, 
New Testament as well as Old, condemns us. What must an 
intelligent Hindoo or Buddhist think of our religion, when he 
hears the Second Commandment read—as it is week after 
week—from a Communion Table surmounted with images, 
mocking as if by their presence the acknowledged command- 
ments of God? And what is the effect when these images 
are set up in Christian churches in Bombay, Calcutta, 
_ Colombo, Hongkong, Shanghai, and Tokio? It is told of a 
Japanese lady, a Buddhist pilgrim devotee, making the round 
of Buddhist temples, that, entering an English Ritualistic 
church in Yokohama, she walked up to the altar, knelt down 
and said her prayers to Buddha, without perceiving any 
special difference. 

Walking into St. Peter’s, in Rome, one morning, I saw a 
long procession of nuns and children, seemingly from some 
convent school, file in and pass up the body of the great 
church to the well-known statue of St. Peter, before which 
each child and adult in turn knelt in adoration, then rose and 

* The Life of John Bruen Esquire, of Bruen Stapleford, Cheshire, by the Rev. W. 


Hinde, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Preacher of God’s 
Word at Bunbury. 1641. 
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kissed its toe. Coming almost direct from India and Ceylon, 
I felt the force of the saying, that Romanism and Sacerdotalism 
are, in some aspects of them, little better than “ baptised 
heathenism.” 

How different was the teaching of the Apostle Paul as he 
stood on Mars’ Hill face to face with the architectural 
grandeur of the Acropolis of Athens, crowded with images, 
the masterpieces of Pheidias, and to this day the wonder of 
the world. Echoing the words of the proto-martyr Stephen, 
to whose death he as a young man had consented twenty 
years before, “Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands,” Paul reasons thus :—“ God that 
made the world and all things therein, He, being Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
neither is He served by men’s hands as though He needed 
anything. .. . Being then the offspring of God, we ought 
not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or 
stone, graven by art and device of man. The times of 
ignorance therefore God overlooked ; but now he commandeth 
men that they should all everywhere repent ; inasmuch as He 
hath appointed a day, inthe which He will judge the world in 
righteousness by the Man whom He hath ordained ; whereof 
He hath given assurance unto all men, in that He hath raised 
Him from the dead.’ * How mean and beggarly all the 
tinsel, andclothing, and gestures and images, that characterize 
many of the Christian churches of Europe, and of England 
too, whether Roman or Anglican, when viewed in the light 
of these great and weighty and glorious truths, announced by 
the Apostle Paul, as he stood a lonely man face to face with 
the highest “gravings of art and man’s device” that even 
Greece in her glory could produce. ‘‘ We preach,” he declares, 
“Christ crucified”; “repentance towards God and faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ ’’ once crucified, now risen and exalted, 
who will judge the world in righteousness. Let us turn from 
those vanities, which degrade the simplicity of the Com- 
munion Table, to the Living God, who “‘commandeth men 


that they should all everywhere repent.” 
* Acts vii. 48, xvii. 24, 25, 29-31. 
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Hugh Latimer, led to the stake at Oxford three centuries 
ago with Ridley, for his zeal against ritual and images in 
churches, as embodying Romish error, greeted his fellow- 
sufferer with the words, “ Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, 
and play the man ; we shall this day light such a candle by God's 
grace in England as (I trust) SHALL NEVER BE PUT OUT.” 
Many clergy and others in the Established Church are now 
trying to put that candle out. They regard their Protestant 
ancestors, the martyrs of our English Reformation, with pity 
and rebuke. They abjure the very name of PROTESTANT. 
But a coming century, with the rising tide of Protestantism 
invincible in its Bible Truth, will certainly sweep away again 
the “refuges of lies,” which a wealthy dilettanteism is now 
replacing in those national churches of England, great or 
small, that have been doomed to restoration. 


TX. 
RELIGION AND STATE PATRONAGE AND PAY. 


HERE are five aspects in which the relation of Religion 
to the State historically presents itself. ° 


I. That of /dentity, when Church and State are one. This 
we call a THEOCRACY ; and we have an historical picture of 
it in the History of Israel, as recorded in the Old Testament. 
In Judaism, Church and State were one: Jehovah was both 
the God and the King of Israel. He ordained laws for Civil as 
well as Ecclesiastical Government, conducting His adminis- 
tration in both departments by a system of supernatural inter- 
position and Theocratic superintendence. One of the Twelve 
Tribes, that of Levi, was set apart to temple service, and 
one family in that one tribe, that of Aaron, set apart to the 
priesthood. The other eleven tribes were commanded to pay 
tithes to the one tribe which had no land of its own; anda 
tithe of these tithes was to be paid to the priests. But this 
was a state of things which could not exist save where God 
Himself by revelation undertook and carried out the govern- 
ment of the people. All imitation of the ancient Jewish 
Constitution is, from its very nature, impossible ; because it 
needs as its basis the direct and continued miraculous inter- 
position of God. It can be imitated only by God Himself. 
Moreover, if it were possible, it would not be warrantable on 
the part of Christians, because it was done away by the 
Divine founder of the Christian religion. Upon this point 
we cannot do better than quote the argument of the farmers 
of Hertfordshire in a Petztion and Plea which they issued in 
the year 1646, entitled Zhe Husbandman’s Plea against Lrthes. 
The petition to Parliament was signed by five thousand 
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inhabitants, farmers and labourers, in Herts. The farmers 


argue thus :— 

‘“The ministers claim the tythes upon a false and sandy foundation, namely, 
because God reserved for Himself the tenths in the Land of Canaan, and gave his 
portion to the tribe of Levi. Many of our ministers preach Judaism instead of 
Christianity, as if God had no other way to maintain his ministers but by tythes. 
But the truth is, the law of tythes reached no further to any people but only to the 
Jews. Tythes are the most unequal, most irregular, and most unagreeable way to 
the Word of God, for the minister’s maintenance. The ceremonial law was 
enjoined but for a time,—‘ carnal ordinances imposed until the times of reformation,’ 
Heb. ix. 10 ; and it has been abolished in Christ ; ‘for the priesthood being changed 
there is made of necessity a change also of the law,’ Heb. vii. 12.” 


This Hertfordshire Plea against Tithes was accompanied by 
another pamphlet entitled :—‘ The ordinance of Tythes dts- 
mounted, from all Mosarcall, Evangelicall, and true Magisteriall 
right ; by Martin Mar-priest ; commended and presented to the 
Petitioners of Hertfordshire, for their further encouragement, 
and for provocation of other countries to become petitionary with 
them against the unhallowed, tllegall exaction of Tythes. 1645. 
Isaiah 56.11 ; Ezekiel 34. 2; Micah 3. 5.” 

In this pamphlet the Mosaic argument for State Churchism 
is thus dealt with :— 


‘‘ The clergy of this kingdom doe parochially officiate therein as the ministers of 
Jesus Christ, and yet for their ministery require the tenth of all our substance by 
virtue of a Mosaical authority. This is to build the House of Christ with the 
mouldered rubbish and ruin of the law. * * You must prove your authority from 
the commission of Christ. If He be your work-master, and you doe His work, He 
must set the wages. If His wages doe not content you, you are none of His 
servants. You are his servant whose wages you receive. If you receive Moses his 
wages, then you are Moses his servants. Truly, pious Sirs, till such time as you 
give us an express commandment, out of the Gospel, for this legal Levitical 


exaction of tythes for your service, till then we shall be bold to forbeare the payment Me: 


thereof. Till you shew us a perfect genealogy of your descent legitimately from 
the loins of Levi, we shall not give you the wages of the sons of Levi.”’?. .. ‘The 
fatherless, the widdow, the stranger (Deut. xiv. 29, xxvi. 12), was to have a share 
out of the tythes, as well as the levite: therefore for the levite to exact all the 
tythes, were to eat bread out of the mouths of the fatherless, the widdow, the 
stranger. Job 24. 9, 10.”’ 


It is an honour to the County of Hertford, and to its 
husbandmen in particular, that it thus took the lead, over 240 
years ago, in exposing the worthlessness of the argument for 
the State-imposed tax of tithes, drawn from the law of the 
Mosaic Theocracy. And the same treatises, as we shall see, 
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deal as trenchantly with the Romsh argument, and with that 
of the so-called /egal title. We may not wholly approve of 
the tone of their criticism ; it was doubtless embittered by 
cruel extortion and extreme suffering; nevertheless, the 
farmers go to the root of the matter, they lay the axe to the 
root of the tree. A Theocracy like that of Israel cannot be 
realized in England. “I hate robbery for a burnt-offering, © 
saith the Lord. * 


II. The second aspect of relationship between Religion 
and the State which history presents is that of the New 
Testament, of the primitive Churches of Christ, namely, 
perfect freedom from State patronage and pay. This may be 
designated RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. For their temporal support, 
Jesus and His apostles were dependent upon the free-will 
offerings of believers, men and women, who ministered to 
them of their substance (Luke viii. 3.) When the Jews 
tempted Him with the question, “Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Cesar or not?” Jesus replied :—“ Bring me a penny 
. .. Whose is this image and superscription? They said, 
Cesar’s. Jesus answered, Render therefore unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” + Our Saviour here declares a marked distinction, 
really existing, and to be carefully maintained by us, between 
the things of Cesar, and the things of God ; so that we must 
not give God’s things to Cesar, or Cesar’s things to God. 
Ceesar has to do with the administration of all civil affairs in 
the body politic over which he presides. To God alone 
belongs the administration of all that regards religion as His 
appropriate and peculiar sphere. God will not take Cesar's 
place and assume the character of a secular prince ; neither 
must Czesar arrogate the high and awful prerogative of 
being Lord of Conscience, which belongs to God alone. 
Again, to Pilate, Jesus declared, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world.” + The maintenance of the apostles and the early 
ministers of the Churches was by the free gifts of the people. 
To Ananias Peter said, ‘‘ Whiles it remained did it not remain 


* Isaiah lxi. 8. fT Luke xx. 22-25. t John xviii. 36, 
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thine own ? and after it was sold, was it not in thy power?” * 
St. Paul’s order is, in 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2, an order of voluntary 
contribution ; and he lays down the principle, ‘‘ Even so did 
the Lord ordain that they which proclaim the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel.’ For himself, he says, “I make the 
Gospel without charge”; he worked with his own hands, 
“so as not to use to the full my right in the Gospel.” + To 
the Galatians he says, ‘Let him that is taught in the word 
communicate unto him that teacheth in all good things.” To 
the Philippians, ‘‘ Ye sent once and again unto my need. 
Not that I seek for the gift; but I seek for the fruit that 
increaseth to your account.” {| Nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment can any warrant be found for that alliance between 
Church and State, or for the patronage and pay of Christian 
Churches by the State, such as we behold in our day. The 
only Head of the Church recognized in the New Testament 
is the Lord Jesus Christ. It is incontrovertible that all the 
Apostolic Churches were independent alike of State patronage 
and State pay. 


III. The next aspect of the relationship between Religion 
and the State we have in the Papacy. Here we behold 
Ecclestastical supremacy over the State; the State and its 
rulers, whether emperors or kings, subservient to the Church. 
There is an ancient tradition that when Constantine first — 
began to endow the Church, a voice was heard from heaven 
saying :—Hodte venenum LEccleste est tmmussum, “this day is 
poison poured into the Church.” By degrees the power and 
wealth of Ecclesiastics grew, till they culminated in the 
usurpations of the Papacy; and thenceforward the Pope 
made monarchs bow, placed his feet on the necks of kings, 
and compelled them to make laws imposing taxes of tithes 
and Peter’s pence, and a host of A //arages as they were called, 
that is, offerings and fees, upon their subjects in every land 
where the power of the Pope held sway. This was true of 
Britain from the time of Offa King of Mercia, down to the 
Reformation. In that year, 794, Offa, instigated by a legate 


* Acts v. 4. ft 1 Cor. ix. 14-18. + Gal. vi. 6; Phil. iv. 16, 17. 
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sent to England by Pope Hadrian I., summoned a council or 
parliament of secular lords and ecclesiastics, and passed a 
law for the exaction of tithes. Already in Chaucer we find 
the protest of the English people against the impost :— 

For the tything of a duck, 

Or an apple or an aye [egg], 

They make men swear upon a booke, 

Thus they foulen Christ’s fay [faith ]. 

It is argued that when Christ said, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world,’ He only meant to disclaim ¢emporal dominion for 
Himself personally, but that when kings should be “nursing 
fathers,’ when the Church should have power in the State, 
then they should exercise that power to demand patronage 

-and pay, and to put down heresy and dissent. . This is to say 
that Christ concealed His real plans, and that He was in fact 
guilty of the very designs which His accusers imputed to 
Him—namely, making Himself a King in opposition to 
Cesar. It amounts to saying,—Christ, when He said, ‘‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world,’ only pretended to disclaim 
worldly dominion, and had in his heart a hidden meaning. 
Archbishop Whately illustrates this by the story of a king of 
Egypt who employed an architect to build a lighthouse, and 
ordered an inscription in honour of himself to be engraved 
on it. The architect made the inscription on a plaster 
resembling stone ; in the course of years this crumbled away, 
and the next generation saw another inscription, recording 
the name, not of the king, but of the architect, which had 
been secretly engraved on the durable stone below. Just 
such a device is attributed to our Lord. ‘ My kingdom is 
not of this world” was only (say these arguers for Church 
ascendancy) an inscription on the perishable plaster; the 
design of ‘coercing and punishing and taxing by the secular 
power all opponents of the true faith,’ was, it seems, the 
engraving on the stone beneath. ‘ Render unto Cesar the 
things that be Cesar’s, and unto God the things that be 
God’s,’ was but the outward part of the inscription ; the 

addition was an inner, hidden engraving, directing that _ 
Christians, when strong enough, should compel both Cesar 
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and his subjects to acknowledge and pay for the true faith, 
whether they believed it or not, or to forfeit their citizen 
rights. It was the outside inscription only that ran thus :— 
“Submit yourself to every ordinance of man”’ ; the secret 
characters on the stone said, ‘“‘ Take care as soon as possible 
to make every ordinance of man submit to you.’ Thus 
persons professing a deep reverence for Christ would have us 
believe that the blessed Jesus-Himself, who rebukes hypocrisy 
more strongly than perhaps any other sin, pretended to 
disavow His real design, teaching His apostles in turn to 
keep the secret, till they should be strong enough to assert 
the political supremacy of the Church, and to extirpate or 
hold as vassals, and tax for their support, all professors of 
other religions. It may be asked, should not Civil magis- 
trates act on Christian principles? No doubt; but they 
cease to act on Christian principles when they employ 
coercive power in the cause of Christianity, or claim as 
members of a particular Church, a monopoly of civil rights. 
For ecclesiastics of whatever rank to dominate over civil 
governors and dictate what shall be the religion or politics 
of the people is a violation of the command of Jesus, “ Be 
not ye called Rabbi, for one is your Master, even Christ, and 
gueyvevare brethren. ’-* 


IV. We nowreach a fourth aspect of the relation between 
Religion and the State which history presents, namely, that 
of the subjection of the Church to the State, wherein the State 
chooses one special form of Church government, doctrine 
and ritual, sets up by Act of Parliament certain Articles of 
religion, and a certain Book of Common Prayer, establishes 
this as the State religion, and compels the nation to support 
the hierarchy who submit to, and pledge themselves to use, 
these appointed standards. This is State Churchism as we 
behold it in England and Wales. It is, as the title of our 
lecture suggests, religion under State patronage and pay ; 
the paymaster being master, as he always will be; the king 
or queen being head of the Church, and, by the Prime 


* Kingdom of Christ, pp. 36, 37. 
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Minister, appointing (in an episcopacy) the bishops and 
archbishops. This method has been designated Lvrastzanism, 
after Erastus, a Swiss physician, who asserted the supremacy 
of the State in matters ecclesiastical, three centuries ago. 
An eminent Hertfordshire divine, John Lighttoot, of Great 
Munden, took the lead in advocating this theory in the West- 
minster Assembly of 1644. 

The present Episcopal Establishment in England did not 
exist till Parliament thus said, Let it be. Its birth was purely 
Parliamentary. The forms of making and ordaining and 
consecrating bishops, priests, and deacons, the 39 Articles, 
the Book of Common Prayer and the Rubric, were instituted, 
authorized, and confirmed, by State authority. It was a 
totally different Church from that which had been established 
as “the Church of England” before Henry VIII It 
explicitly condemned the tenets of that earlier Establishment, 
as “repugnant to the Word of God.” The present Episcopal 
Establishment is the daughter of State law. The State 
which created it, created it for the whole people, and not for 
apart only, tried to force it on all, and to this day regards 
every man, woman and child in the realm, as having rights 
in its ministrations. Conformists are in the habit of calling 
the Establishment ¢ezy Church, as if it were a Church in 
which they have rights which some other subjects of the 
realm do not possess. The real advantage they possess is 
simply, they can agree withit. But a Protestant Episcopa- 
lian has really no more right in it than any other English- 
man. This has been aptly illustrated by the comparison of 
a common. A common belongs equally to all. What should 
we say, what would the law say, if certain persons who 
habitually use the common were to claim an exclusive owner- 
ship, and said to certain others who never use it, “the 
common belongs tous and notto you’: The decision would 
at once be, It belongs to all, whether they use it or not. The 
using of the Established Church does not make it and its 
emoluments exclusively theirs. 

If then the State Establishment embraces all, where, it 
may be asked, is the injustice of itto any? The answer is 
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obvious. To choose one particular form of religion, be it 
Buddhism, or Mohammedanism, or Popery, or Presby- 
terianism, or Protestant Hpiscopacy, and set it up as the 
State religion, patronising it as the Established Church, is to 
do an injustice to other forms of religion, which co-exist 
therewith and are conscientiously adopted by any subjects of 
the realm. If (as in Scotland) Presbyterianism is set up, 
Episcopacy is put at a disadvantage ; if Episcopacy is set up, 
as in Wales and in England, as the State religion for all, it 
is unfair to Congregationalists and all other Churches. No 
man should be put, by the State, under any disability, social 
or religious, on account of his religion. Perfect religious 
equality, and this only, is justice ; and is simple justice, nay, 
itis the law of Christ. Toleration was considered a great 
step in advance two centuries ago. But it is a word of 
unchristlike pride, for any man, or for the State collectively, 
to say to his neighbour, “I will zolerate you.’ The person 
tolerated has as full a right in God’s sight to hold his religious 
convictions as has his neighbour of the patronized religion. 
State patronage should be bestowed equally upon all or none. 


But we have, in a State Church, not only the injustice of 
partial and unfair patronage, but still further the injustice of 
State pay, of making the nation, collectively in grants from 
the national purse, and individually in parochial tithes or 
tithe rent-charge, pay for one form of religion, whether they 
approve of it or not. 


Tithes, though now, for the most part commuted into tithe 
rent-charge, or into partly tithe rent-charge and partly land, 
are really a TAX enforced by the State for the payment of 
the clergy of the State Church. Some of the Established 
clergy now-a-days speak of themselves and their brethren 
as “tithe-owners.” This is as if the sailors who man our 
fleet claimed to be the owners of the fleet, or to be navy-tax 
owners. The most that the clergyman possesses is a life 
interest in the tithe rent-charge, secured to him by Act of 
Parliament ; and Parliament which at the Reformation took 
it from Roman Catholic priests, and gave it to Protestant 
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Episcopalians, has power to re-transfer it, should Romanism 
gain the ascendancy again, which God forbid,—or to do with 
it whatever the nation by its legally chosen representatives | 
may demand. The State has been in the habit of changing 
the Church, to whose ministers it gives this tax, whenever 
and however it thought fit. For centuries before the Reforma- 
tion, it was paid to Roman Catholic priests. In the time of 
Edward VI., the State substituted Protestant Episcopal 
ministers. When Mary came to the throne, it reinstated the 
Papacy. When Elizabeth succeeded her, it restored Protes- 
tant Episcopacy, and a hierarchy received State patronage 
and pay, who declared the dogmas of their predecessors 
“blasphemous fables,” and who to this day are pronounced 
merely ‘“‘a body of laymen” by that Catholic Church, to 
whose so-called ‘‘ apostolic succession ”’ they would fain cling. 
During the Long Parliament, in Charles Ist’s reign, the State 
solemnly set up Presbyterianism. On the Restoration of 
Charles II., it returned once more to the thirty-nine articles 
and the Book of Common Prayer ; and the tithe tax was 
again handed over by the State to the Protestant Episcopal 
clergy who conformed ; and to this day all farmers in the 
land, are, by the State, compelled to pay, directly or 
indirectly, this yearly cess to the parish priest, whether they 
approve his ministrations or not. 

Thus the whole nation is, by law, bound to pay for one 
particular form of religion, namely, that at present established 
by law ; and this is an obvious injustice. As things stand 
now, it means in Wales, obliging four-fifths of the population 
who are Dissenters, to pay for the religion of the remaining 
one-fifth, and in England obliging nearly one half of the 
population to pay for the religion of the other half, a religion 
which they do not conscientiously approve. 


V. A f/fth aspect of the relation between religion and the 
State presents itself, adopted partially in the present day, I 
mean what is designated Concurrent Endowment, whereby the 
State takes all forms of Church organization under its wing, 
and divides its funds in numerical proportion among them 
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all. As an example of this, we may mention the late May- 
nooth grant, of thirty thousand sterling yearly, paid for the 
training of Roman Catholic clergy, and the Regium Donum, 
paid sometime to Presbyterian ministers in the north of 
‘Ireland, by way of compensation for the glaring injustice of 
the Irish Establishment, wherein a nation of Roman Catholics 
and Presbyterians was by law compelled to support an alien 
Church. In England the Established Church in its present 
condition exhibits to the world a huge system of concurrent 
endowment, High church, Broad church, Low church (or, as 
its clergy have jokingly been designated, Adéztudinarzans, 
Latitudinarians, Platitudinarians), anathematizing oneanother 
as “papists,”’ “rationalists,” ‘‘ranters,’ yet basking together 
beneath the patronage of the State, receiving its pay, and 
content to use its appointed Ritual and to read its appointed 
Creeds—even the Athanasian,—however much or little they 
accept. They present to Christendom and to the world a 
startling spectacle of frankness and hardihood in the advocacy 
of the most contradictory beliefs underneath uniformity of 
expression. Some among themselves designate it legalized 
dishonesty. 

Some consider this method a fair solution of the difficulty 
in England and Wales. They say :—Pay all; the Presby- 
terian minister, the Congregational pastor, the Methodist 
preacher, the Roman Catholic priest, and so on. Let each 
Church or denomination in the land have its fair share of the 
taxes which the State enforces over all the country in behalf 
of religion. This seems a plausible suggestion ; but nothing 
more degrades the fair name of Christianity than to enroll all 
sorts of beliefs or non-beliefs under her banner. The 
difficulty moreover, of equitably carrying it out, the immense 
burden and expense put upon the State in the endeavour to 
estimate the rival claims of each, and the fact that thus the 
State would be patronizing and endowing opposite doctrines 
at one and the same time, and creeds at fell war with one 
another, suffice to exhibit its futility and folly. Moreover 
there are many churches in England, including the Congre- 
gationalists and Baptists, who conscientiously disapprove of 
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all State endowment in religion, and who would refuse to 
receive State pay upon any terms. 

History and experience, aswell as hosts of present injustices, 
lead us back therefore to the New Testament principle, and 
the New Testament practice,—namely, THE FREEDOM OF 
RELIGION FROM STATE PATRONAGE AND PAY. The State 
protects all Churches alike in the possession of their respective 
endowments: but the State patronizes none, pays none; 
abolishes the parochial taxation, transferring it to national 
purposes, secular or educational, and secures to each a 
fair field and no favour,—freedom to worship God; each 
Church supporting its own ministry, or as the Hertfordshire 
husbandmen say to the clergy :—‘“‘ The flock which you feed 
is the flock of whose milk you must eat.’’—1 Cor. ix. 7. 


Leaving now the kindred subject of Disestablishment to 
our next and final lecture, let us sum up the teaching of the 
New Testament upon the relation of religion to the State. 


first, THE BIBLE DEMANDS OF RULERS AND SUBJECTS 
ALIKE, THAT THEY BECOME CHRISTIANS. It speaks to the 
rich and royal, ‘“‘ Now therefore be wise, O ye kings, be 
instructed ye judges of the earth ; serve the Lord with fear, 
and rejoice with trembling. Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, 
and ye perish in the way, for His wrath will soon be kindled.” 
It overlooks not the lowest of the low,—‘‘ God commandeth 
men that they should all everywhere repent.’ * The Apostles 
wished, and openly endeavoured, to “ preach the Gospel to the 
whole creation.” Peter announced that “ God is no respecter 
of persons, but in every nation he that feareth Him and 
worketh righteousness is acceptable to Him.’ The goal is 
set before us, “the kingdom of this world is become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ ; and He shall reign 
for ever and ever; King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.” + 

“Tt has been said” (writes Archbishop Whately), “ that 
this passage describes the Christian Church in its perfection, 
and ‘ My kingdom is not of this world,’ describes it in its 


* Psalm ii. 10, 12; Acts xvii. 30. 
t+ Mark xvi. i5 ; Acts x. 34, 35; Rev. xi. 15; xix. 16. 
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infancy. But what Jesus and His Apostles taught on this 
point, belongs, and ever did, and ever will belong, to the 
Christian Church in every stage alike; namely, that the 
Christian is to act in all the relations of life, in whatever 
circumstances he is placed, on Christian principles. And 
what were the principles they inculcated: ‘ Render unto 
Ceesar the things that are Ceesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s.’ ‘ Render unto all their dues ; tribute to whom 
tribute is due ; custom to whom custom ; fear to whom fear ; 
honour to whom honour.’”’ * 


Secondly, CHRISTIANITY EMPOWERS CHRISTIANS TO CLAIM 
ALL CIVIL RIGHTS CHARTERED TO THEM BY THE CONSTITUTION 
OR LAW OF THEIR COUNTRY. When Saul of Tarsus became 
a Christian and an Apostle, he did not renounce his citizen 
tishts. At Philippi he says:—‘‘ They have beaten us 
publicly, uncondemned, men that are Romans, and have cast 
us into prison; and do they now cast us out privily: nay 
verily ; but let them come themselves and bring us out.” 
Again in Jerusalem as they bound Paul, he said to the 
centurion who stood by, “Is it lawful for you to scourge a 
man that is a Roman, and uncondemned: When the 
centurion heard that, he went to the chief captain and told 
him, saying, What art thou about to do? for this man is a 
Roman.’ t If violence be done to us on account of our 
religion, we may obtain redress and security by an appeal to 
the law, and the magistrate is bound to secure our protection. 
In the treatment of that body of Christians in our day calling 
themselves Zhe Salvation Army, great injustice and partiality 
have been shown, alike by the mob and by the magistrates, in 
many places. They have been refused the protection of the 
law when assaulted in their processions through the streets ; 
their instruments have been broken beneath the amused or 
passive gaze of ecclesiastics ; their appeals for justice against 
their assailants have been refused, and they themselves have 
been sent to prison for doing what any strolling players, or 
Punch and Judy shows, do in the open spaces of our towns 


* See Kingdom of Christ, p. 42. + Acts xvi. 37 ; xxii. 25, 29. 
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any day with impunity. The same law, if it be law, which 
silences their band, ought, if it be equal, to silence the band 
of military or volunteers when they march through our streets 
to Church on Sundays, gathering crowds of sightseers and 
roughs. For soldiers and volunteers are subject to the law of 
the land, and to the by-laws of any borough they enter, like 
any Other citizens. 


Thirdly, THE SCRIPTURES TEACH THAT THE EXERCISE OF 
AUTHORITY IN RELIGION IS BEYOND THE PROVINCE OF THE 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT, AND BELONGS TO GOD ALONE. The 
Hebrew youths in Babylon reply to Nebuchadnezzar’s decree 
in matters of religion, ‘‘ Our God whom we serve is able to 
deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, and He will deliver 
us out of thine hand, O King. But if not, be it known unto 
thee, O King, that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship 
the golden image which thou hast set up.” And in like 
manner Peter and John, when commanded not to speak at all 
nor teach in the name of Jesus, answered and said, “‘ Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you rather 
than unto God, judge ye ; for we cannot but speak the things 
which we saw and heard.” And on another occasion they 
reply, “We must obey God rather than men.” ‘“ Master,” 
said the disciples, ‘One casteth out devils in Thy name, 
and we forbad him, because he followeth not with us. 
But Jesus said, Forbid him not, for he that is not 
against you is for you.’ * ,* Why,” says ‘Panlmtomne 
Romans, “ Why dost thou judge thy brother ? or thou again, 
why dost thou set at nought thy brother? For we shall all 
stand before the judgment seat of God.’ And to the 
Philippians, “ Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and 
strife, and some also of good will. . . . The other proclaim 
Christ of faction, not sincerely, thinking to raise up affliction 
for me in my bonds. What then? only that in every way, 
whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is proclaimed, and 
therein I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” + 


* Daniel ii. 17, 18 ; Acts iv. 19, 20; v. 29; Luke ix. 49, 50. 
+ Romans xiv. 10 ; Philippians i. 15-18. 
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fourthly, CHRISTIANITY NEITHER ASKS, NOR IS WARRANTED 
TO ACCEPT FROM CIVIL GOVERNORS, PATRONAGE AND PAY, IN 
ORDER TO ITS SUPPORT AND PROPAGATION. Christ himself 
declared, “ I receive not glory from men.’ * While in their 
private capacity Christian magistrates are to do their part in 
spreading Christian truth, in their capacity.as magistrates 
the inculcation of religion is foreign to their office. Their 
distinctive religious opinions are never to interfere with their 
awarding even justice to all of whatever creed. The civil 
potentate, of whatever grade, while securing liberty for all, 
is not to use the sword either for or against any form of 
religious belief. ‘‘ The weapons of our warfare are not of the 
flesh.” “If my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews, but 
now is my kingdom not from hence.” t 


Lifthly, CHRISTIANITY FORBIDS THE PAYMENT OF ANY 
RELIGION OUT OF THE NATIONAL FUNDS, OR BY NATIONAL 
TITHING OR TAXATION. To do so subverts the ordinance of 
Christ, namely, that they that feed the flock are to eat of the 
milk of the fock. ‘So did the Lord ordain that they which 
proclaim the Gospel, should live of the Gospel.’ + State 
endowment sets aside this Divine ordainment, and so far 
from securing the minister’s liberty, makes him the slave and 
servant of the State, the friend of power and place, rather 
than the friend of the oppressed and poor. To pay Christ’s 
ministers by taxation is a tacit confession that a divine 
arrangement has failed of its design. It also interferes with 
the discharge of Christian duty, which is that each Church, 
each Christian, is bound by Christ’s law to do his part for 
the support of the ministry which he enjoys. 


Further, this State-pay secularizes the Church established, 
and subjugates it to a Parliament composed of men of all 
beliefs or non-beliefs. The Established Church in this 
country, its bishops, clergy, congregations, cannot make the 
slightest change in an Article of belief, cannot alter a sentence 
in the Prayer Book, or a Rubric, without the sanction of 

* John v. 41. + 2' Cor. x. 4; John xviii. 36. dob Goreixel4. 
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Parliament. Many rejoice in this thraldom, because they are 
jealous of priestly usurpation ; and so long as the clergy enjoy 
State patronage and pay, liberty would certainly be abused, 
as indeed it is already abused, by the introduction of Romanist 
practices in defiance of the law, and of Bills into Parliament 
to confer upon bishops for example, powers which hitherto 
the State has withheld. But this abuse of power would be 
effectually stayed by the withdrawal of State patronage and 
pay ; because the clergy then would be dependent upon their 
flocks, and the laity would possess a fair control over them, 
by refusing to support those who would lead them into error. 
Were the clergy dependent for their stipends upon their 
congregations, we should soon see the end of Romish statues, 
reredos, roods, images, altar-pieces, of Romish apparel, 
genuflections, postures, in many parish churches. 

Nothing would tend so much to promote social peace and 
goodwill throughout the country, as would the liberation of 
religion from State patronage andpay. Asit is, most of our 
social quarrels, aye, and political quarrels too, have at the root 
of them the blighting influence of this State connexion. The 
poison permeates society ; it sets up caste of the worst kind, 
the caste that outlaws a man because of his religion ; it fosters 
pride,—pride of the basest kind, the pride of religious 
profession, of belonging to a State Church ;—it leads to boy- 
cotting (as it is now called), including exclusive dealing all 
over the land ; it drives the sense of injustice and wrong deep 
into the hearts of the poor, who for the most part find their 
spiritual home inthe homely unpretending chapel, and not in 
the aristocrat church ; it rends the nation asunder in a con- 
tinual civil war. Put all Churches on a level, all men equal 
in the eye of the State as far as religious creed is concerned, 
and these evils will melt as the hoarfrost before the sun. 
Thus shall we help to realize the glad tidings of Bethlehem, 
“GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST, AND ON EARTH PEACE.” 


Da 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


HE Prophet Isaiah, in a glorious chapter (the eleventh), 
thus describes the character and the rule of the coming 
Saviour, together with its issues, ‘“‘The Spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon Him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and 
Ofetne fear of the Lord” (verse 2). As to His rule, ‘“‘ With 
righteousness shall He judge the poor, and reprove with 
equity for the meek of the earth ; righteousness shall be the 
girdle of His loins, and faithfulness the girdle of His reins” 
(verses 4, 5). And then as to the results, “The wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
himeeetiey Shall’ not hurt®nor destroy in all My holy 
mountain, for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea”’ (verses 6-9). And among 
the chosen people ‘“‘the envy also of Ephraim shall depart, 
and they that vex Judah shall be cut off ; Ephraim shall not 
envy Judah; and Judah shall not vex Ephraim ” (verse 13). 
We in this Christian country, in this nineteenth century, in 
the year of our Lord 1888, have this glorious goal still before 
us, still unaccomplished, not only in the world, but within the 
range of Christendom. And it is unquestionably the duty of 
the Christian minister to point out, and to endeavour to 
remove, every stumbling-block in the way of its accomplish- 
ment. It is his duty (1) to assert and maintain the supreme 
and undivided authority of the Lord Jesus Christ, as Head of 
His church, and King in Zion; and to lift up his voice 
against every plan established by man, which interferes with 
Christ’s prerogative. But a State Establishment and En- 
dowment of religion does thus interfere; for it makes the 
reigning Sovereign “ Head of the church,” and gives to a 
secular Parliament the appointment of the church’s ritual, 
rubric, and episcopate. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
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Christian preacher to advocate disestablishment, or the 
liberation of Christ’s church in spiritual matters from State 
government and control. 

Again, (2) it is his duty to assert and maintain the rule of 
the Prince of peace and righteousness, liberty and justice and 
equity between man and man, Christian and Christian. But 
State Establishments of religion interfere with this equity, 
and inflict gross injustice upon all who cannot approve of the 
favoured religion, making them pay for the spread of 
doctrines which they regard as grievous errors, and depriving 
them of perfect equality in the State. Therefore, to secure 
perfect religious equality, the minister of Christ should 
preach Disestablishment. (3) It is his duty to maintain the 
spirituality of the rule of the church’s Head, who declared, 
“My kingdom is not of this world”; and to point out and 
demonstrate the evil of whatever tends to secularize that 
kingdom, and to foster the rule of mammon within it. But 
the State Establishment of religion distinctly tends to 
secularize the Churches patronized, promoting the worldly 
pomp and pride of their hierarchy, and making the cure of 
souls a matter of money income, a “living’’ as it is called, 
and often a matter of auction to the highest bidder. There- 
fore, as the great means of destroying these abuses, and this 
secularizing tendency, it is the duty of the Christian minister 
to preach Disestablishment. (4) It is his duty to do all in 
his power to promote peace and goodwill among men, and in 
particular among all sections of the universal Church of 
Christ, and to condemn every system which militates against 
this, which awakens envy, heart-burnings, and a sense of 
wrong. But the greatest causes of discord, illwill, jealousy, 
strifes, divisions, dissensions, sense of injustice and unfairness 
among Christians in Britain, are its religious establishments, 
and it is therefore the duty of the Christian minister to preach 
Disestablishment as the best and simplest means of putting 
an end to heart-burnings, the only just and adequate means 
of realizing the prophecy of the text. For when this is done, 
and not till then, will our text be in a fair way to accomplish- 
ment :—‘‘ The envy of Ephraim shall depart, and they that 
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vex Judah shall be cut off: Ephraim shall not envy Judah, 
and Judah shall not vex Ephraim.” 

Some there are who unfairly argue as if Disestablishment 
meant the destruction of the Churches respectively established. 
They take it that to disestablish the Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland means, to destroy that Church, and to disestablish 
the Episcopal Church in England and Wales means to 
annihilate it. Do we destroy the fettered and heavy-laden 
negro when we knock the chains, though they be golden, off 
his limbs? Do we kill yonder brother, unjustly treated as 
one insane, when we take from him the strait-waistcoat that 
hinders his freedom of action, covered with gold lace as that 
waistcoat may be, and its’ pockets full of gold: The cage 
may be made of the most costly metal; but we surely do not 
destroy the captured bird when we open its prison doors and 
let him fly? So the Disestablishment of the Churches of 
Scotland and Wales and England is really a breaking of the 
fetters that have cramped their freedom, a disengaging them 
from the strait-waistcoat of State control, a letting them go 
free from the prison of State restriction. To relieve these 
respective Churches from a position politically odious, 
dangerous, and socially unjust, will be to strengthen their 
foundations, and give them fair play in the exercise of their 
great mission. As to their present position it may be said :— 

‘¢ We who did our lineage high, 
Draw from beyond the starry sky,. 
Are yet, upon the other side, 

To earth and to its dust allied.” 

Loosen the golden cords that bind the Established Churches, 
and they receive freedom of action, power to fall back upon 
their own internal energies, and to develop them for the 
common good. 

Another argument against DISESTABLISHMENT is, that it 
means also DISENDOWMENT, and Disendowment means, it is 
said, “robbery by Act of Parliament.” This statement is al- 
ready answered by the proofs given in the last lecture that tithes, 
or tithe rent-charge, are simply a TAX enforced by the State 
for the payment of the ministers of the State Church; and what 
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the State gives, it has a right to withdraw, or to tranfer, as it 
has often done, from one Church to another, or from one 
object to another. The Yusbandmen of Hertfordshire, in their 
Petition and Plea against Tithes (1646), establish this point, 
and refer to a Hertfordshire Rector, ANDREW WILLET, 
minister of Barley from 1599 to 1621, who in his Syzopszs 
Papismt proves that “tithes are neither now due unto minis- 
ters, nor can be challenged; seeing the priesthood of the law 
is gone, and all the ceremonies thereof.’ Willet quotes 
Augustine (on Psalm 146) to prove that in his (Augustine’s) 
time it was no general law nor custom of the Church that 
tithes should be paid. ‘Appoint (says Augustine) some 
certain portion of your yearly fruits or your daily gains. If 
you decide on a tenth, let that be the portion—the Pharisees, 
whose righteousness you should exceed, paid tithes; if you 
decide on the thousand part, I find no fault; I refuse not your 
very crummes. Thus the payment was voluntary ; Augustine 
refuses not the thousand part, which he calleth their crummes.”’ 
Thus Willet reasons, and quotes other authorities, ending 


with the words: “ Tithes are not necessarily due by the word 
ofuGod: = 


The universality and uniformity of the tax, in England and 
Wales, shews that it is not the fruit of individual benevolence, 
but of enforced law. “The tenth of the gains of every 
merchant, profits of every miller, wages of every artificer, 
gain of every fisherman—who gave the clergy these?” (the 
flusbandmen ask). ‘‘ Who made turnips and potatoes, beet- 
root and mangold wurzel, and hops and hemp and flax 
(introduced since tithes were established), yield up their 
allotted tenth to this church?” Further, it is justly argued, 
of the twenty-four million acres of cultivated land in England 
and Wales, eight millions of acres, z.¢., one third of the 
whole, commenced paying tithes for the first time within the 
last 150 years. How came these to pay tithes? Because the 
statute law of the realm enacted that they should (2 and 3 
Edward VI. cap. 13; and Enclosure Acts, since George II.). 


* Synopsis Papismi (1694), pp. 337-340, 
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Since that law of Edward VI., eighteen million acres of the 
twenty-four million, or three-fourths, have been redeemed 
from waste. They have been brought to pay tithes, not by 
private benevolence, but by the law of the realm. Thus the 
Crown and Parliament have created the tithe-tax, which we 
find in every parish, and out of this the edifice was built and 
repaired. Sir James Mackintosh says :—“ No individual 
priest is a proprietor; and his utmost claim is limited to a 
possession for life of his stipend.’ And Lord Brougham :— 
“The clergy are officers of the State, and, like other officers 
of the State, may be got rid of, as they are no longer 
required.”’* The Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 altered the 
mode of assessing and collecting the annual value, but it did 
not affect the tenure of this State property, which is the 
product of public law. Sir John Coleridge says: “ The 
Established Church is certainly a political institution. Asan 
establishment it is created and protected by thelaw. The 
terms as to religious opinion on which it holds its position, 
and retains its property, have been defined by law, and have 
been more than once changed by law. In England, from 
early times, in the beginning of Henry III., the State has 
asserted its right of control over ecclesiastical property.” T 


Further, as to “‘tythes given by king or people to priests, 
for reading of masses, prayers for the dead, and other popish 
reliques performed by them,’ Zhe dAZen of Kent, in their 
Petition against Tithes (1653), say :—‘ The work, for which 
these tythes were given, being finished, the wages in reason 
ought to last no longer than the work doth last . . . What 
was in the possession of our forefathers, they might freely 
give away, but nothing else. The labour of our hands, the 
increase of our corn and fruit, are not, and was not, in the 
possession of our forefathers.” hey therefore petition :— 


(1) That you will extirpate and abolish Tythes of all sorts and kinds whatso- 
ever. (2) That you will not enthral us nor the ages to come, by pretending a 
public cess, and converting it to the use of the nation’s ministers. (3) That you 
lay no injunction for ministers’ wages ; but that all men may be left free in their 
maintenance of their ministers.”’ 


* Speech in Parliament, 1826. + Macmillan’s Magazine, March, 1870. 
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From all this it is clear, (2) that parochial tithes are a tax, 
imposed by the State, and paid as the State directs, now to 
one church and priesthood, now to another; at one time to 
Romanist priests, at another to Presbyterian ministers, and 
again at another time, to priests pledged to regard the 
dogmas of the former Establishment as “ dangerous deceits.” 
Further, (4) that the people of England, and specially the 
farmers, repeatedly protested against the tithe-tax as an 
unjust impost; and lastly, (c) that taxes which the State 
imposed, the State may, by the legitimately-chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people, repeal, or transfer to any other 
object it thinks just and fair. Disestablishment does indeed 
include this repeal of an unjust impost—a transference, by 
‘the nation’s consent, of the nation’s property from one 
channel to another. But provided the life-interest of the 
present established clergy is secured, provided, further, that 
all private bequests and personal endowments are respected 
and guaranteed, there is no “robbery” in the work of 
Disestablishment. It is a proceeding of the highest equity, 
whereby the enormous injustice of making the whole nation 
pay for the religion of the half, as in England, or the fifth, as 
in Wales, is put to an end. The work has been done in one 
country already; I mean in Ireland, where the Establish- 
ment of the Protestant Episcopal Church has ceased to exist 
from the year 1871. Here we have a picture, illustrating, in 
detail, the way in which Disestablishment may be carried 
out—the manner in which private endowments and personal 
interests are respected, and the effects, upon the Dis- 
established Church, of the change effected. 3 

The Act is dated A.D. 1869, 32 and 33 Victoria, Chapter 42, 
and its preamble runs thus :— 

“Whereas it is expedient that the Church of Ireland should 
cease to be established by law, and that, after satisfying, so 
far as possible, upon principles of equality as between the 
several religious denominations, all just and equitable claims, 
the property of the said Church, or the proceeds thereof 
should be applied in such manner as Parliament shall here- 
after direct ” :— 
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“ Be it enacted that on and after January 1, 1871, the said 
Church shall cease to be established by law.” The Act then 
appoints COMMISSIONERS of Church temporalities, and 
declares (§ 10) that “no person shall hereafter be appointed 
by her Majesty or any other person, or corporation, by virtue 
of any right of patronage to any archbishopric, bishopric, 
benefice, or cathedral perferment in or connected with the 
said Church.” (§ 12), That all property, real and personal, 
appertaining to or appropriated to the use of any arch- 
bishopric, bishopric, benefice, or cathedral preferment in or 
connected with the said Church shall vest in the said Com- 
missioners,” subject to life interests. (§ 13), ‘“ Every 
ecclesiastical corporation shall be dissolved, and no arch- 
bishop or bishop shall be summoned to sit in the House of 
Lords.” §§ 14, 15, provide for compensation to persons 
deprived of incomes, including curates, namely, payment in 
full of the yearly salary, or annuities equal to the yearly 
salary for life. The Act proceeds, in § 19 and following, to 
describe the powers of the Church after this Act, repealing 
laws that prohibited the holding of Synods, abolishing 
ecclesiastical courts, and incorporating the Church repre- 
sentative Body. Churches are to be vested in the said 
Representative Body ; and burying grounds are to be vested 
in the guardians of the poor in the Unions in which they are 
situated. Residences also are to be vested in the Repre- 
sentative Body, upon their paying the Commissioners ten 
years purchase. And lastly (§ 68), ‘‘ the ultimate trust of 
surplus after paying all just claims, is to be mainly to the 
relief of unavoidable calamity and suffering ; to be so applied 
in the manner Parliament shall hereafter direct.” § 7001S, a 
saving clause :—‘“ Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
. patronage, or right of presentation, to any proprietary or 
district parochial Church, or endowed chapel of ease, which 
has been endowed out of private funds.” 

Here we have a pattern ready to hand, whenever Parlia- 
ment shall agree that the time has come that the Established 
Church of Scotland, or of Wales, or of England, shall cease 
to exist as an Establishment, every proprietary and every 
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vested right receiving absolute compensation and satisfaction. 
Seventeen years have elapsed since the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Ireland was disestablished, and, so far from being 
dead, or weakened, or deformed, that Church still lives and 
thrives, and is stronger and firmer than ever before, in the 
purity of its doctrine, the integrity of its discipline, and the 
efficacy and usefulness of its ministrations. Each congre- 
gation, supporting its own minister, is more free to choose the 
man whom it considers most likely to edify it; and the 
several pastors are kept in check, whenever a ritualistic 
tendency is indicated, by the Protestant firmness of those to 
whom they minister. Thus the lay element in the religious 
community has secured for it its due voice as an integral part 
of the Church, and the clergy no longer possess the power to 
introduce sacerdotal claims and sacerdotal practices without 
the consent of their congregations. All Churches, all 
Christians in the land, are upon a perfect equality in the 
eye of the law; and the galling sense of injustice arising 
from unjust favouritism in religion is put an end to. 

The UNITED STATES of America furnish another example 
of the principle of Church freedom from State patronage and 
control. The Constitution of the United States provides that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’ Perfect 
equality is granted to all creeds and religions. ‘There is no 
State patronage or pay to any, and the testimony of those 
best competent to judge is that religion pervades the nation 
to afar greater extent than in any country of the whole world, 
and Christianity is far more honoured and influential in 
every department of public and social, as well as domestic 
life. Not only are the sessions of Congress opened with 
prayer as are our Houses of Parliament, but all courts of law . 
are also opened by prayer. Days of humiliation or of thanks- 
giving for national events are simply recommended by the 
President, and are heartily responded to throughout the 
nation. Every year, on Thanksgiving Day, worship and praise 
to Almighty God rises from assembled congregations of all 
Churches throughout the States. ‘“‘ The complete separation 
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of the Church and State by the establishment of perfect 
religious equality,” says Bancroft, ‘‘ was followed by the 
wonderful result that the separation was approved of every- 
where, always, and by all.” * ‘“ There is a marvellous 
Christian development,” says Dr. Storrs, “‘ such as no other 
nation can exhibit. In 1800 there were 3,o90 Evangelical 
Churches in the United States ; in 1880 there were 97,090. 
In 1800 we had 2,651 ordained ministers ; in 1880, 69,870. In 
1800 we had one ordained minister for every 2,000 
inhabitants ; in 1880 we had one for every 717 inhabitants.” t 
Professor Bryce, M.P., on his return from America, said : 
“There is in America no Established Church, and nobody 
wants one. I took particular pains to enquire the opinions of 
nearly every religious denomination. Episcopalians were 
equally unanimous with Methodists, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, in approving of the voluntary system, and held 
that religion had nothing to gain, but much to lose, by 
connection with the State.” “For my own country,” said 
Bishop Coxe, of New York, “I devoutly thank God that an 
ecclesiastical establishment is an impossibility.” 

If we pass to the COLONIES of Great Britain, we find that 
as Disestablishment progresses, Christianity advances in 
purity and power. As to CANADA, there is no State Church 
in the whole of British North America ; the system of State- 
aid to religion was brought to an end in 1854, and since then 
the various religious bodies have steadily grown in numbers 
and usefulness. As to AUSTRALIA, there is no State Church 
in Queensland ; no State Church in South Australia ; nor in 
Tasmania ; nor in Western Australia. In New South Wales 
ecclesiastical grants were abolished in 1859. There is no 
State Church in Vzcforza, and no State assistance has been 
given to religion since 1875. In NEW ZEALAND there is no 
State Church, and no State-aid given to any Church. The 
result is that “‘ the necessity of self-reliance imposed upon the 
Churches has not injured, but benefited them to a considerable 

* History of the United States, vol. ix. 274. 
ft Quoted in The Case for Disestablishment, p. 148. 
~ The Church and the Age (2nd Series), p. 41. 
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extent. One Church has been stimulated by the efforts of 
another, and a healthy rivalry has been created, which has 
led to greater results in every way than could have been 
achieved under a system of religious endowment.” * In the 
CAPE COLONY there is no State Church. About £10,000 was 
appropriated annually for “ religious worship among the 
various Churches, but in 1875 an Act was passed for the 
eradual withdrawal of this grant. When I visited Ceylon 
ten years ago the Episcopal Missions were rent asunder 
through the influence of the State-paid bishop ; but there at 
length Disestablishment was carried, strife ceased, and 
the Episcopal Church became an incorporated Free-Church 
body. 

In the British Empire at the present day, besides Great 
Britain, INDIA is the one great territory where the injustice 
and disgrace of State churchism still hold sway. It is 
difficult to get at the figures, because the Ecclesiastical 
expenditure is embodied in the general revenue. But 
according to the best authority there is being paid, out of the 
taxes extorted from our heathen fellow-subjects, a sum of 
£130,000 sterling annually, to bishops, archdeacons, and 
clergy of the English Establishment, of which £11,637 is 
absorbed by five bishops. f This huge organization is not 
only distinct from, but is a positive hindrance to the great 
voluntary Missionary Societies. The money is ground out of 
the heathen population. They, in their poverty, nay, their 
starvation, are taxed to pay for this aristocratic organization, 
which provides Christian worship for the wealthy Christians 
holding office and power in their country. ‘“ The Govern- 
ment Chaplain,” says a writer in Madras, ‘‘ is supported from 
the taxation of the community at large, but the burden falls 
most heavily upon the ryot. It cannot be a pleasant 
reflection to these State-paid individuals, to think that their 
pay is collected from literally a starving people.” { ‘Thus in 
India we still permit what is virtually a State Church, whose 

* Anthony Forster’s History of the Colony ; see Test of Expervence, p. 146. 

t+ Imperial Gazetteer of India, by W. W. Hunter, vol. iv. p. 475. 
{ Religious Endowments in Inaia, 1882, p. 11. 
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bishops have treated such missionaries as Carey, Marshman, 
and Ward, with contempt and contumely, to be maintained in 
the interests of the Government, apart from the will or wish 
of the vast heathen people who maintain it. And yet this is 
done in the face of the Queen’s proclamation, “‘ We declare 
it to be our royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise 
favoured, none molested or disquieted, by reason of their 
religious faith or observance.’ Surely such a state of affairs 
cannot exist much longer. In India, and in the few other 
colonies where State-Churchism still lingers, the injustice is 
partially bolstered by concurrent. endowment, Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians receiving large grants. But the 
only just and feasible solution is the abolition of all State | 
patronage and pay. 

Returning to the home aspect of the subject, I cannot 
conclude in better words than those of one of our ablest 
statesmen, Sir George Trevelyan, with reference to the 
Established Church of Scotland. * 

“State connexion,” he says, “is a bad thing ; it fetters 
and narrows the Church within its influence, and depresses 
and is unfair to the Churches outside of it. The public 
religious endowments of a nation should not be given for 
the benefit of one religious body within that nation, but 
should be applied to uses which should benefit, and 
meet the conscientious wishes of, the whole community. 
In 1874 the defenders of the Established Church in Scotland 
introduced and passed an Act for abolishing patronage. 
Taken in connection with the fact that there are other 
large Presbyterian bodies in that country, the Established 
Church had no right,—as long as it insists upon keeping 
the State connexion and its endowments,—to continue to 
enjoy those material advantages, and at the same time to ask 
for the spiritual advantages which the other Churches gained 
by sacrificing everything. It is asked further to set the 
Established Church free from State control. Now freedom 

* Speech upon the Disestablishment of the Established Church of Scotland, 


Friday, June 22, 1888, during a debate in the House of Commons, when 208 
mombers voted in favour of the motion. 
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from State control is the only thing the other Churches have 
which compensates them for being without State endowment 
and patronage. We cannot expect these great voluntary 
Churches to sit quietly by while bills are brought in for 
the purpose of taking away their adherents one by one, and 
leaving the ministers high and dry, isolated and deserted, 
with all the immense material and educational and religious 
interests that are in their hands. They are threatened with 
gradual extinction ; and the great voluntary bodies, indeed 
all denominations outside the Established Church, distinctly 
declare, that if it wants to have the same advantages as 
they possess, it must seek them in the same manner, by 
giving up its connexion with the State. There is annually 
paid out of the Exchequer to make up Scotch livings £17,000. 
In Kinloch there are 632 people and 15 communicants of the 
Church of Scotland. In Knock 2,990 people and 4 com- 
municants ; in Poolewe 2,317 people and 25 communicants ; 
in Uttapool 2,573 people and 17 communicants ; and in Cross 
which had 2,725 people and Barwas, which had 2,000, there 
are five communicants between them. To each of these 
Ross-shire parishes there is paid out of the Exchequer £120 
a year. This is a gross abuse. 

“In Scotland £50,000 a year is raised from persons of all 
denominations for the repair and rebuilding of churches and 
manses of the Established Church. Large payments also 
are made out of the pockets of the ratepayers. The rate- 
payers, who are generally voluntaries, have to bear the 
expense of the worship of the Established Church, In 
Glasgow £5,000 a year is paid out of the Corporation funds. 
Further, the Presbyterians are eighty per cent. of the popula- 
tion, but the Established Church is considerably less than fifty 
per cent. of the Presbyterian body. The Free Church and 
the United Presbyterians, between them, have 100 places of 
worship more than the Established Church ; and it must be 
remembered that these Churches were built because they 
were wanted. Of the inhabitants of the Lewis, only very few 
belong to the Established Church ; of 23,500 inhabitants, 
23,000 are not adherents of the Established Church. When 
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it is asked, How is the Established Church to meet the needs 
of the poor parishes? the answer is, In the same way that 
the Free Churches have met the spiritual needs of the Lewis. 
The United and the Free raise between them yearly nearly a 
million of money. But the question is a higher one than 
that of money. Disestablishment is not opposed to the 
highest interest of the Established Church; to set it free from 
State control, to throw it on its own resources like its sister 
churches, and, above all, to relieve it from the task of fighting 
for privileges, are the truest services we can render it. There 
is no nobler training for the mass of working people than the 
exercise of the public spirit and self-denial required for the 
maintenance of their religion. It is no wrong to demand 
from the Established Church the same efforts, labours, and 
sacrifices, which have been spontaneously made by the 
voluntary churches. But it is a great wrong to allow the 
public endowments of a great country to be monopolized for 
the benefit of one religious body, instead of being applied 
to the general, public, unsectarian needs of the entire 
community.” 


True, as this argument is, against the Scotch Establish- 
ment, it tells with five-fold force against that of England and 
Wales. Here we have a hierarchy, ever increasing, whose 
annual incomes as reduced by “the Bishop’s Act,’ are as 
follows :— 


Abp. of Canterbury. . . £15,000 Ape EMM Re aN A ee ERI 
fe ore. 5° 10,000 jhe teddy HWachala ¢ 5,200 

DomeOkemcondon’s . . . 10,000 », Worcester . 5,000 
eeewurbham...',.. °, 8,000 », Bath and Wells . 5,000 
», Winchester . . 7,000 &e., &e. 


The Ecclesiastical Commissioners spent, according to the 
Report of 1848, £171,843 upon the palaces of the bishops ; 
and the present income of the Commission amounts to a 
million sterling fer annum. The annual incomes of the 
Parochial clergy, derived from the nation’s property, are 
estimated at FOUR MILLIONS. Of the “livings,”’ it is 
estimated that 7,900 are saleable, and a traffic is continually 
carried on in them. In 1872 seven “agents” had on their 
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books and advertised for sale or exchange fifteen hundred 
livings. * Side by side with all this we have to put the fact, 
that the clergy, with very few exceptions, take the side of 
privilege and power in the State. ‘The Bishops sit and vote 
in the House of Lords; and the influence of the Clergy 
generally is thrown into the scale against Reform. The 
Times newspaper, usually their champion, wrote :— T 

‘‘The Church of England was in favour of the Slave Trade, and afterwards of 
slavery ; it was against the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts ; it was against 
Catholic emancipation ; it was against Parliamentary reform and municipal reform ; 
it was against the commutation of tithes, though it has since had to acknowledge 
the Act a great benefit ; it was against the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and naviga- 
tion laws ; it was against Free Trade generally ; it was against all education’ 
beyond the simplest elements, and even religious instruction ; it was against public 
cemeteries and extra-mural interment ; it was against the division of parishes.’’ 

This list might be prolonged, from the Education Act of 
1870, and the School Board system, down to the latest 
extension of the suffrage, and the question of Home Rule for 
Ireland. ‘‘ There is no trace,” said John Bright in 1883, “in 
our modern history of the influence of the bishops, or of the 
clergy, in favour of those great reforms which we now look 
back upon with intense satisfaction.” This is a serious 
impeachment, and so far as it is true, a strong confirmation 
of the argument for Disestablishment. But that argument 
would remain, in all its conclusiveness, even if these things 
were not so. Disestablishment is the demand of justice, and 
of the law of love between man and man. A fair field and 
no favour; equal rights for all in matters of religion, these 
are the claims alike of law and Gospel. Disestablishment 
will be the greatest blessing to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church itself. Disestablishment is the key, in great part, to 
the accomplishment of Isaiah’s great prophecy with which 
this lecture began. Let Disestablishment be adopted and 
JESUS will be “an ensign for the nations”; ‘the envy also of 
Ephraim shall depart, and they that vex Judah shall be cut 
off; Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex 


Ephraim.” 


* The Case for Disestablishment, pp. 76, 79, 81, 87. t+ October 9, 1876. 


HISTORIC LINES. 
(From The Cameronian Vision, by James Hyslop, 1825). 


‘* The religion of Christ, like a lamb, took its flight, 
As the horns of the Mitre waxed powerful in might ; 
And the Prelates, with Priestcraft, men’s spirits enchained, 
Till they feared to complain when their heart’s blood was drained. 


Stern law made religion no longer a link 

The soul to sustain on Eternity’s brink ; 

But the gold of the Gospel was changed to a chain, 
The spirit of Britain to curb and restrain. 


A political bridle, the people to check 

When the priest or the prince chose to ride on their neck ; 
A chariot for churchmen in splendour who rolled 

At the poor man’s expense—whose salvation they sold. 


* * * * * 


Think, think not, ye righteous, your sufferings are past ; 
In the midst of the furnace ye yet must be cast ; 

But the seed we have sown, in affliction and tears, 

Shall be gathered in gladness in far distant years.”’ 
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Train up a child in the way he should go, and even when he is old he will not depart from 


it,—PROVERBS xxii. 6. 


_J ERE we have a principle and law concerning education 
which, though it is as old as Solomon, is still ahead 

of us. Though penned three thousand years ago, centuries 
before Socrates and Plato, we still, in the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, fitly adopt it as our motto. Scripture 
history (which is the earliest history) is full of examples and 
precepts regarding education, that we do well to study. 
Moses “ was instructed in all the wisdom of the Zgyftians”’ * 
—a nation foremost in astronomy, mechanics, and other 
sciences, centuries before Homer sang. ‘Those four majestic 
chapters of that marvellous epic, the book of Job, the 38th, 
39th, 4oth, and qist, indicate vast conceptions of physical 
phenomena, wide observation of the animal creation in its 
various ranges, and,—naming the Bear, the Pleiades, and 
Orion,—shew on the part of the writer a scientific know- 
ledge of the stars. If we couple with these chapters the 
apostrophe of wisdom in Job xxviii. 12-28, we have an 
ideal, even in those patriarchal days, of education in its 
highest form. Daniel, and the Hebrew youths his com- 
panions, were “skilful in all wisdom, and cunning in know- 
ledge, and understanding science.” ‘They were gifted with 

* Acts vil. 22. 
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“knowledge and skill in all learning and wisdom.” * Nay, we 
may go back even to the Book of Genesis, and the narratives 
of generations of men before the Deluge, to find examples 
of an education still more practical,—“ ¢echnzcal,” as we 
now-a-days appropriately term it,—a department of training 
often neglected, and yet most important,—instruction, I mean, 
in trades, both in the useful arts and in the finer accomplish- 
ments of social life. Do we not read of Jabal, ‘‘ the father of 
such as dwell in tents and have cattle” ; and of his brother 
Jubal, “the father of all such as handle the harp and pipe” ; 
and of Tubalcain, ‘the forger of every cutting instrument 
of brass and iron.” + Nay more, the very name “‘ TEACHER,” 
or “TRAINER of youth,’ the very word with which our text 
begins, was borne by him who stands out as highest in 
character among the patriarchs, probably as denoting the 
employment of his life. The name ENOCH means “ teacher, ” 
“one who trains’ t; and of him we are told ‘he walked 
with God,’ in holy and familiar converse as his personal 
Friend ; as if to intimate the highest qualification for his 
calling. Thus in his very name we are taught, at the outset 
of the history of man, that the main qualification in the 
Teacher is the fear and love of God. 

If we pass to the History of Israel, the first great lesson of 
the law regarding education was this :—The parents, father 
and mother, are the primary religious instructors of the 
child. With them rests the ultimate responsibility ; and to 
them is addressed the admonition of the wise man, ‘‘ Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and even when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” ‘‘ Myson,” says Solomon, ‘ hear 
the instruction of a father, and forsake not the law of thy 
mother.’ § ‘These words which I command thee this day, 
shall be upon thine heart; and thou shalt teach them 


* Daniel i. 4, 17. ft Genesis iv. 20-22. 
i yn from the root qn sapientem facere, docere (Fuerst). The form in Prov. 


xxii. 6 is 720 Kal imper. sing. masc. 


§ Proverbs i. 8, vi. 20. 
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diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 
And thou shalt write them upon the doorposts of thy house, 
andonthy gates - (Deut. vi. 7-9). “<I will utter,” says the 
Psalmist, “dark sayings of old, . . which our fathers have 
told us ; we will not hide them from their children, telling to 
the generation to come the praises of the Lord. ... For 
he established a testimony in Jacob, and appointed a law in 
Israel, which he commanded our fathers, that they should 
make them known to their children ; that the generation to 
come might know them, even the children which should be . 
born ; who should arise and tell them to their children ; that 
they might set their hope in God, and not forget the works 
of God, but keep His commandments.” * The symbols of past 
deliverances were to be as pictures, to facilitate the education 
of their children; and this work of education was not to be 
confined to fixed hours, but was to be prosecuted at all times ; 
no opportunity was to be lost. The law of God powerfully 
supported the authority of parents in this, their distinctive 
work, by the Fifth Commandment and its happy and terrible 
sanctions :—‘“ Honour thy father and thy mother: that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.” “He that smiteth his father, or his mother, 
shall be surely put to death, and he that curseth his father or 
his mother shall surely be put to death.” ‘Cursed be he 
that setteth light by his father or his mother. And all the 
people shall say Amen.” ‘The eye that mocketh at his 
father, and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pluck it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.” f 

Thus the authority of father and mother was backed up by 
God’s law in Israel, with the most encouraging promises 
and the severest warnings. Everything was done to aid 
parents in fulfilling their distinctive and invaluable obliga- 
ation, and this obligation is enforced in the New Testa- 
ment by our Saviour :—“God said, Honour thy father 


* Psalm Ixxviii. 2-7. 
+ Ex, xx. 12, xxi. 15, 17 ; Deut. xxvii. 16 ; Prov. xxx. 17. 
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and thy mother.’ Thou knowest the Commandments. .. . 
Honour thy father and mother.” It is also enforced by the 
apostle, who enjoins fathers to “nurture” their children 
“in the chastening and admonition of the Lord.” * Parents 
moreover are warned of the danger they incur, and the 
misery they bring upon their offspring, if they neglect this 
duty ; if, by sinful example, they encourage their children in 
sin. God says He visits “the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children, upon the third and upon the fourth generation ” 
of God-haters ; and He shews ‘mercy unto thousands” of 
generations, of those who ilove Him and keep his Command- 
ments. The curse of parental neglect is illustrated in the 
case of Eli and his sons, of whom it is writtten, “they did 
bring a curse upon themselves, and he restrained them not.” 
And the blessedness of wholesome parental training is 
beautifully set forth in the praise of Lemuel’s mother, “‘ She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom ; and the law of kindness is 
on her tongue. She looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness. Her children rise 
up, and call her blessed.” | The same happy efectssora 
loving father’s instructions are as beautifully delineated in 
the picture of a son who, with pious gratitude, dwells upon 
the wholesome lessons his father taught him :—‘‘ I was a son 
unto my father, tender and only beloved in the sight of my 
mother. And he taught me, and said unto me, Let thine 
heart retain my words ; keep my commandments, and 
live ... Hear, O my son, and receive my sayings, and the 
years of thy life shall be many. I have taught thee in the 
way of wisdom ; I have led thee in paths of uprightness.” ¢ 
Another touching and encouraging example we have in the 
case of Timothy, of whose parents the apostle writes, ‘“‘ Having 
been reminded of the unfeigned faith that is in thee ; which 
dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois and thy mother Eunice” ; 
and of whom,—dwelling upon the instructions Timothy 
received from these pious women in his childhood,—he says, 
« Abide thou in the things that thou hast learned and hast 
* Matthew xv. 4-6 ; Mark x. 19; Eph. vi. 1-3. 
+ Ex. xx. 6, 7; 1 Sam. iii, 13 ; Prov. xxxi, 26-28, t Prov. iv. 3, 4, 10, 11. 
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been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them ; 
and that from a babe thou hast known the sacred writings, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” * 

Thus both in the Old Testament and the New we are 
brought face to face with THE FUNDAMENTAL LAW OF GOD, 
that to the father and mother belongs the high and precious 
privilege, and the solemn responsibility, of the religious 
training of the child. This is a responsibility which no 
parent can with impunity shake off, or shift to any one else. 
But it is at the same time a delightful privilege, a precious 
joy, which no father, no mother, should part with for the 
world. Backed up by all the authority which attaches to the 
sacred relationship of parent and child, and helped on by all 
the affection and tenderness it involves, father and mother 
prosecute their happy task with the encouraging guarantee, 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and even when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” We have had in our 
own generation a striking example of the realization of this 
privilege and responsibility in the highest family in the land, 
the family of the Queen. It is relatedin the Prince Consort’s 
life, that notwithstanding all the educational advantages the 
Queen and her beloved husband could command, they never 
deputed to others this primary duty of father and mother 
towards their children. Nay; the Queen and Prince Albert 
made it their rule to read over carefully every book intended 
for their children before it was placed in their hands, that 
they might judge of its tendency and teaching, and know 
that it was wholesome, before they allowed their children to 
read it. 

The plan of sending children, especially boys, in early 
childhood away from home to boarding schools, frustrates 
God’s purpose by depriving alike the child of home influences, 
and the parent of the privilege of having his children with 
him. The Day School best gives the opportunity for continued 
parental care and influence, combined with the advantages of 


* 2 Tim. i. 6; iii, 14, 15. 
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simultaneous teaching. It enables the parents to do their 
part, and that the highest, in the child’s nurture, while the 
teacher is doing his. But in asserting this truth we are con- 
fronted by the doctrine (which we as Nonconformists hold to 
be a serious and dangerous error) that the Church is the only 
rightful keeper and teacher of Holy Writ, that the proper 
instructors of children in religion are the clergy, and that the 
duty of father and mother may be delegated to other people, 
who may be no relations at all to the child, designated “ God- 
fathers and Godmothers.’’ From several parties we hear the 
cry, “‘the religious education of the young is the province of 
the Church alone,”—by “the Church’ each party meaning 
their own particular Church. The cry comes however in every 
case not from the laity but from the clergy only. The people 
of the several Churches do not make the demand, neither do 
they desire it. It comes from the clergy of the Church of 
Rome, which claims to be the Holy Catholic Church, and 
demands as its right the sole and complete government, the 
management in its minutest details of the education of the 
young, and would teach its children the sacrifice of the Mass, 
the Decrees of Trent and the Infallibility of the Pope. It 
comes from the clergy of the Greek Church which hangs a 
picture of the Virgin in every school, and requires the 
children to adore it. It comes from those clergy of the 
Established Church in England, who call their communion 
“the Church,” to the exclusion of Dissenters, and are willing 
sometimes to join in the short-sighted and ignorant cry of 
expense, and to let the advance of education stand in check, 
in order to protect or multiply the clerical schools. And in 
those clerical schools they teach from week to week that 
second answer in their Catechism, which in the judgment of 
many Nonconformists is a poison as dangerous to the spiritual 
life of the nation and the child, as is the infection of the 
scarlet fever to the body,—an answer which at the very outset 
(not now to dwell upon the dogma that follows) puts into the 
mouth of the child, as the giver of his very name, in the 
place of father and mother, “my Godfathers and my God- 
mothers.” 
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According to the Bible, as we read it, and in harmony with 
God’s law in nature, instinct and conscience, the father and 
mother of the child are its heaven-born and heaven-appointed 
guardians. The spiritual health and prosperity of the family 
and of the nation depend upon the full recognition of parental 
responsibility. With father and mother,—and especially 
with the mother, during the first years when the opening 
faculties of body, mind, and heart, are most susceptible and 
tractable,—rests the privilege and the duty divinely appointed, 
and confirmed by the plainest precepts and the weightiest 
sanctions, of training up the child in the way it should go. 
Well says the poet, “‘ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 
Timothy learnt those Holy Scriptures at his mother’s knee ; 
and the little child never wearies of the matchless stories of 
the Bible, but returns again and again to its mother’s side with 
the eager request :—‘‘ Mother! read to me about Abraham 
and Isaac” ; ‘‘tell me about Joseph,—about Samuel,—about 
David,”—and, above all, “tell me about the holy child 
Jesus.” Long years afterwards, when that child has become 
aman, and peradventure is in a far off land away from any 
Christian control, and when those loving lips lie mouldering in 
the ground, the tones of that mother’s voice echo afresh like 
heavenly music in the ear, cause a heavenly chord to vibrate 
in the world-hardened heart, and the mother, long dead, yet 
speaketh mightily in the soul and in the life of her son. 


Addressing as I do a Christian congregation, and on a 
Sunday Evening, I could not touch the local history of 
education without, at the very outset, bringing thus primarily . 
and prominently forward the fundamental law of parental 
duty in the matter. But let no one fancy that the full 
performance of parental duty shuts the door upon the School. 
It truly opens it ; for the obvious duty of the parent is to 
make use of all helps within his reach for the due instruction 
of his children, and to see that his child is well schooled. As 
George Herbert says :— 


‘* Parents first season us ; then ScnoormastTEeRs 
Deliver us to laws.”’ 


And in these words of Herbert lies the argument for 
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National co-operation in education. The welfare of the 
country depends upon the making and the keeping of just 
laws ; and if citizens are to be law-abiding, they must be 
well-taught when young. Itis as much the duty of citizens 
to provide for the youth of their country good schools, as it is 
to provide workhouses for its poor, prisons for its culprits, 
and asylums for its lunatics. Nay, it is a more paramount 
obligation, because prevention is better than cure. Parents 
are indeed to provide education for their children, but they can 
best provide it by united action, and in national co-operation. 
To aright-minded citizen, whether he have children of his 
own or not, the payment of a tax for education has a higher 
moral claim than that of his poor rate, police tax, or tax for 
borough or county jail. The ultimate power of the nation, 
now with household suffrage, rests with the masses, and to 
leave them without the training which will lead them to use 
that power rightly, is simply national suicide. 


To go back to earliest times we find that the Jewish nation 
had its schools. When in Egypt, though slaves, the children 
of Israel learnt much, and from the first settlement in Pales- 
tine, reading and writing must have formed part of educa- 
tion, for they were commanded to “ write the precepts of the 
law” upon the door-posts and gates of their respective houses, 
and other directions upon great stones, “very plainly,” 
immediately upon crossing Jordan, so that they might easily 
be read by every Israelite. * This implies that the people at 
large could read plain writing, and that it must have formed 
an essential part of their education. Several portions more- 
over of the Old Testament are alphabetical or acrostic, 
arranged, according to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet ; 
as, for example, Psalms xxv., cxix., to assist the memory 
of the learner ; and the reading of the Scriptures was not the 
prerogative of priests, but was inculcated as the duty of every 
Israelite. Thus it is evident that reading and writing must 
from the first have formed a prominent part in the education 
of Jewish children. The Siloam inscription, for example, 


* Deut. xxvii. 8. 
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lately brought to light, was probably done by the workmen 
who made the aqueduct in the reign of Hezekiah. The 
calculations, moreover, required for their Sabbaths and 
festivals, the Passover, the Pentecost, the feast of Tabernacles, 
the Day of Atonement, the Jubilee year, implied instruction 
in arithmetical rules. In the histories of Samuel and Elisha, 
mention is made of companies or colleges of sons of the 
prophets at Ramah, Bethel, and Jericho, where systematic 
instruction was given, though the expression, Schools of the 
prophets, does not occur in the Hebrew. After the return from 
captivity, through their intercourse with other nations, foreign 
languages began to be taught,—Greek in particular ; and for 
the Greek-speaking Jews of Alexandria, a Translation of the 
Old Testament Scriptures was made about the year 250 B.C., 
called The Septuagint, or The Seventy, on account of the num- 
bers of scholars engaged upon it. This implied a widening 
culture. Atalater period the comments of the learned Rabbis 
upon the sacred text were matter of youthful instruction ; and 
the Zalmud lays down that boys of five years of age were to 
begin the Scriptures, at ten the A/zshna, and at fifteen the 
Gemara. * Teachers were treated with great respect ; scholars 
were said to “sit at their feet,’ the Socratic method of 
questioning, both on the part of teacher and scholar, was 
largely adopted (as appears in the narrative of the visit of the 
boy Jesus to the temple) ; and the Scrzdes, or writers of the 
law, were a large and influential class. Care was taken that 
the lessons taught were proportioned to the capacities of the 
children, that each child’s disposition and tastes should be 
met ; and parents never ceased to watch that their children 
should be in the class at the proper time. The story is told 
of one Rabbi (Ben Huna by name) that he never partook of 
his breakfast till he had taken his son to school; and 
Josephus in his work against Apion, says, ‘Our principal 
care of all is to educate our children.” Besides the rudiments, 
boys were given technical education, and were taught a trade. 
“He that teacheth not his son a trade does as if he taught 


* The Mishna and the Gemara are the two parts of the Talmud, which contains the 
comments of the Rabbis. 
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him to be a thief,” says the Rabbi Judah.* This trade had 
to be learnt before the boy went to the higher studies. Thus 
the Apostle Paul, while a man of learning, who could speak 
and write in Greek and Hebrew, and could quote the heathen 
classics, had a trade in his fingers, and actually did turn his 
hand to it (tent-cloth making) when at Corinth and Ephesus. 
Girls were taught as well as boys; they were instructed in 
household duties, as the sisters of Bethany shew, in needle- 
work, as appears from the touching narrative of.the widows 
weeping, and shewing the coats and garments which Dorcas 
made, and they were also instructed in the law, and able to 
take their part at times in public, as is clear from Miriam 
and Deborah, the woman of Tekoa, Mary of Bethany, 
Lydia, and Timothy’s mother and grandmother. 


Passing now to the history of education in our Borough of 
St. Albans, it is commonly supposed that the GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL goes back in its history only to the reign of Edward 
VI., and has existed for a period of three hundred years. 
The fact is we find it in existence EIGHT CENTURIES ago, so 
that the charter of 1553 was its resurrection rather than its 
creation. Inthe Gesta of the Monks of St. Albans, a work 
written by the great Thomas Walsingham (circ. 1390) in the 
Scriptorium attached to yonder Abbey, mention is made of a 
master who was called from Normandy to undertake the 
government of the school at St. Albanst+t by the Abbot 
Richard (A.D. 1097). Already at this date, therefore, there 
was a Schoolin St. Albans in connection with the Monastery ; 
and that it was then a school of. importance, is clear from the 
man who came to be its master. He was none other than 
GEOFFREY DE GORHAM, then a layman, who, upon the death 
of Abbot Richard (1119) was raised to the dignity of Abbot, . 
and became one of the ablest in the line of abbots. And so 

* Lightfoot on Acts xviii. 
{+ Iste de Cenomannia,unde oriundus erat, venit, vocatus ab Abbate ticardo, dum adhue 
secularis esset, ut scholam apud Sanctum Albanum regeret. Et cum venisset, 
concessa fuit schola alii magistro, quia non venit tempestive. Legit igitur apud 


Dunestapliam, expectans scholam Sancti Albani, sibi repromissam. See Gesta, edited 
by H. T. Riley, i. 73. 
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much did he esteem the post of head-master that, the place 
being filled before he arrived, he waited at Dunstable till a 
vacancy again occurred. The next master whom Walsing- 
ham names is ALEXANDER NEQUAM, who preceded Garin in 
the government of the school. MATTHEW GARIN (or Warin) 
nephew of the twentieth Abbot (1183-1195) and a “ secular” 
or layman, was master for many years; and Walsingham 
tells us that “no better or more fruitful school, none more 
useful to scholars or fuller, could be found in that day in 
England.” * 

There is a small quarto volume in the Lansdowne Collec- 
tion at the British Museum, containing the “Rules of the 
Grammar School of St. Albans,” in the time of King Edward 
II. (1307-1327), which Mr. Riley has printed in the Appendix 
to the Registra Whethamstede, and which gives us a very 
interesting picture of the internal regulations of the school 
at this date. tf The school at this time possessed a copy of the 
master work of the great Latin Grammarian PRISCIAN ¢ 
entrusted to the care of the Head Master for the use of the 
scholars. This work is in eighteen books, the first sixteen 
relating to the parts of speech, the last two to the syntax. 
It was entitled /ustitutiones Grammaticae, and the fact that it 
was here, and in use by the scholars, speaks highly for the 
standard of the school. One John of Langley is named as 
having given four shillings yearly to the scholars, and now 


* Hic Matthaeus, pluribus annis scholam rexit in burgo S. Albani, qua tune temporis 
viz inveniretur in Anglia schola melior vel fructuosior, aut scholaribus utilior vel 
eoprosior. Quod bene testabatur et’ sensit Magister Alexander, cognomento 
**Nequam,”’ qui ewndem Garinum in scholae regimine praecesserat. Gesta i. 196. 

- Nequam who was teaching the school at Dunstable applied to Abbot Garin for 
the school at St. Albans. The Abbot replied, Si bonus es venias, si nequam 
nequaquam, punning on hisname. ‘‘If you area good man, come; if good 
for nothing (Nequam) by no means”’ ; and Alexander replied as wittily, Si 
velis veniam, sin autem, tu autem, as if he said, ‘‘I don’t care much.”’ 

T Registra J. Whethamstede, gc. edited by H. T. Riley, ii. Introduction xlix.-lv., and 
Appendix (C), pp. 305-315. The documents, translated by Rev. H. Fowler, 
are given in full in Historical Records of St. Albans, by A. E. Gibbs, pp. 9-20. 

{ Priscian, surnamed Cesariensis from his birthplace Czesarea, was a contemporary 


of Cassiodorus, and taught Latin in the 6th century at Constantinople under 
Justinian. 
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(1309) he gives them a house upon Hokerhulle, near Rome- 
land * in the town, situate next to his own. The Master, he 
adds, is to receive no “contribution” from the sixteen poorest 
scholars in the school ; but the other scholars, “ according to 
the old custom,’ are to pay the master for their teaching. 
Thus provision was made for sixteen free scholarships in the 
school, including board and education for five years. A 
second document (1310) desires that the master shall ‘ weaken, 
check, destroy, and root out all adulterine schools within the 
Abbot’s territory,’ showing they claimed in that day a 
monopoly of education. The school seems to have been 
somewhat of a college, because above the scholars it had an 
order of students called Lacularzz, whose business it was not 
only to learn, but, as praepostors or monitors, to teach, and 
in particular, to keep order and inflict punishment upon the 
boys. t The rank was conferred, like a degree now-a-days, 
for scholarship and by examination within the school. They 
were of two sorts, clerics and datcs. Abovethe Aacularit were 
the Ushers, usually Masters in Arts ; and over all the Head 
Master. Thus it must have been a large and important 
school, and this was in the year 1310, nearly six centuries 
ago. As to religion, Romanism of course held sway. Two 
Masses were to be celebrated every year, one (Nov. 6), for the 
souls of departed benefactors, the other (March 12), for living 
benefactors, at which all the bachelors were to be present. 
The scholars were ‘“‘to shave an ample tonsure” and ‘cut 
their hair like clerks.” Further :—“ Every scholar shall 
say daily the Matins of our Lady for himself.’ The Public 
Instrument containing the rules of the school was drawn up 
in 1309 by William of St. Albans, “ Notary Public of the 
Holy Roman Church and Empire,” a designation occurring 
twice, and indicating plainly enough what Church was 
established in England in those days. The Abbot John, who 
died in 1260, had the sons of many noblemen in the kingdom 
placed under his care for education.{ The noble citizen 
martyr of St. Albans, William Grindecobbe, who laid down 


* Hokerhulle, jucta terram vocatam ‘* Roumland’’? Gestai. 474. 
+ Hence their name Bacularius, from baculus, ‘a stick.’’ t Gesta i. 397. 
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his life for the liberties of the townspeople in 1381, was 
educated at this school, * and this speaks well for the characters 
it formed. This early Grammar School did not, it seems, 
Keep up the efficiency and repute which thus distinguished it. 
It had so greatly declined that in the year 1452 the monks 
complain that there had been no master capable of sufficiently 
instructing the youths of the school in grammar or in other 
subjects which they should know, and that they had scarcely 
one student from the monastery at the university. f In a list 
of the inmates for the year 1480 there appear the names of 
only three scholars, Richard Runham, John Maynard, and 
Thomas Loryng, and seven novices or youths in training for 
the order, the master being William Baron. {° 


The short reign of the boy-king, Edward VL., left its mark 
for education all over the country, and the present FREE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF ST. ALBANS dates its origin from 
him. In the Commons’ Journals (Vol. I. 8), mention is made 
on Feb. 16th, and again on the 2nd and the oth of March, 
1548, of ‘‘a Bill for the erection of a School House at St. 
Albans, by Mr. BOURMAN, or elsewhere.” And in the Lords’ 
Journals the following minutes occur :— 


March 4, 1548. ‘‘ For the erecting of a Free School in the Town of St. Albans, 
or elsewhere, by Richard Borman, Clerk.’’ 


March 7, 1548. odem die 1a vice lecta est Billa, for the erecting of a Free School 
in the Town of St. Albans, or elsewhere within this realm, by Richard Borman, 
Clerk. 


March 8, 1548. Hodem die 2a vice lecta est Billa, for the erecting of a Free School 
in St. Albans, or elsewhere, within this realm by Richard Boreman, Clerk. 


March 9, 1548. Hodem die 3a vice lecta est Billa, for the erection of a Free 
School in St. Albans or elsewhere within this Realm, by Richard Boreman, Clerk, 
que communs omnium Procerum Assensu conclusa est. § 


Thus the Bill passed the ist, 2nd, and 3rd Reading. The 
RICHARD BOURMAN (or BOREMAN), Clerk, here named, was 
put into the office of Abbot by the Crown in 1538, simply for 
the purpose of ‘‘ making a peaceable surrender of the revenues 


* Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, i. 468. Alsomy Nonconformity in Herts, pp. 45-52. 
+ Registrum J. Whethamsted (Riley) i. 24. + Ibid ii. 232. 
§ Lords’ Journals, Vol. I. pp. 348-351. 
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of the Monastery,” which he did the following year. Though 
he is called the last Abbot, he held the office with the view of 
putting an end to it, and was, to all intents and purposes, a 
Protestant. George Bourman, probably his son, was vicar of 
St. Peter’s in Elizabeth’s reign. The purpose thus sanctioned 
by Parliament in 1548 was more fully carried out in the 
famous CHARTER of Edward VI., granted to St. Albans in the 
year 1553. This charter, with a striking full-length portrait 
of the young king, enthroned with crown and sceptre, at the 
beginning of it, is in the custody of the Mayor in the iron 
safe of the Town Hall, and from it has been made the 
following extract relating to the school :— 

“35, Of our fuller grace and from our certain knowledge 
and mere Bounty, we have given and granted, and do by 
these presents give and grant to the aforementioned Mayor 
and Burgesses of the said Borough of St. Albans, and their 
successors, full power authority and right to erect one 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL within the said Church of St. Albans, and 
to make ordain and constitute fit and wholesome statutes and 
ordinances in writing concerning and touching the Order, 
Government, and Direction, of the SCHOOLMASTER of the 
same school for the time being, and the wages and salaries of 
the same Schoolmaster ; also the USHER of the school afore- 
said. And to do and execute other things touching and 
concerning the same school, so that the same statutes and 
ordinances be not to the prejudice of us, our Heirs or 
Successors, nor contrary to the laws, statutes and ordinances 
of this our kingdom of England.’ The next article (33) 
gives provision for raising funds in support of the school- 
master and usher ;—that the Mayor and Burgesses ‘‘ may the 
better bear the charges of the Burrough and the School, and 
of the Master and the Usher,” the king grants them leave 
“to purchase lands, tenements, and hereditaments not 
exceeding the yearly value of forty pounds.” | 

It is observable here that no mention is made of church or 
clergy in connection with this resuscitated school. It is 
independent of both. No restrictions are laid down regarding 
the creed of the Master and Usher, or requiring them to be in 
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Orders ; and the sole governors of the school are to be the 
Mayor and Burgesses. Queen Mary, by her Charter dated 
Dec. 10, 1553, confirmed the charter of Edward VI. Queen 
Elizabeth also, by her Charter, Feb. 7, 1559-60, confirmed 
both the former Charters, and “upon the humble petition of 
Sir NICHOLAS Bacon, Lord Keeper, by her Charter dated 
Gorhambury, March 24, 1569-70, for the relief and main- 
tenance of the master and the school, granted the famous 
WINE CHARTER, which was confirmed and extended by James 
I. This Charter recites the primary one of the school’s 
foundation by Edward VI., and grants a power to the Mayor 
and Burgesses “of appointing and licencing two discreet and 
honest inhabitants within the Borough, to sell and utter there 
all manner of Wine by any measure to their best profit, and 
to keep one Wine Tavern each”; and ordained that no 
person should sell or expose to sale any wine within the said 
Borough, under penalty of £20 for each offence, upon condi- 
tion that the Mayor and Burgesses should cause a certain 
annual payment of £20 lawful money for the relief of the 
said master. In 1611 the number of these wine licences was 
increased to three, and the sum they produced was £22 13s. 4d. 
Thus the public-house was made to support the Grammar 
School, and these Wine Licences exist to this present day. 
For 50 years, previous to 1804, they were usually let at £45, 
and now, I am told, they average about £28 each ; but the 
holders of them sub-let their right of sale to several other 
houses. 


Among the earliest benefactors to the school occur the 
names of Sir RALPH ROWLET and URSULA GARRETT, * 
but their benefactions have been mis-applied and lost to the 
school. In 1595 Richard Raynshaw, of Newland Squillers, 
in St. Peter’s parish, gave 37 acres of copyhold lands in that 
estate, for the profit of the Free Grammar School. + 


* This is probably an Ursuta Garrarp belonging to the Wheathamsted family of 
that name. See Chauncy II. 427-429 ; Clutterbuck I. 514. 


ft Other benefactions will be found described in full in Nicholas Carlisle’s Endowed 
Grammar Schools of England and Wales, Vol 1. pp. 508-514. 
M 
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According to the REGULATIONS devised by Sir N. Bacon on 
May 17, 1570, the school was to have two governors appointed 
by the Mayor and Burgesses. The scholars were to be 
taught the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments and the 
Apostle’s Creed, and were to say these every day in school, 
together with a prayer for the Queen. As to the school- 
hours, they sound rather strange side by side with the com- 
plaints we hear now-a-days about overworking our scholars : 
—‘‘ The Schoolmaster shall daily, from March to September, 
be at the School by the stroke of szx o’clock in the morning, 
and, from September to March, by the stroke of seve A.M. ; 
and there shall continue teaching until e/even o'clock. And 
shall be in the School again by ove o’clock in the afternoon ; 
and shall abide there until five o’clock, teaching. Every 
scholar shall be at School, from March 25, to September 30, 
by 6 A.M., and, from September 30 to March 25, by 7 A.M. ; 
and daily at one o’clock in the afternoon ; and they shall go 
home to dinner at 11, and at 5 to supper.” The number of 
scholars to be taught shall not be above 120; “‘ poor men’s 
children shall be received into the school before others.” 
The Schoolmaster shall not be absent above ¢hzrty days in 
the year, and never above szx days together. ‘“‘ The time for 
the scholars to go to play is referred to the discretion of the 
schoolmaster, to be once in a week, and not above, except by 
further admittance of the governors.” * 


The school was kept according to the provision of Edward 
ViIth’s Charter, beneath the roof of the Abbey Church 
(tnfra ecclestam) in the LADY CHAPEL ;—the ground between 
it and Holywell Hill being the school yard, as appears from 
the following item in the Corporation Records :— 


‘¢ At this court (forasmuch as the glasse windows of the Schole were continually 
much broken by reason that divers boyes and others had accesse into the Schole 
yarde at the back door of the same leadinge into Hallywell streete, and the same 
yarde by them was otherwise annoyde) it was ordered that there shall be a lock and 
a keye to the same dore, and that the sexton of the church shall allwaies kepe the 
same key and shall open and shut the same dore, usually in due tyme everie daie 
before and after morninge and eveninge prayer as he doth the doers of the churche 


* Nicholas Carlisle, Endowed Grammar Schools, vol. i. pp. 614-518. 
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and that there shall be noe other keyes to that dore. 8 July anno Elizabeth 
tricessimo.’’ (1589). * 

The name of the first master has not come down to us; 
unless, indeed, it be the RICHARD BOREMAN named in the 
Lords’ Journals. Henry Peacham, of North Mimms, the 
author of Zhe Compleat Gentleman, says in that work, “1 had, 
I remember myself, near St. Albans in Hertfordshire, where 
I was born, a master who by no entreaty would teach any 
scholar he had farther than his father had learned before him : 
as, if he had only learned to read English, the son, though, 
he went with him seven years should go no further. His 
reason was, they would then prove saucy rogues, and controle 
their fathers.” And he adds, “ Yet these are they that often- 
times have our hopeful gentry under their charge and tuition, 
to bring them up in science and civility.” + It is evident that 
Henry Peacham himself did not approve of the maxim of 
this eccentric schoolmaster ; but there are some relics of the 
same doctrine advocated even still in our day, and by men of 
rank and power. Put into plain words it simply means this, 
—‘‘ Keep a man ignorant and you keep him a slave.” Beer 
is the handmaid of social thraldom, books are its foe. 
Oppression fears learning, and well it may. Injustice of 
every kind trembles before knowledge, and would keep the 
people ignorant to keep them tame. Hence the frequent 


quotation from Pope :— 
‘* A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.’’ 


But we all know that a little knowledge is better than no 


* In the same year ‘‘ At this court it was ordered that Mr Mayor, Mr Carter in 
Fyshpoole warde, Mr Clarke, and Mr Pockett in Myddle Warde, Mr Shrimpton 
and Mr Lockey in Hallywell warde, Mr Babb and the Chamberlyn in St Peters 
warde, and every Constable in his severall warde, shall supervise and see what 
and howe manye poore children and other poore people maie be spared to be putt 
to the DutcHman to learne to spynne worsted and other items, and shall view 
what pore are most mete to be served of wood out of the woodyarde and what 
quantitie will weekly serve.’”? ‘It is promised by Anthony Moner (Dutchman) 
stranger that in six weeks he will have the poor children to spin, and after six 
weeks he will paye them every one for their work as it cometh unto.’’ 

The Dutchman here named was probably a handicraftsman brought over 
from Holland by the Head-Master, John Thomas, Hylocomus, to teach the 
children to spin. 

t+ The Compleat Gentleman, Hdition 3, p. $5. 
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knowledge at all ; that every one must have a little knowledge 
as a necessary step to getting more; and that the most any 
man, however learned, has acquired or can gain, is “little,” 
in comparison of the treasures still beyond him. Francis 
Bacon, himself probably a scholar with Henry Peacham at 
the St. Albans Grammar School, says : — “Crafty men 
contemn studies, simple men admire them, wise men use 
them.” * It was my father’s maxim, and a good maxim for 
every father, to give his children a better education than he 
had himself; to give them the very best education within 
reach. Whatever be our station in life, this ought to be our 
aim ; and wise citizens will spare no pains nor money to 
render the education of their children collectively as healthy 
and thorough,—physically, mentally, morally,—as they can 
make it. Whatever a man’s work in life,—be he a Member 
of Parliament, a farmer, a tradesman, a mechanic, a breaker 
of stones on the highway, a shoeblack,—if he be well 
educated he will be a better man, a better farmer, tradesman, 
mechanic, shoeblack, citizen, better in every way, than if he 
had not been taught. 

The next master of the St. Albans Grammar School was a 
man who believed in education, well-educated himself, and 
an able teacher. His name was JOHN THOMAS ; he was a 
Dutchman and a Protestant. He came from Brabant, a | 
province of the Netherlands, from a place called, in German, 
Hertogenbosch, meaning, in English, Duke's Wood, translated 
into French, Bozs le Duc, and into Latin Aylocomus. He was 
brought over by Sir Nicholas Bacon, who probably had in 
view the education of his own sons Anthony and Francis, as 
well as the education of the St. Albans citizens, and it is 
supposed that those boys from Gorhambury sat in yonder 
Lady Chapel side by side with the children of St. Albans 
tradesmen. t The school flourished under Mr. Thomas's 


* Essay on Studies : Works, Montague’s ed. vol. II. p. 374. 

+ There is a letter (in Latin) from J. Thomas Hylocomus to Sir Julius Ceesar, dated 
pridie Idibus Novembris (Nov. 12) 1588, vindicating himself from the charge 
“quod ego via sane sim Religionis,’? made at Gorhambury, seemingly by Cart- 
wright, and appealing to ‘‘ Mr. Denny ’’ as a witness. British Museum, Add. 
MSS. 12507, letter 55. 
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mastership to such an extent, that the sons of the Herts 
gentry came to it from all quarters ; and the Mayor and Town 
Council speaking of his successor, say, ‘‘ Who Mr. Thomas’s 
successor will be doth as well concern the town as the country 
in general ; we have had and still enjoy a rare and singular 
jewel whereby the school hath flourished and become famous, 
and we hope yet long to enjoy him.” This Mr. Thomas was 
not only a good schoolmaster but a pious man, and there is 
extant a letter of his pleading for help for a poor man, ‘evze, 
praying the Mayor to ask “ Mr. Williams, our parson,” to 
mention his case from the pulpit. ‘‘I earnestly desire you, 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Mayor, to grant us this charitable deed, which 
the Lord will see and reward in the day of His appearing.” 
The Mayor, in his letter to Anthony Bacon (about a Mr. 
Streteley, recommended as successor to Mr. Thomas), speaks 
‘“‘of the great good and first foundation made by our late 
honourable good lord your worthy father.” JOHN THOMAS 
continued as master of the Grammar School till his death in 
1595. He was buried in the Abbey ground on March 13> 
1595-6, and his wife Margaret, who survived him barely a 
year, was laid beside him on March 8, 1596-7. There is in 
the Abbey, on the wall over the door leading into the chancel 
from the south aisle, by a pupil of his, JOHN WESTERMAN, 
(brother of William Westerman, parson of Sandridge, and 
himself long afterwards for a short time master of the 
Grammar School) an inscription to the memory of Thomas, 
in Latin verse to the following effect :—‘ Not far from here 
sleeps the Hylocomian born, whom his country Duke’s Wood 
gave birth to and expelled. After many vicissitudes he 
finally settled here, and as head-teacher conducted the School 
in St. Alban’s town. French, Irish, Belgians, sought him as 
a master, and in them he gave grammarians illustrious proofs 
of his skill. A noble band of Englishmen, numerous as 
nobly born, cherish his memory, and will long revere him. 
To all good works he was most prompt ; kind to the poor ;— 
no one seeking him in sadness went empty away. Notable 
was he for piety, faith, and uprightness.—Having put off all 
thou liest here a shade ; yet thou hast not wholly died ; the 
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best part of thee is in heaven, the humbler part is but dust ; 
and it must rise again. Thy pupils mourn that thou wast 
buried without honour; hither therefore their emanuensis, 
JOHN WESTERMAN, though late, has brought these lines.” 
Surely it is not inappropriate for us to dwell upon a 
character like this. Travel back in imagination three 
hundred years, and let fancy picture the St. Albans of the 
day. Early in the spring morning, with the caw of the rook 
and the whistle of the blackbird, come the boys, from this 
side and from that, the country round, flocking into town, 
and taking their seats side by side with the Boarders from 
the master’s house, and the sons of the honest St. Albans 
shopkeepers and artizans,—the very poorest citizen, in case 
of selection, being by statute given the preference. ‘hey are 
gathered together, not in a dark, narrow, crowded room, but 
in a spacious HALL, with plenty of light and air, none other 
than the LaDy CHAPEL itself, which could well be spared 
from yonder giant building for so good a purpose. The 
schoolroom stands, not in a crowded alley, not in a narrow 
street with only the gutter as the playground ; but in the 
wide open space on which the Abbey stands, with ample 
playground, and schoolyard running back to Holywell Hill. 
Into their midst with kindly greeting comes the esteemed and 
beloved Head Master, a pattern alike for virtue, for kindness, 
and for learning. He takes his place at the desk—probably 
little of stature (as Dutchmen are), but great in mind and 
large of heart, and he devoutly leads the simple words of 
prayer which all can join in, however varied their belief. 
Hearken! it is the Lord’s Prayer; followed by the Ten 
Commandments and the Apostle’s Creed,—virtually parts of 
the Bible itself. No catechism with sectarian dogma disturbs 
the harmony. Possibly a hymn is sung, and the work of the 
day begins. And what are the subjects taught? What is 
the standard of education set up? No less than Latin and 
Greek, over and above their mother tongue. ‘‘ What absur- 
dity,’’ exclaims yonder friend, “to teach tradesmen’s children 
Latin !’’ Such, nevertheless, was the standard of thefounders; 
to be admitted, a boy must know his Latin accidence, the 
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poorest if they know this are admitted ; and being a Free 
Grammar School, the Charters require the master to teach 
those scholars the Latin and Greek classics. What is the 
good of that? enquires our utilitarian friend. We reply, 
our forefathers regarded education as a training of the mind, 
a drawing forth, as the term itself denotes, of the faculties, 
and the exercise a boy gets in learning Greek and Latin 
instead of a modern tongue is for his mental calibre—like 
playing football and cricket instead of croquet. 


This is a picture of the distant past ; the St. Albans Free 
School has not always kept up its standard,—very far from it. 
When the health of John Thomas Hylocomus was evidently 
failing, steps were taken to arrange for a successor ; and 
Anthony Bacon had a voice in the appointment. Not that 
he had power to appoint,—that rested with the Mayor and 
Burgesses,—but he could recommend ; and for his father’s 
sake (Sir Nicholas Bacon), his recommendation was respect- 
fully considered. The following letter from the Mayor and 
Burgesses in 1595 explains their views :— 


‘‘May it please you good Sir, We have received your letter on the behalf of Mr. 
SrreTELEY, to supply the place of our schoolmaster when the same shall be void 
which as yet is one of the greatest weight and care that concerns this Borough 
for the conceit of such as are interested therein are not all alike affected, Yet all 
well liking the person your worship requests. And for that it doth as well concern 
the town as country in general, and particular, and we have had and yet enjoy a 
rare and singular jewel, whereby the same hath flourished and become famous, 
we do address ourselves, what in us resteth, still to continue the same; And have 
therefore had some conference with Mr. Tuomas in that behalf, who neither will 
approve nor discommend Mr. Streteley, but leaves the charge to us, as deeply bound 
to provide a grave discreet and learned person in behaviour and religion, in the 
best sort qualified to succeed in that place. Well therefore considering the great 
good and first foundation laid by our late honourable good lord your wo. father, 
and the great friendship which we have received and expect at your worship’s 
hands, we do altogether relie upon your circumspect providence in this behalf, whose 
care towards us therein we ought not to doubte. And therefore we, whose names are 
hereunder subscribed, do give our consent to the admitting of Mr Srrerrrzy to 
that succession after the death or avoidance of Mr Tuomas (whom we hope yet long 
to enjoy), so as your worship shall hold him sufficiently qnalified in learning, 
government, and religion,—unto us yet unknown, but by your worship’s com- 
mendation. And thus being ready, as well in this as what else may pleasure your 
good worship, We humbly take our leave. St. Albans, April 2, 1596, Your wo. 
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humbly to command, Ratpne Gaps, Mayor; Francis Basss, Rosr. Gosrwicx, 
Ros. Suriupron, Ricwarp Locxry, Joun MosEtry, JoHn Sanpers.’’ * 

This letter to Anthony Bacon was followed by the necessary 
steps for Mr. Streteley’s appointment: | 

“11 April, 1595. Alsoe the daie and yere aforesaid upon consultation had con- 
cerning the letter sent from Mr. Anthonie Bacon esquier unto the mayor and 
burgesses as touchinge his request to admitt one Mr. Stretlye to be Scholemaster 
of the Free Schole within this Borroughe after the death or avoydance of Mr John 
Thomas nowe scholemaster there, the said Mayor and Burgesses havinge as well 
perused the commendations of Mr. Bacon in his letter on the behalf of Mr. Stretelye 
as also havinge received further intelligence by Mr. Moseley by Mr. Bacon by word 
of mouth that Mr, Stretelye is a fitt man for learninge and religeon and well qualified 
to exercise that place; Wee doe fullye consent and agree that the said Mr. 
Stretlye shall be Scholemaster of the said Free Schole presentlye after the death 
and avoydance of the said Mr. Thomas nowe Scholemastere there. Nono Maii 
1595. Md. that at this daye and yere the Mayor and principall Burgesses accord- 
inge to their former grante and agreamente before made and entered the XIth of 
the last Aprill 1595 did seale the said patent unto the said Thomas Stretely which 
is conteyned as followeth. 

‘Be it knowen unto all men by theis presnts That wee the Mayor and Burgesses 
of the Borroughe Towne of St. Albans in the Countye of Hertford being crediblie 
informed and persuaded of the sufficiencie learninge and integritie of Mr Thomas 
Stretelye gent. Mr. of Arts and for dyvers other good causes and considerations us 
lawfullye moving have given granted and by theis presnts doe for us and our 
successors give grante and confirme unto the saide Thomas Stretelye the office and 
place of the Scholemaster of the Free Grammar Schoole of the saide Towne of St. 
Albans with all the priviledges Rights Fees stipendes and yearly payments to the 
saide office or place belonging or apperteyninge in as large and ample wise as 
Mr. John Thomas nowe Scholemaster there or any other before him had held 
receyved or enjoyed the same or might or ought to have held or enjoyed, the same 
To have and to hold the said office or place of Scholemaster of the said Free 
Grammer Schoole within the said borroughe, with all the priviledges rights fees 
stipends and yerelie payments to the said office belonging or apperteyninge unto 
the said Mr. Thomas Stretelye (immediately from and after the death avoydance 
removinge or yeldinge up of the said John Thomas nowe Scholemaster) for and 
duringe the naturall lief of him the said Thomas Stretelye accordinge to such 
orders as were established and sett downe nowe remayning in the Schole Chest made 
by the late right honourable Sir Nicholas Bacon Knight late Lord Keeper of the 
great seale of England and the Mayor and Burgesses of this Borroughe at that 
time beinge. Provided alwaies that the said Thomas Stretelye shall not at any 
time hereafter give grante assigne change sett over or otherwise departe with or 
make any deputie (other than to appoint and provide a sufficient usher under him) 
without the grant assent and consent and good likinge of the said Mayor and 
Burgesses and their successors Dated this presente 9 of Maye Anno aforesaid.” + 


* Bacon Letters, Lambeth MSS. 


t+ From the Records kept ina safe in the Town Hall. A parchment folio yolume 
inscribed ‘‘ Mayor 1586-1633.’ 
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Though Mr. Stretely was thus definitely appointed, his 
name does not appear in the list of masters, and he held the 
office, if at all, only for a short time. The following is the 
list :— 

In 1588 and for some years before JOHN THOMAS, Hylocomus. 
1595. JOHN THOMAS and THOMAS HAYWARD. 
1590. THOMAS HAYWARD. 


1601. THOMAS NORTON. Mr. MANNING, Usher. 

1602. THOMAS GIBSON. HAMLET MARSHALL, Usher. 
1605. —,,— —,,— LEWIS WILLIAMS, Usher. 
1620. THOMAS STEED. Mr. CARR, Usher. 


1623, JAMES SHERLEY, A.B. He obtained the appoint- 
ment contingently upon the death of Gibson, as 
far back as 1618, as the following memorandum 
shews :— 


‘©1618. Knowe all men by these presents, that we the Mayor and Burgesses of 
the Borough Towne of St. Albans in the Countie of Hertford, for divers good 
causes and reasonable considerations us unto moving, and especialie having respect 
to the suffciency in learning, discrete and religious conversation, of JamEs SHERLEY, 
of the same Borough, Batchelor in Arts, have elected, constituted and appointed 
and by theis presents doe elect constitute and appoint the said James SuERtEy to be 
School maister of the Free Schoole of this Burrough ; * * * to enter upon 
possesse and enjoy the said office and place imediatlie after the death, relinquishing, 
or departure from the said place, of Tuomas Grsson of the said Burrough, gent., 
nowe schoolemaister of the said schoole. Dated Nov. 2 Anno dom. 1618.”’ 


Sherley was born in London in 1596, and was educated at 
Merchant Taylor's School, whence he went to St. John’s 
College, Oxford. He was one of the most voluminous 
dramatic poets of his time. He wasintended for the Church, 
but Archbishop Laud refused to ordain him, because he had 
a mole on his cheek. While at St. Albans he acted as curate, 
as well as schoolmaster. During the Commonwealth, he 
sided with the king, and he died in 1666 soon after the great 
Fire of London, on the same day with his wife. He was 
succeeded in the mastership by 

1625. JOHN WESTERMAN, who held the office but for one 

year ; he it was who wrote the epitaph for John 
Thomas. He obtained the post by purchase, and 
had almost immediately to resign it, as the following 
memorandum shews :— 
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‘©1625. Md. that at the Court of the Mayor and Burgesses of the Borough of 
St. Albans, upon Wednesday the first day of Julie, in the second year of the reign 
of our Sovereign Lord Charles, came Mr. Joun Wusterman, Schoolmaster of the 
Free School of the said Burrough, and did then and there in the open court fullie 
and absolutelie surrender unto the Mayor and Burgesses all his right, title and 
interest of in and to the said place and office of Schoolmaster ; the which surrender 
the said Mayor and Burgesses did then and there accept of. In witness whereof 
the said John did hereunto subscribe his name.”’ 

‘‘Md. also that at the same Court holden the daye, yere, and at the place afore- 
said, the said Mayor and Burgesses did immediately upon the surrender aforesaid 
at the especiall instauce of Mr. Jonn Harmar, Mr. of Arts, elect and choose con- 
stitute and appoint him the said Mr. Jonn Harmar to be Schoolmaster of the Free 
School of the Borough aforesaid from thenceforth during his life ; and further they 
the said Mayor and Burgesses do grant him all pensions, fees, stipends, . . . late 
being received and enjoyed by Mr. Tuomas Gipson, Mr. James SuHERLEY, and the 
aforesaid Mr. JoHN WESTERMAN or any of them late Schoolmasters of the said Free 
School.”’ 

Westerman was accordingly followed almost immediately, 


1612, by JOHN HARMAR, who upon Friday, August 
ath of that year, signed the following pledge :— 

‘¢T Joun Harmar Schoolmaster of the Free Schoole of the Burrough of 8t. 
Albans. . doe hereby faithfully promise before God and all the said companie of 
the Mayor and Burgesses aforesaid now present, that I the said John Harmar from 
henceforth shall neither by myself nor by anie other for me. . . . take, contract, 
compound for or receive, any money towards gift or any other consideration for 
the resigning, surrendering, giving or yielding up, surceasing or leaving the place 
of the School mastershipp aforesaid.’’- (Signed) ‘‘ Jonn Harmar.”’ 

A note follows in the Town Records, which I quote, 
dated August 4, 1626 :—‘ Whereas great inconvenience hath 
heretofore growen by reason of buying and selling of the 
School mastershipp of the said school contrarie to the intent 
of the Founder and also contrarie to the good liking of the 
Mayor and Burgesses of this Burrough, who are but the 
Executioners of the said Founder’s will, divers negligent and 
unworthie persons having atteyned the said place, and by 
such sinister means procured resignation to be made unto 
them by the present Schoolmaster, whereby the free election 
by the Mayor and Burgesses of this Burrough, of more 
worthie persons to execute the said place hath been often- 
times prevented and hindered, and the good education of the 
Schollers in the said school much prejudiced ; for remedie 
whereof it is this present day ordered constituted and con- 
sented unto by the Mayor and Burgesses of this Burrough 
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(whose names are hereunder written), that from henceforth no 
election shall be made of any person to be schoolmaster of 
the said Free Schoole who is or can be justlie suspected or 
convinced to have contracted, bargained, or promised by him- 
self or by any other person directlie or indirectlie to give any 
money, reward or recompence for or in consideration of the 
said place of Schoolemastershipp, or of or for any resignation 
or yielding up of the said place.’ Hereupon follows a form 
of oath appointed to be taken by the master, to the effect that 
he has not given, contracted or compounded, nor will here- 
atter contract, give or compound, for resignation of the place.” 
The memorandum is signed THOMAS ROCKETT, Mayor, JOHN 
OXTON, THOMAS GOODRIDGE, WILLIAM HUMFREY, RAPHE 
PEMBERTON, RICHARD RUTH. 


During the mastership of John Harmar it appears, from a 
letter from himself to the Mayor and Burgesses, that King 
Charles [. visited the School; upon which occasion three 
orations were delivered by three scholars,—Thomas Bailey, 
Robert Robotham, and Richard Manly. The ushers were 
Mr. DOWNES and RICHARD GODDARD. John Harmar 
resigned the Mastership on August 6, 1635 ; and the succession 
of Masters was as follows :— 

1636. ALBAN PLUMTREE. RICHARD GODDARD, Usher. 

1637. THOMAS CRESWELL. 

During the Commonwealth :— 

1643. THOMAS CRESWELL and ALBAN PLUMTREE. 

1644. ALBAN PLUMTREE. 

to52e JOHN DITCHFIELD. 

1659. FRANCIS HANDSLAPE. 


After the Restoration an important change took place. The 
office of Master of the Grammar School was combined with 
that of Rector of the Abbey Church ; and the consequence 
was, the neglect and decay of the School. Itis evident; how- 
ever, from the following, that the appointment was still made 
by the Mayor and Burgesses alone :— 


‘*Know all men by these presents, that wee the Mayor and Burgesses of St. 
Albans in the Couuty of Hertford for divers and good causes and reasonable 
considerations us hereunto moveinge, And especially having respect to the 
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sufficiencie in learneinge, discreet and religious conversation of EpwarD CaRTER of 
the same Burrough, Mr. in Arts, have elected constituted and appointed, and by 
their presents doe elect, constitute and appoint the said Edward Carter to bee 
Scholemaster of the Free Schoole of the said Burrough, And have given, granted 
and confirmed, and by their presents doe give grante and confirme unto the said 
Edward Carter the office and place of Schoolmaster of our said Free-Schoole. 
Together with the yearely Stipend or Salary of Thirty pounds of Lawful money of 
ingland thereto belonginge. To have, hold, occupie, possesse and enjoy the said 
Office and place of the Schoolemaster of the sd Schoole unto the said Edward 
Carter, from the day of the date hereof, duringe his naturall life, together with the 
said Stipend or Sallarie of Thirtie pounds per Ann. to the said office and place 
belonginge or appertayneinge ; if the said Edward Carter shall bee soe long resident 
within the said Burrough, and shall from tyme to tyme and at all tymes observe, 
performe, fulfill and keepe all and every the orders, bylawes and constitutions which 
heretofore have been made, or hereafter shall bee made, for the good rule, orderinge, 
manageinge, and government of the said Schoolemaster and Schoole. In witnes 
whereof wee have hereunto put our common Seale, the 18th day of November, in 
the 14th yeare of the reigne of our Soveraigne Lord Charles the second by the 
grace of God Kinge of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, defender of the 
faith, &c. Ann. Dom. 1662.’’ * 

The list of Masters accordingly proceeds thus :— 

1662. EDWARD CARTER, M.A., and Archdeacon of St. 


Albans. 

1667. EDWARD CARTER, M.A., and CHARLES JAMES, D.D. 

-1669. CHARLES JAMES, D.D. 

1684. —— JOHN JONES, Usher. 
James died in 1686, and his epitaph in Latin, upon 
the first pillar below St. Cuthbert’s screen in the 
Abbey Church, describes him as /zteratissemus, and 
names a Latin poem which he wrote in heroic 
verse, entitled, “ Fanum Sti Albani.” + 

1695. JOHN FOTHERGILL, M.A., senzor, was discharged in 
1725 for appointing Ushers without the approbation 
of the Mayor and Burgesses; but on making his 
submission, he was re-elected. He became vicar of 
St. Stephen’s, March 29, 1695, and died in 1728. 
ROBERT RUMNEY, Usher, afterwards D.D., was 
made vicar of St. Peter’s, May 25, 1715, and died 
Dec. 10, 1743. 

JOHN FOGERGILL, zunzor, Usher 


* From St. Albans Corporation Documents, ‘‘ The Ledger, Election of Mayor, 
1640-17380 inclusive.”’ Tt Clutterbuck I. 79. 
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1722. JOHN FOTHERGILL, M.A., senzor. 
JOHN RuMNEY, A.B., Usher. 
(Made vicar of St. Stephen’s Nov. 2, 1728). 
1728. JOHN FOTHERGILL, M.A., junior. Died in 1739. 
OWEN OWEN, Usher. 
1740. JOHN COLE, M.A., and Archd. of St. Albans. 
1754. BENJAMIN PREEDY, D.D.,rector of the Abbey Church. 
MARMARDUKE WILSON, Usher. 

1775. JAMES PREEDY, M.A., vicar of Winslow, Bucks. 

1776. JOSEPH SPOONER, rector of the Abbey Church. 

1796. JOHN PAYLER NICHOLSON, M.A., rector of the 

Abbey Church. 

1803. WILLIAM MoGG BOWEN, D.D. * 

For fifty years prior to 1803, the school was never opened 
as a public school; the rectors merely kept a few pupils of 
their own; and the number of these seldom exceeded seven 
or eight. Only five years ago a description was given of the 
state of the schoolroom as ‘“‘ covered with dust and cobwebs,” 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

It is unnecessary here to give an account of the NEW 
SCHEME for the administration of the school drawn up by the 

* All the names in the list of masters and ushers thus far are given, with details, 
by Nicholas Carlisle (vol. i. pp. 522-525). He says there is a Lectureship established 
by Francois Comps, of Hemel Hemsted, by his will proved in London, July 9, 1641, 
giving to the Abbey Church in St. Albans £10 for ever out of his lands, etc., in 
Hemel Hemsted, ‘‘so long as there shall be a weekly sermon on Saturday, to be 
chosen by the great part of the best inhabitants within the Liberty of St. Albans 
Borough.’’ Carlisle adds, ‘‘ It is now holden by the present Head Master,”’ .¢., Dr. 
Bowen, 1803. He also names a tradition that Francis Combe was in politics ‘‘a 
violent Republican,’’ and that he ordered this weekly sermon to be preached at St. 
Albans on Market-day with the view of disseminating among the peasantry of the 
country his own principles. The list of masters is continued thus (see Historical 
Records, by A. E. Gibbs, p. 38) :— 

1845. Henry Hatz, M.A. Ushers, W. Bowden ; 1848, T. F. Lee, B.A. ; 

1850, H. Williams, B.A. ; 1855, J. H. Bennett, M.A. ; 1860, W. H. 
Richmond ; 1862, F. C. Westbrook. 

1863. Henry Goppen Garrett, 8.C.L. Usher, Henry Fowler, M.A. 

1866. Henry Srrerton, M.A. Usher, E. S. Overton. 

1871. Tuomas Ansett Marsyatr, M.A. 

1873. Cartes Marraew Perkins, M.A. Ushers, — Stubbs, Frank 


Willcox, M.A. 
1880. Frank Witucox, M.A. Usher, R. HE. Faning, M.A, 
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Charity Commission. It is printed in a separate form, which 
may be obtained by anyone desiring it. Though the sole 
power of the Mayor and Burgesses, guaranteed in the early 
charters, is somewhat curtailed, important features of the 
school in the olden time are maintained intact. It provides 
that “Religious opinions, attendance or non-attendance at 
‘“‘any particular form of religious worship, shall not in any 
“way affect the qualification of any person for being a 
“governor of the school.” And again :—“No person shall 
‘“‘be disqualified for being a master in the school by reason 
“only of his not being, or not intending to be in Holy 
“Orders.” “The school shall be open to all boys of good 
character residing with their parents, guardians, or near 
relations, or in some boarding house. The parent or guardians 
may claim exemption for a day scholar, from attending 
prayer or religious worship, or from any lesson or series of 
lessons in a religious subject, and such scholar shall be 
exempted accordingly, and not deprived of any advantage or 
emolument in the school.” 

Although the liberal foundation of the early charters has 
not fully been maintained, enough has been secured to 
guarantee that, for the future, the St. Albans Free Grammar 
School shall preserve its NON-CLERICAL and UNDENOMI- 
NATIONAL CHARACTER. This is a most important feature in 
a public school, whether elementary or collegiate. It is 
a utopian notion that, in this imperfect world, men, even 
Christian men, will be of the same way of thinking in religious 
matters. Differences there have been, and differences there 
will be, while human nature, while mental constitution, is 
what itis. It is a stubborn fact, however we may dislike to 
own it, that great differences exist within the pale of the 
Establishment, and that a very large proportion of our 
population, fully one half, are Nonconformists. Simple 
justice therefore demands that, in public schools supported 
wholly or in part by public money, the clerzcal and denomt- 
national element shall be altogether excluded. The St. 
Albans Grammar School, on its reformation basis, is a noble 
instance of this principle. It was, in the broadest sense, a 
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school for the St. Albans citizens. It was not under the 
government or management of any church. The Mayor and 
Burgesses were the sole governors; with these lay the 
election and dismissal of masters and ushers. The school 
was open to all; within it Conformist and Nonconformist 
stood on equal ground, with equal rights and privileges. 
There was no favoured class having its special denominational 
instruction and its special clerical guide. The catechism of 
no church was taught. And the consequence was, as it 
always must be,—a healthy, vigorous tone of thought and 
feeling pervaded the school. To get rid of party feeling and 
party jealousies is wholesome for all. And the only way to 
do this, in a day school, is to get rid of all Churchism, 
of all religious favouritism ; and to place all upon a complete 
equality. The Consczence Clause is a poor resort. It simply 
introduces a denominational partition into the school ; it 
divides the scholars, scholar from scholar, by a wretched 
Denominational badge. It walls in the stumblingblock, 
without obviating it. Remove the stumblingblock, and you 
have no need of the partition. The children, whatever their 
parents are, should in school stand shoulder to shoulder, and 
hand to hand at play, without the vexation and narrowing 
annoyance of sectarian and class distinctions. 

Let us suppose that the St. Albans citizens of this present 
time, far on in the nineteenth century, rise to the pattern and 
standard set before them by their ancestors in the early 
Reformation annals of their Free Grammar School. Instead 
of regarding education as something to be measured and 
arranged merely by what will pay at the counter or the 
desk, we shall consider it, as it truly is, a drawing forth, 
training, nurturing, of the muscles, of the faculties, of the 
impulses and affections; and we shall be careful to keep 
these aims in view in the sites which we choose for our 
schools, the capacity and arrangement of their class-rooms 
and playgrounds, in the comprehensiveness of the subjects 
taught, and in the apparatus, furniture and tools, for good 
teaching, which we’provide. Methinks that if good and wise 
SIR NICHOLAS BACON, and some of the St. Albans citizens 
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of his day, were to come out of their graves to look upon the 
town, and discovered that the Free Grammar School, which 
they founded on so broad a basis and with hopes so bright, 
was now, after the lapse of three centuries, turned out of the 
spacious and airy Lady Chapel, and cramped up in yonder 
old archway of a jail, great would be their amazement and 
disgust. Turning to Harrow, or Rugby, or Uppingham, 
they would say, Why is St. Albans so far behind? Buildings 
worthy of the venerable foundation should be raised, capable 
of receiving a school of four times, nay, ten times the present 
number, liberally supported, with a competent staff of 
masters, backed up by liberal scholarships, and surrounded 
by ample grounds for cricket and for football. Did the high- 
toned notions of our predecessors actuate us, we should no 
longer spend our energies in miserable attempts to bolster up 
one particular kind of denominational school; but casting 
away our. zdola specus, “idols of the cave,” or of “our 
church,’ we should bring both our minds and our children 
into purer and more invigorating air; we should sweep the 
cobwebs from our thoughts and from our schools ; we should 
have a spacious, well-built, well-furnished BOARD SCHOOL on 
every side of this compactly-built old city, and citizens would 
come forward to establish scholarships, linking on the BOARD 
SCHOOLS with the GRAMMAR SCHOOE—scholarships, I mean, 
to encourage promising and industrious youths in the 
ordinary day-school, to go onwards and upwards, to pass 
into the Grammar School; thus making it possible for any 
poor man’s child, even the poorest, to rise, by talent and 
diligence, to the highest rank. A friend, some years ago, 
returning from the Church Congress (at Norwich), told me 
this saying of the late Dr. Pusey. Pusey was induced to 
leave Oxford for a week, and to attend the Church Congress. 
He was somehow located with, or entertained by Dissenters, 
and his remark was this :—‘“ /¢ 2s good for a man to come out of 
his den, to see how kind the world can be to him.’ If we only 
could come out of our “dens,” dens of class, of clique, of 
party, of rank, of sect, of church, we should be astonished to 
find how kind our bitterest foes and most despised neighbours 
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could be to us. If we cannot wholly accomplish this for 
ourselves, at least we can help towards it for our children and 
in our schools. After all, the matters in which we are one 
are more important than those which separate us. Let us 
determine, each one, to do his level best, to remove, before 
this nineteenth century ends, the galling barriers raised and 
maintained by State-churchism in the family, in society, and 
in the school. The unjust usurpation which transforms the 
religion of the meek and lowly JESUS into a bone of conten- 
tion, nay, into “a yoke upon our necks, which neither our 
fathers nor we were able to bear,” must be swept away. We 
shall not rest till we have secured, and handed on to our 
children, and our children’s children, PERFECT’ FREEDOM, 
alike in HOME, in CHURCH, and in SCHOOL.* 


* Among the distinguished alwnni of St. Albans Grammar School may be 
named :— 

Joun Maynarp (see p. 191) Steward and M.P. for the Borough. He died Oct. 
20, 1656, and these lines were inscribed on his tomb in St. Michael’s (see Salmon’s 
Herts, p. 91) :— 

“His faith most firm to God, most loyal to the crown, 

Learned in the law, first Steward of St. Albans town 

Him fairer arms in heaven God’s angels have emblazed, 

Never shall his Christian name out of God’s book berazed.”” 
Wituiam Satespury of Denbighshire, a celebrated antiquarian who in 1547 
wrote an English and Welsh Dictionary (see Wood’s Athene Oxon.). GEORGE 
Ferrers the poet; Ricuarp Frevp of Hemel Hemsted, author of The Book of the 
Church ; Wenry Cary of Aldenham. Probably AntHony and Francis Bacon, 
Hunry Pracuam, Epuunp Preacuam, Roper Waicut, Bp. of Bristol, 1622. Also 
Sir Henry Brunt of Tittenhanger (see Wood’s Athene and my Nonconformity in Herts 
p- 319) ; Sir Joun Kine of Queen’s College, Cambridge, a great lawyer and King’s 
Council, who died 29 June, 1677, aged 388 years. The puritan Dr. Cradock 
preached his funeral sermon and declared that Sir John King deserved the tongue 
of an angel to describe his true and real worth (Chauncy, IT, 322). Sir Francis 
PrMBERTON ‘‘was educated in the school in this Town, where he gave early 
testimonies of his future perfeetion in learning ’’ see Chauncy, IT, 324, 325. Also 
Joun Humpurey a native of St. Albans, ejected minister of Frome, Somerset: see 
Calamy’s Account, &c., p. 615, and Wood’s Athene. For a notice of J OHN JONES 
the usher in 1684, see Wood’s Athene. ‘‘Wallus’? on his tomb in the Abbey, 
simply means ‘‘ Welshman.’? He came from Denbigh. 


IRE 
DR. SAMUEL CLARK’S CHARITY SCHOOL. 


N the beginning of the eighteenth century CHARITY 
ScHOOLS for the poor became fashionable in the religious 
world of Great Britain. The origin of the movement is 
traceable to the Protestant Dissenters. In 1687, in the reign 
of James II. Mr. Poulton, a Jesuit, gave public notice, that 
he would instruct the children of the poor grafts ; and on 
this plan he opened a school in Gravel Lane, Southwark, one 
of the poorest neighbourhoods in the city, where a great 
proportion of the inhabitants were watermen and fishermen 
of the lowest class. The proposal was deemed insidious, as 
it was also popular ; and Poulton under the appearance of 
compassion and liberality to the poor, was considered as 
artfully adopting a scheme to disseminate the principles of 
popery, and to make converts to it among the young. Three 
members of the congregation of Protestant Dissenters, under 
the ministry of Nathanael Vincent*—vzz., Messrs. Arthur 
Shallet, Samuel Warburton, and Ferdinand Holland, alarmed 
at the design, and animated by a zeal for Protestantism, 
exerted themselves to counteract the operation of the Jesuit’s 
measure, by the foundation of a school for the instruction of 
the poor in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the principles of 
the Protestant religion, to be supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, donations, and legacies, and by two annual collec- 
tions. +t This, the first of the Charity Schools, was opened 
by Protestant Dissenters, and has ever since been maintained 
by them ; and it reflects lasting honour on its founders, that 
* NATHANAEL VINCENT was born at Hertford, and was brother to Thomas Vincent, 
(see my Nonconformity in Herts, p. 522) ; he graduated M.A. at Christchurch, 
Oxford, in 1657, became chaplain to Sir Henry Blount of Tittenhanger, and 
thence removed ‘to London, where a Chapel was built for him in Southwark, 
about 1666. See Wood’s Athena, ii, 1032. 


+ Neal’s History of the Puritans, V. 285 ; Toulmin, History of Dissenters, 429. Isaac 
Watts, Essay on Charity Schools, Works (ed. 1818) vol. VI., p. 3. 
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it was set up on liberal principles, namely, that children 
“should be received into it without distinction of parties, the 
general good being intended.” The number of scholars at 
first was forty ; afterwards it increased to fifty, then to 140. 
In 1794 it amounted to 180. “Such an institution,” wrote 
Dr. Daniel Neal, “has the merit of being a rational, fair, and 
benevolent mode of Opposing superstition and bigotry, 
abridging no one’s security and rights, and leaving the event 
to the operation of knowledge and understanding ; and it 
reflects honour on the spirit and resolution of its first founders 
who set it on foot in the reign of the tyrannical and bigoted 
prince, James II., when the Dissenters had scarcely emerged 
out of a state of persecution.” * 

The plan of the so-called Charzty School, thus begun, was 
soon afterwards adopted, though with unfortunate limitations, 
in many of the London parishes, and was favoured by the 
Christian Knowledge Society, which had been founded in 
1688. A number of parishes associated together ; trustees 
were chosen in each district to overlook the management of 
the masters and mistresses, and to prescribe rules and orders 
for the government of each school. The children, besides 
being instructed in the elementary branches of education, were - 
clothed at the expense of the trustees and subscribers ; and 
when they had been taught to read, write, and cast accounts, 
they were put out to service, or to some handicraft trade. 
These schools immediately became favourites with the public, 
and they spread, not only in London, but throughout the 
country. We find mention of two schools at St. Albans in 
1713, and possibly the Grammar School and Dr. Clark’s 
School t+ are those referred to. The entry is as follows :— 


“St. Albans, Hertfordshire, D. of Lincoln, 2 Charity 


* Neal, History of the Puritans, V. 286. 

t The Buus Coat Scuoot was started by Lady Spencer about 1770. It was taught 
by a Mr. James in the Abbey Cloister. Joun Hinirarp was master, and at the 
same time Vestry Clerk, from about the year 1800 down to 1840. Twenty-four 
boys were clothed and taught. Hilliard was paid £30 a year for his teaching. 
The school was held in his house in F ishpool Street. He also kept a girl’s 
night-school. He was succeeded by his son, Henry Hilliard, who continued 
the school twenty-four years. ’ 
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Schools for 28 Boys cloathed, 21 girls cloathed, and 7 not. 


cloathed.”’ In the same year, 1713, similar schools are named 
as having been opened in the following places in the county : 

—Aldbury, Aldenham, Aspeden, Ashwell, Aston, Benning- 
ton, Berkhamstead, Essendon, Hertford, Hitchin, Kimpton, 
North Mimms, Offley, Rickmersworth, Tewing, Therfield, 
Tring, Watford, Watton, Westmill ;—making twenty-two 
schools in all. The schools, were, however, conducted strictly 
upon the principles of the Established Church. “They were 
proposed, by two or three persons of a place, to the minister 
of the parish and such others as they thought would join. 
And when four or five had agreed thereon, their way was to 
express in a few lines the necessity and usefulness of the 
design on a roll of parchment, and subscribe thereto such 
sums as -each of them thought fit to pay yearly (during 
pleasure), towards the charge. So that when the design 
became pretty well known, it commonly met with so good 
success that the subscribers could set up a school in about 
seven or eight months’ time.’ * The master was to be a 
member of the Establishment, not under 25 years of age, 
“one that frequents the communion,’ and approved by the 
minister of the parish. The children were to be educated 
in the knowledge and practice of the Christian religion, but 
it was to be “the Christian religion as professed and taught 
in the Established Church,’ and the Church Catechism was to 
be taught. The Protestant Dissenters were solicited to 
contribute ; and at first they did contribute largely (notwith- 
standing the denominational teaching), in order to promote 
the education of the poor. “But they found by sufficient 
“experience that the children in too many of these schools 
“were brought up in principles of disaffection to the present 
“‘ sovernment,’’—the Houseof Hanover,—“ina bigoted zeal for 
“the word Church, and with a violent enmity and a malicious 
“spirit of persecution against all whom they were taught to 
“call Presbyterians, though from many of their hands they 
* An Account of the Charity Schools in Great Britain and Ireland, 12th ed. 1713. 


Also Methods used for Erecting Charity Schools, with the rules and orders by which 
_ they are governed, 16th ed. p. 4. These pamphlets were issued annually. 
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“received their bread and clothing.” * “These seminaries,” 
says Dr. Toulmin, “became nurseries of disaffection to the 
“Government ; and strong prejudices against the Dissenters 
“were instilled into the undiscriminating minds of the 
children.” + Even Dr. Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, had 
to address a letter in 1716, to the trustees of the schools in 
and about London, exhorting them “ vigorously to animadvert 
upon all, whether teachers or children, who themselves 
appeared, or suffered other to appear in public to affront the 
Government, and to bear a part in the tumults and riots 
which were then a scandal as well as prejudice to the good 
order and peace of the realm.’ + 


In spite of these admonitions, blind prejudice against 
the Nonconformists resumed the old weapon of legalized 
persecution. The ScHism Act of 1715 required, that every 
schoolmaster keeping any public or private school should 
subscribe this declaration :—‘I do declare that I will conform 
to the liturgy of the Church of England as it is now by law 
established” ; and “if any schoolmaster should instruct 
youth without licence from the bishop or ordinary of the 
diocese he was to be imprisoned for three months.” § The 
design of this Act was to prevent the Dissenters from having 
any schools or colleges of their own ; but happily George I. 
soon came to the throne, the Act became a dead letter, and 
was in a few years repealed. Nevertheless the leaven of 
bigotry continued to work. ‘The divine right of Episcopacy, 
and the invalidity of all ordinances administered by persons 
not ordained by those claiming to be regular successors of the 
Apostles, were taught in the charity schools, and instilled 
into the minds of children of six and seven years of age ; and 
yet the contributions of Dissenters to the support of these 
seminaries were solicited.’ “Though the zeal of the 
managers, says Dr. Samuel Chandler, “ might, in . such 


* Dr. Isaac Watts’s Essuy on Charity Schools, 1728, p. 8. 
t Toulmin’s History of Protestant Dissenters, p. 430. 
ft Quoted by Dr. Toulmin as before. 
§ The Schism Act is given in full by Neal, History of the Puritans, V. Appendix, 
No. XV. 
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applications, be conspicuous, the propriety and modesty of 
their suit may be questioned.” * Displeasure was naturally 
felt when it appeared, that the subscriptions of Dissenters 
were employed to support schools in which “a bigoted zeal 
for the word Church”’ was instilled into young and passive 
minds; anda spirit of enmity and persecution, against all 
whom they were instructed to call Dzssenters, as a term of 
opprobrium, was cherished in the hearts of children. It is 
not to be wondered at that they withdrew their charity which 
was so abused ; and, from respect to their own principles, and 
a regard to their personal security, they were stimulated to 
institute schools after the pattern of the first, on a more 
Christian and generous plan; schools, that is, on the 
UNDENOMINATIONAL principle, in which the children were 
taught the Bible, and the Bible only ; and where they heard 
nothing of the divine right either of Episcopacy on the one 
hand, or of Presbytery on the other. In these schools, now 
begun, the children were not prejudiced against any party of 
Christians, nor were they bred up bigots to their own sect ; 
and the catechetical principles taught contained no articles, 
but such as the established clergy themselves subscribed and 
were bound by Act of Parliament to profess. 

To the Protestant Dissenters of St. Albans belongs the 
honour of being among the first, if not the very first, in 
taking the lead in this movement. In the year 1712 there 
came to the town, as minister of the congregation, meeting in 
yonder old chapel in Dagnal Lane (abutting our own burial 
ground here), a man of Nonconformist ancestry, of pious 
parentage, of sound education, of earnest piety, with a large 
and benevolent heart, SAMUEL CLARK by name. From the 
very first he took an interest in the education of the young. 
He had, moreover, a method of his own, which he had learned 
and inherited from a holy woman, his grandmother, Mrs. 
Katherine Clark. Of her, her husband witnesses, 


As a mother to her children, she kept them sweet and cleanly, in neat and 
modest habits, was careful to give them nurture as well as nourishment, vigilant and 
diligent to season their tender years with grace and virtue, instilling the principles 


* Dr. Chandler’s Sermon at Gravel Lane, Southwark, 1 Jan., 1728. 
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of religion, and giving them hearty instruction. As a mistress to her maids, she 
was careful to drop in good counsel and wholesome instructions, by catechising and 
encouraging them in what was good. She opened her mouth in wisdom, and on her 
tongue was the law of kindness. After her decease, there was found in her cabinet 
a paper, which by frequent using was almost worn out. It contained a collection of 
those several texts of Scripture which she had recourse unto in times of temptation 
or desertion. In another little book she had collected sundry Texts ‘‘ which might 
minister grounds of great comrorT against Satan’s temptations, whereby he labours, 
by setting before us a black bill of our sins and daily infirmities, and our great 
inabilities to every good duty, to blot out our evidences, to stagger our faith, and to 
make us go heavily and drooping in our way to heaven.’’ Besides, she had collected 
may other texts, namely ‘‘ Promiszs to strengthen our faith, for assistance in times 
of trouble, promises to such as are ignorant, promises of God’s love, promises of 
God’s gracious presence with his children, promises of God’s protection, &c. * 


The piety, the thoughts, the very method of the grand- 
mother, blossomed in her grandson ; and these works of love, 
‘these papers of Scripture promises, which Katherine Clark 
left behind her, were the seed and germ which sprang up 
and bore fruit in the ST. ALBANS CHARITY SCHOOL, and the 
Collectcon of the PROMISES OF SCRIPTURE. After a thorough 
education for the ministry, Samuel Clark resided for some 
time'in two families successively, in the capacity of chaplain 
and ¢utor ; and while thus directing the studies of young men 
committed to his care, he was greatly improving his own. 
Immediately upon his ordination at St. Albans, as minister of 
the Church of Protestant Dissenters in Dagnal Street (in his 
28th year), he gave special attention to the young. For 
many years he had a class in the vestry on Thursday evenings 
for teaching various subjects—Christian Evidences, the 
Reason of the Reformation, and the Ethics of Solomon. 
Dr. Clark gives the following account of his class meetings : 

‘‘ When a company meet together either occasionally in their visits, or at stated 
times for the purpose, they try one another’s knowledge of the most useful parts og 
Scripture by asking questions each in their turn. They sometimes are upon the 
promises. One demands a promise, ¢.g., of the pardon of sin ; another, to the 
charitable Sometimes they go upon the duties of Scripture, e.g. one asks for a text 
commending prayer, another a text upon sanctifying the Sabbath. Sometimes they 
confine themselves to the Proverbs of Solomon, and so require of one another a 


proverb, ¢.g., upon good discourse, or against backbiting, etc. At other times they 
try one another upon the comparisons of Scripture ; for instance, one enquires, 


* Samuel Clark’s Lives of Eminent Persons in this later age, part 2, pp. 152, 164, 
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‘* What is the sun compared to ?”’? They answer inthe words of Psalm lxxxiy. di. 
‘‘ God is a sun.’’? These and such like exercises engage them in the. study of the 
Scriptures, put them upon reflecting on its sense and use, oblige them to treasure in 
their memories the most excellent and useful passages, and furnish them with very 
profitable and delightful matter of conversation.’ * 


It is to Samuel Clark’s labour for this class of young 
persons that we owe his well-known and still valuable work, 
A Collection of the Promises of Scripture. In the preface to 
this work he gives the following account of it :—‘The 
occasion of my first entering upon this work was to assist 
some young persons who are employed in improving them- 
selves and one another in the knowledge of the Scriptures, - 
one of their exercises being to treasure up in their memories 
and question one another upon the Promises, under their 
several heads. At first I intended to put together a small 
number upon some principal subjects ; but upon searching 
the Scriptures, more and more texts still offering themselves, 
the Collection at length grew so large, that the taking so 
many copies as were wanted would have been a tedious work ; 
for which reason, and in hopes it might serve the same Hei 
end to others, I at last gave way to its being made public. 
Though this Collection has cost me not a little time and 
pains, I have myself received advantage from the study, and 
expect assistance from this book in my private thoughts and 
compositions for the pulpit. The directors of the education 
of children in Charity Schools may make this book serve 
good purposes. I have frequently thought of making some 
proper Collections of Scriptures to be treasured in the 
memory, particularly for the benefit of the Charity School at 
St. Albans.” 

This extract shews the method in which. religious 
instruction was given in Dr. Clark’s Charity School. If we 
examine his work upon THE PROMISES, we find the Bible, 
and the Bible only, the Scriptures of truth, arranged indeed 
under several heads, but without note or comment, and 
wholly free from denominational exposition ; in a word, such 
as no Christian parent could object to. Dr. Isaac Watts, ina 


* Note in the Preface to the First Edition of Clark on the Promises. 
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Recommendation prefixed to the second edition, speaks of “ the 
worthy author whom I have long known with esteem and 
honour,” and says, ‘‘ This is such a work as I dare put into 
the hands of every Christian, among all the divided sects 
and parties in the world. The noisy controversies of the age, 
which eat out the vitals of true religion, have no room nor 
place here. The book is of excellent use to lie on the table 
in the chamber of sickness, and now and then to take a sip of 
the river of life, which runs through it in a thousand little rills 
of peace and joy.” * ae 

As to the date of the school’s foundation, the following 
extract from Dr. Doddridge’s funeral sermon for his friend and 
father leads to the conclusion that it was soon after LAL ie 
cannot,’ says Doddridge, “look upon the children of the 
Charity School now present without recollecting that it is 
now (1750) MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS since it was founded 
by his pious care, exciting the generosity of his flock to make 
if I mistake not, the first efforts of this kind that have been 
made among the Dissenters in the country, an example 
which has since been followed in many other places with 
happy success. The institution has been a means of great 
good as to the temporal and eternal interests of many who 
must otherwise have been exposed to great ignorance and 
wretchedness.” t 


With the single exception, but that an essential feature, of 
its undenominational religious character, this Charity School 
of Dr. Clark’s was conducted on the same plan with those 
before it ; that is to say, the children were not only educated, 
but they were clothed. It was planned for thirty boys and 
ten girls, who were thus educated and clothed from year to 
year. The clothing for the boys was a grey suit, and the cost 


* The work has been translated into several languages. It was a great favourite 
with the noble and lamented GrnrraL Gorpon, who used it daily, and, when 
starting for Egypt on his last and fatal mission, gave a copy of the work to each 
of Her Majesty’s ministers. The edition which he used has been republished 
as ‘‘ The Gordon Edition.’’ 


+ Doddridge’s Funeral Sermon for Dr. Clark ; Works, ed. 1803, vol. ITT., p. 399, 
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about that date, 1720, is set forth in the following table for 
the London Schools :— 


‘“ Rates of Cloathing poor children belonging to Charity Schools. 
The charge of Cloathing a Boy. 
£8. di 
A yard half-quarter and nail of Grey Yorkshire Broad cloth 
6 quarters wide at 3/6 per yard, makes a coat for a boy 9 
years old : 4 2 
Making the coat with porter annie Ath all oie Matercate ee 1-0 
A waistcoat of the same cloth, lined .... .. i. ..\) seu 4 4 
A pair of breeches of cloth or leather, lined Feed) 0 3 0 
One Knit Cap with tuft and string, of any colour .. .. .. 10 
1 Band.. SW ULES, Peeird tes filly Rirets Oike CoN ee 0 tite: 2 
1eShirt Mee ames ve, bo) 9 6b a's Ae aoe ee 1e6 
1 Pair of Woolen Sfiogtenyes se, dls o abu wale age, te ane 10 
Lv Pair of Shoesiscy Po) Sue fie.) Stacie te ees een er 20 
1 Pair of Bnokleg it 1 
1 Pair of Knit or wash- teen a i 


The Total’ 77 0-7 cae 18 6: 


The eharge of Cloathing a Girl. 


4 yards of blue long Ells, about yard wide, at 18d. per yard 
makes a Gown and Petticoat for a Girl 9 yearsold .. .. 

Making thereof, Strings, Body-lining, and other Materials 

A Coif and Band of fine Ghenting.. 

A Shift.. 

A White, Blue, or Poneaner’d a 

A pair of leather Bodice and Stomacher 

1 pair of Woolen Stockings 

1 pair of Shoes .. : 

A pair of Pattens ne iis oukiae's0 ges uted (es nn 

l pair of Buckles .. .. wet tele lucstet! Meet) nie omens 

1 pair of Knit or wash- jenhier Gigs vs 


OE el ee) 
— 
mt OSS VS 16s Oro Ohi © 


The Total” 2... lieu 


N.B.—The different stature of children is allowed for here ; and 50 children 
between the ages of 7 and 12 (when there are as many from 7 to 9, as from 9 to 12 
years old) may be cloathed at these rates.”” * 


The master and mistress were to attend the School in the 
Summer half-year, from the hours of 7 to 11 in the morning, 
and from 1 to 5 in the evening. In the Winter half-year, 
from 8 to 11 in the morning, and from 1 to 4 in the evening. 
They were to teach the children the true spelling of words, 


* Methods used for ereeting Charity Schools with the rules, §e., p. 39. 
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make them mind their stops, and bring them to read slowly 

and distinctly. The children were also to be taught to write 

a fair legible hand, with the grounds of arithmetic ; the girls 

to be taught to knit their stockings and gloves, and to mark, 

sew, mend their clothes, spin, or any other work used in the 
places where they live. The parents to send their children 

constantly to school, clean-washed and combed. * 

Besides the Charity children, who paid no school fees but 
received their clothing, others were received as scholars, for 
whom their parents paid ; and the number in Dr. Clark’s 
Charity School was thus raised to above 100. 

Notwithstanding the simple and very elementary standard 
of education given, many strongly objected to the establish- 
ment of these schools ; and Bernard de Mandeville ¢ in his 
famous fable of the Bees, published an essay, specially 
devoted to the subject, and ridiculing or condemning the 
movement altogether. ‘ All this charity,” he says, “is only 
a salve for an unquiet conscience ; thousands give money to 
beggars from the same motive as they pay their corn-cutter, 
to walk easy,” and he claims to make it appear “ that Charity 
Schools, and everything else that promotes idleness and keeps 
the poor from working, are more accessory to the growth of 
villainy, than the want of reading and writing, or even the 
grossest ignorance and stupidity.” He argues that “the 
““ whole earth being cursed, and no bread to be had but what 
““ we eat by the sweat of our brows, vast toil must be under- 
‘“ sone before man can provide himself with necessaries. In 
“a free nation, therefore, where slaves are not allowed, the 
“ surest wealth consists ina multitude of laborious poor. To 
‘““make society happy and people easy under the meanest 
‘circumstances, it is requisite that great numbers of them 

* Tid. 

+ He was born in Holland, 1670, and was probably no relation to the worthy Sir 
JoHN MANDEVILLE, who was born at St. Albans and was probably a Grammar 
School boy, the great traveller who died 1372, and was buried in the Abbey, 
though some say at Liege. He was wont to complain of the Church corrup- 
tions of his day, and to say :— Virtus cessat, Ecclesia calcatur, Clerus errat, Daemon 


regnat, Simonia dominatur. See Thomas Fuller’s Worthies of Hertfordshire, 
Tegg’s Ed. IT. 51. 
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*“‘ should be ignorant as well as poor. Knowledge enlarges 
“and multiplies our desires, and the fewer things a man 
“‘ wishes for, the more easily his necessities may be supplied. 
“‘ The welfare and felicity of every kingdom require, that the 
*“‘ knowledge of the working poor should be confined within 
““ the verge of their occupations, and never extended beyond 
‘“‘ what relates to their calling. The more a Plowman knows 
“‘ of the world, the less fit he is to go through the fatigues and 
“hardship of his labour with cheerfulness and content. 
“Every hour those people spend at their book is so much 
‘“time lost to society. ... Men who are to remain to the 
“end of their days in a laborious, tiresome, and painful 
“‘ station of life, the sooner they are put upon it at first, the 
“more patiently they'll submit to it ever after.’ “No 
‘“‘ creatures submit contentedly to their equals, and should a 
“horse know as much as a man, I should not desire to be his 
SeTiderenn 


Here we have the anti-education argument in all its naked- 
ness, put in the most out-spoken and coolest terms. And 
though now after the lapse of 150 years objectors have learnt 
to dress their objections in more specious words, the 
objections are still the same. What mean the cry of over- 
work in day schools, and against education in the higher 
standards What mean the exaggerated and fabulous 
stories so eagerly caught up and retailed to throw discredit 
upon School Boards and Board Schools, when the hours of 
teaching are what they are, and nine-tenths of the children in 
those schools are even still below the fourth standard? The 
secret of all is the fear of power for the working classes, and 
the idea that because man is to work by the sweat of his 
brow, we are to keep him down at that level to work for us. 
True indeed, knowledge is power: educate the children, and 
they are no longer content to remain drudges and slaves. 
Dr. Watts, who has done so much for children in his Dzvzne 
and Moral Songs, and who himself lived in Hertfordshire for 
thirty years, wrote an /ssay in answer to these objections. 


* The Fable of the Bees ; Essay on Charity and Charity Schools, pp. 306, 331. 
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He reminds those who argue thus, of ¢he golden rule, and asks, 
“Is this dealing with others as you would have others deal 
with you? Turn the tables a little, and set yourselves for a 
moment in the place of the ignorant poor, and then enquire 
whether you would think it equitable conduct in your wealthy 
neighbours to bind you for ever down to a state of semi- 
ignorance, and to defame those who would lift you up out of 
the deep. The God of nature has distributed capacity and 
sprightliness of mind with a promiscuous hand among the 
rich and the poor. The same God is the maker of them 
both ; and He has not always made the rich and high to be 
the brightest of men ; the spark of genius may be born in 
cottages, and the brightest souls among the poorest. And 
why should not they have their chance to rise in the world: 
ite en Let it be remembered,’ continues Isaac Watts, 
“that knowledge is the truest spring of liberty among man- 
kind. Samson was not put to grind in the mill till he had 
lost his eyes. Who would forbid sight to be given to the 
blind ?—or say, ‘ Because they are born in poverty let them 
live and die in darkness.’ He goes on to plead for the 
children being taught Zo wrzde, and asks, ‘‘ Why may not a 
poor servant have the privilege of conveying her thoughts to 
a dear relation, a father, a mother, a brother, or a sister, and 
letting them know her welfare or her troubles, by writing ? 
Why should the lower part of mankind be cut off from all 
those mutual tendernesses which nature inspires, and which 
may bé communicated by a paper messenger? Their souls 
may have as much humanity and softness in them as those of 
the rich. They may long as much to know how it stands 
with their father’s house, from which they are as it were 
banished by the necessities of life as servants; and it is a 
hard case if they are not to be permitted to partake of this 
privilege ; hard indeed that they must never taste of these 
refreshments, these sweet solaces of the heart to relieve the 
drudgery and fatigues of service..... Here I might make 
a pathetic appeal to those who by mutual intercourse of letters 
have maintained their love to their dear relatives at a distance, 
and have felt the inward pleasure of receiving tidings of their 
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welfare ; I might address myself to those who have written 
or who have received letters of piety to or from their friends. 
Why should you deny your fellow-creatures, that are made of 
the same clay, and cast in the same mould as yourselves, 
why should you deny them such benefits as these? Why 
should you hinder the people from learning the use of the pen 
of the writer?” * 


These appeals and arguments are not unnecessary even 
still in our day. There are many still who would keep the 
people down, and whose cry is, educate the poor according to 
their station ;—that station being toil and want. But Isaac 
Watts goes on to meet another objection raised against the 
schools of Protestant Dissenters, which is also not 
inappropriate in our day. ‘‘ Surely,” it is objected, “ the 
difference between Dissenters and the Established Church is 
not so great and formidable, but the people should be willing 
to accept such an education for their children.” ‘ There 
are, replies Dr. Watts, ‘““some forms and ceremonies which 
were invented by men, and which Christ never appointed, 
that are yet imposed on the ministers and people in that 
Church, not to mention some other disadvantages which the 
Protestant Dissenters have many times complained of. Now 
the poor have consciences as well as the rich ; and the poor 
are concerned as well as the rich to have their children trained 
in the way they think agreeable to the will of God. And why 
should they be put under such temptations to resign their 
children to a different education, to an education in what they 
believe to be grievous error? Though some few of these 
schools connected with the Established Church may perhaps 
indulge moderate principles, and have some favourable 
opinion of Dissenters, yet it has been sufficiently evident 
that too great a part of them have trained up children in a 
furious and blind opposition to all who separate from the 
Church of England. And if parents who know not these 
things should be tempted, for the sake of advantage in 


* Isaac Watts’s Hssay towards the Encouragement of Charity Schools, particularly 
among Protestant Dissenters ; Works, ed. 1813, vol. VI. pp. 8, 36. 
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education, to permit their children to learn a different way of 
worship which they do not so well approve of, it is hard to 
think that they should be almost constrained to send them to 
such schools as not only fill their heads with party notions, 
but also tincture their hearts with a bitter party zeal ; schools 
which not only give them a different set of principles, but 
encourage them to mock and deride the religious sentiments 
of their parents.” 


These were the considerations which led the Nonconformists 
of St. Albans in this Abbey parish, 170 years ago, to found a 
CHARITY SCHOOL which should be free from this (in their 
eye) erroneous religious teaching ; which should be un- 
denominational ; a school wherein the children were to be 
taught those Holy Scriptures which are able, without the 
traditions and glosses of men, to make wise unto salvation. 
The Charity School of Dr. Clark was founded before the year 
1720; it educated many children who afterwards became not 
only useful members of society and honest citizens, but who 
rose to eminence among their fellows. The school was 
supported by an annual collection made after a special sermon 
preached by some eminent minister of the day. These 
annual collections for the benefit of the St. Albans Charity 
School were as follows :— 


Boy sks al Se Sad. 
1739. Rev. Mr. Price . . 2117 6 1761. Rev. Mr. Laugher. onl (hou 
174057 3 ,, Oakes. Le 5e Ome 162.8 e es. Gy LOrmeanx.. LSet Lhe 
1741. ,, Dr.Saml. Lawrence 15 9 9 17683. ,, ,, Clark : Lom OsarO 
1742. ;, William Hunt .1111 6 1764. ,, ,, Lister . .1918 4 
1743. ,, John Parkington .1217 6 1765. ,, Thomas Belsham . 17 14 0 
1744. ,, Dr. Doddridge .14 1 0 1766. ,, Mr. Ashworth Pail eal 2 8 
1745. ,, Mr. Bush : LTE) en GWG Bes Waste ‘ . 19 16 0 
i204. oy obon: ©. Seige GO ee L 7 60ctn,. hen aLIDOD ee 2 7 LOweL Ones 
b04ie 4)Ur- Guise 2 Pe OML ee Gee FOS sar ee yore ieee oh Zone) 
1748. ,, Mr. Mason . Peet see OP eel (0G worse Erion : elSelomel 
iam. 44 ay . ' easel 2 20 hi (ia sek ee ULtOIY oe papal ip | £! 
1750. ,, ,, Richardson eae Upe Oss) Leics yee Ope : 2:20 8°29 
Tiger... ,, maunders.. Lome LC 00-0, ees eC LIOT : Meh Oe Loge 
iol 5) Langford’. M20 Gees P1745 9, 5ek se edcalter. OME IG 
Ifpain’,, 5; Hodges . be. 3 Ge. gh 1 152s ee WV OTsley. a5 20. One 
1754. ,, ,, Lister : a eee Gree | 1 (Ome meee me LV LOC ape 4G 
Dido)! 13, Clark - eon le LiCl oh ellen yy :- - 2114 0 
1756. ,, ,, Thompson 25 9s Ole LT Sains ee almer Jc. . 2419 0 
Pioy sy; Kippis’ Me te Lis Oh yO me os Lorzantt®: ALIeS eee 
1758. ,, John Halford. 216.7. 8. +11780...,, Ehomas, Urwick, 419716 96 
1759. ,, Mr. Prior : mi951G «4, 9 178i. jy boomas Urwick? |. 197 1Gpa4 
B(60,85,mj;.nCards .19 0 0 1782. ,, Jabez Hirons. LSU AEG 


bo 
bo 
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Bo sy yd. £ Bird 
1783. Rev. Mr. Faweett. . 2017 3 = 1810. Rev.John Kentish. . 4519 56 
17845033.) ,) Worthington’ ..\19 17 “1 1811. °,, John Evangus Dike 
1785. ,, Thomas Belsham -. 21 211 1812. ,, John Kentish. . 40 6 11 
1786. ,, Mr. Winter . . 19 18 8 18138. ,, William Marshall> 740i 
LiSTs7 ys (5 ey edker ee - 15 3 9 1814. ,, John Kentish . 87 14 0 
L788. yen Le rencn whe . 20 16 8 1815. .,,. Thomas Belshamey 34. 0000 
1789... ty," 3, Henekar > - 22 17 11 (1816. ,, William Marshaiieeeooees se 
17903" 7,541 5) Kentiche. - 21 5 9 1817. ,, Thomas Belsham . 30 18 10 
T(91s Yee Winter au. - 20:52 7 .1818.. ,, John Keénteee . 29.118 93 
V7922 Pe Palmer i! - 2418 3 1819. ,,. Robert Asplatid 9 ign. aee 
LOB aan ea ried : - 28 0 0 1820. ,, Edward Higginson 26 2 0 
1794..<,;° 43 -Butcheray. 228 8. 9) ‘1821200. We) ox 5 200 ee G 
1795. pitas, 59 ER OTLGIST Gane - 382 7 2 1822. ,, John Fullagar ~ Zee 
LT D0 Dis, coy VY Iter. - 30 0 0 - 1828. ,, Edward Higginson. 21. 0° 0 
1797. ,, Thomas Urwick . 34 3 2 1824. ,, William Marshall . 30 0 0 
1798. ,, Mr. Carpenter 31 8 0 1825. ,, Dr., Thomas Reesaencaeen ae 
L(SI eee K Ontish - 8214 3 1826. ,, John Kentish ,§20 7. Uore 
1800. ,, :,,» Hughes ;? - 3018 3 1827. ,, John Scott Porter 7 25> O70 
1801. ,, Hugh Worthington 32 17 9 1828. ,, William Marshall , 24 0 0 
1802. ,, John Evans . -89 1 7 1829. ,, John Scott Portere2ou cme 
1803. ,, Thomas Taylor - 36 9 4 _1830. ,, William Marshall . 24 0 0 
1804. ,, Robert Winter - 8915 0 1831. ,, John Kentish «2040 OOO 
1805. ,, Hugh Worthington 35 710 1832. ,, Robert Aspland .26 0 0 
1806. ,, John Evans . - 31 4 5 18388. ,, John Kentish « 20 Ocerg 
1807. ,, Robert Winter . 8815 10 1834. ,, William Marshall . 20 0 6 
1808. ,, Hugh Worthington 40 4 7 1835. ,, John Kentish JS Pek O 
1809. ,, John Evans . . 44.11 1 18386. ,, John Mitchelson ~) 451609 


The annual collection averaged about £25, but frequently 
rose to £30, and once to £45. Among the preachers were 
Dr. PHILIP DODDRIDGE, who, as a youth, experienced Dr. 
Clark’s kindness ; for he came to St. Albans an orphan, to 
learn a trade, but Dr. Clark took him by the hand, encouraged 
him, was the instrument of his conversion to God, sent him 
to College, corresponded with him; and Doddridge ever 
cherished towards his benefactor a filial affection, and 
regarded him as a father. Dr. JOHN GUISE, of Hertford, also 
preached ; the eminent Dr. FURNEUX, HUGH FARMER, JOHN 
IKENTISH, of Birmingham, for many years a liberal con- 
tributor, and the celebrated W. J. Fox, who afterwards 
distinguished himself in Parliament, and whose son, Captain 
Fox, till lately resided here. Imay also mention my own kins- 
man, my father’s great uncle, the Rev. THOMAS URWICK, minis- 
ter of the congregation of Protestant Dissenters, at Clapham, 
for twenty years. He preached the annual sermon in the years 
1780, 1781, and 1797. He had been a pupil of Dr. Doddridge 
at Northampton, and was distinguished as the instrument 
under God of bringing to the knowledge of the truth, a 
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young man who afterwards became eminent for his 
educational efforts in England. By a seasonable inter- 
position he rescued from a very unhappy situation this youth, 
then an entire stranger to him, who otherwise had been lost 
to his parents and the world. This was none other than 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, the founder of the Lancasterian Schools. 


The following were the successive masters of the School :— 


Masters : — 
1739. James Turner, died 1790, aged 76. 1817. William Brandon, died April 5th, 


1790. William Wiltshire. 1829, aged 59. 
1796. James Cole, died Feb. 24th, 1836, 1829. John Goodland. 
aged 67. 1838. William Tyler. 


A highly esteemed member and officer of the Congre- 
gational Church here, who also is an esteemed citizen, and 
who has already been chosen to the office of Mayor of St. 
Albans, I mean, Mr. GEORGE SLADE, was a scholar in this 
school, and is a living witness to its good and elevating work.* 
He has given, by my request the following account of it:— 

““T was two years at the school, under Mr. WILLIAM 
BRANDON, 1827-1829, during which he was an invalid, 
suffering from gout and rheumatism. I was present at 
his bedside when he departed in 1829. He gave me 
several books, and his blessing. JAMES COLE, who was 
formerly master, although infirm, conducted the school 
for a few months, until Mr. JOHN GOODLAND was installed. 
Mr. Goodland came from Jamaica with the Martineau family, 
who had plantations in that island, and he had acted as over- 
seer there. He was an exceedingly clever and good man, a 
true, devout, and practical Christian. He was famous for the 
beautiful models which he made of Public Buildings, places 
of worship, and the like, both in St. Albans and throughout 
the county. He had an extraordinary insight into mechanical 
* Itis worthy of record that Grorar Stapz, when a boy in this school acted as 

amanuensis for the eminent Harrier Martineau. Miss Martineau was wont 
to visit her relations in St. Albans, and lived here with her uncle Peter 
Martineau three years. During this time, when writing her Illustrations of 
Political Economy, she employed George Slade to copy the work in full. In 
token of her interest in the boy, she gave him, upon her leaving, two mahogany 
Bookcases. These Mr. Slade has presented to the St. Albans Free Library, 


of which he was practically the founder, and they now stand in the Reading 
Room. 


O 
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art of every kind, and this he endeavoured to impart to his 
pupils. He would invite them to come to his house after _ 
school hours for their amusement, and would show them his 
lathes, tools, &c.; he would instruct them in carpentry, 
joinery, model-making, map and mechanical drawing, and 
even tailoring, for he made most of his own clothes. He also 
made beautiful clocks of wood and cork, which kept excellent 
time,—we had two of his make in the school; also two 
globes, a Terrestrial and a Celestial globe, made by him.” 
There are not many day schools even now-a-days that can 
boast of globes. “ Mr. Goodland was retiring and modest in 
demeanour, but his great natural abilities and his con- 
scientious integrity commanded the respect and esteem of 
all who knew him. He was much beloved by his pupils. 

“ After the benevolent minister the Rev. William Marshall 
left St. Alba.s, Mr. Goodland officiated for a short time at the 
old Chapel in Dagnal Lane, and conducted the service until 
the Rev. John Mitchelson came. Mr. Marshall’s leaving was 
a source of lamentation to the poor and needy of St. Albans, 
for he followed the example of our Saviour in going about 
doing good, and many a silent prayer at that time (1835) was 
wafted to Heaven for a blessing to rest upon his benevolent ~ 
labours. He was sorely tried and persecuted for his con- 
scientious beliefs, by those who should have aided and 
assisted him in his good works. Never during the sixty-two 
years I have resided at St. Albans have | known two more 
true Christians, both in precept and in practice, than the Rev. 
William Marshall and Mr. John Goodland. 

«“ About 1838, Mr. Goodland removed to Great Gaddesden, 
to manage a school there belonging to Sir Astley Cooper. 
While there he lost his beloved wife, and one child. He 
afterwards obtained an appointment as Reader to the 
Manchester Guardian newspaper. He removed to Manchester 
with his two remaining children, and after six years’ 
residence there, he fell asleep, with a sure hope of a blissful 
immortality. 

‘© The School was carried on for about two years after he 
left by Mr. TYLER, but it gradually declined until it was 
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closed, which occurred after the death of the Rev. John 
Kentish, of Birmingham, he being the principal supporter of 
it for some years. 

“The Scholars attending the school came from Park 
Street, Colney Street, Sandridge, and the surrounding 
districts, as well as St. Albans. The number in the school 
varied from 80 to 130; the fees were 4d. to 6d. a week. We 
had only one week’s holiday in the year, which was in harvest 
time. Twenty boys were clothed and educated free, and 
twelve girls, down to the year 1828 ; after then only 20 boys, 
Many who passed through the school became eminent 
mechanics. One, MILEMAN, who went to South Africa, by 
his mechanical skill so benefited Pietermaritzburg in Natal, 
that he was elected to the mayoralty twice, and is now one of 
the leading members of the Legislative Assembly there. 
JOHN GARFORTH, of Park Stieet, WILLIAM POLLARD, of 
Sandridge, and many others who were educated in the school, 
became useful and eminent men in various trades and pro- 
fessions. I have lost sight, during so long a lapse of time, of 
many who attended the school ; but I know that they received 
a useful and sound education, one which would strengthen 
them to fight the battle of life here and prepare for the ever- 
lasting life hereafter. The HoLy SCRIPTURES were revered, 
and used in the school regularly, and the principles of plain, 
honest Christianity maintained. Prayer was offered, before 
and after the school exercises, in a simple, forcible and devout 
manner.” 

This interesting letter gives us a very fair picture of the 
Charity School, founded and carried on by the Protestant 
Dissenters of St. Albans, in the latest years of its history. 
Begun about the year 1712, it was efficiently and prosperously 
conducted until about 1840, and provision was thus made for 
the education of the young in St. Albans, and specially for 
those in the Abbey parish, of an undenominational character. 
In the annual sermon on its behalf, preached by the Rev. 
PHILIP VINCENT COLEMAN, on Sunday, July 9, 1837, a sermon 
published at the request of many of the auditors, we find the 
following statements :— 
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“This school was founded many years ago for imparting useful knowledge to 
children, inhabitants of this town and neighbourhood, without religious distinction, 
It admits of scholars of any religious belief, not calling on them to repeat or profess 
any creed or declaration of the terms of their belief. It may be asked, ‘‘ Does 
religion form no part of their education?’’? I answer, ‘‘It forms a most essentia] 
part.”? In providing them with knowledge, with the means of cultivating those 
faculties in man which the Creator has given ; and by the exercise and improvement 
of which faculties they may acquire a knowledge of God’s Word, being able to read 
and understand it, on the plan of learning from that Word what their belief is to 
be, they are left to the tuition of their parents, and of those instructors in 
religion whose guidance their parents trust in ; and the school furnishes them with 
the power of understanding and following those guides. . . . The teachers of this 
school have no right to inculcate any principles that are not embraced by Christians 
of every denomination. It cannot be intended that those who teach them should 
fail to encourage virtuous principles, and a love of God and our neighbour, and a 
love of religion, and a reverence for the Gospel of Christ ; but only are to refrain 
from meddling with those peculiar interpretations of Scripture which distinguish 
one sect of Christians from another :—These are to be left to those instructors whom 
their parents follow, or choose for their children ; but none shall be excluded from 
the acquirement of knowledge because his or her parents hold this or that doctrine 
or creed.”’ 


The bills announcing this charity sermon have upon them 


the hymns to be sung by the children, one of them being 


‘‘ Children of the Heavenly King, 
As ye journey sweetly sing ; 
Be our theme the Saviour’s praise 
Glorious in His works and ways.”’ 


and at its foot is this notice :—‘‘ Donations from those who 
cannot attend the sermon, will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the Rev. John Kentish, * Verulam Arms 


* The Rev. Jonn Kenrisn was born at St. Albans, June 26, 1768. His father was 
younger brother of a family long resident in Herts. ‘‘ Thomas Kentish, 1601, 
vere Christianus,’’ is a name in the Burial Register of St. Stephen’s. This 
Thomas was father of William Kentish (Nonconformity in Herts, 349, 159), of 
Burston in St. Stephen’s parish, and the pedigree is given by Clutterbuck (II. 
308). He was also father of Henry Kentish, of St. Stephens, who is named 
there in 1647 (Nonconformity in Herts, p. 155). The name appears among the 
Nonconformists in 1662 (Zdid. p. 463) and among the Dissenters in St. Albans 
after 1688 in connection with Dagnal Street Chapel (Zdid. p. 188). ‘Thomas 
Kentish, of Wheathampstead, bought 'Tissiverns in 1698. His nephew, 
Thomas Kentish, of St. Albans (High Sheriff of Herts, 1723) was father of 
John, draper, of St. Albans, and grandfather of the Rev. John Kentish. Our 
John, son of the St. Albans draper, was brought up under the influence of the 
Rev. Jabez Hirons, was educated at Daventry (1784), and Hackney (1788). 
He became Unitarian minister at Plymouth Dock, and, in 1802, of the New 
Meeting, Birmingham, where he lived the rest of his days, till his death, March 
6, 18538. He frequently visited St. Albans ; and through him an endowment 
of £40 was paid annually to the minister of Dagnal Street, which terminated 
with his death. His uncle, Joshua Iremonger Kentish, resided at St. Albans. 
(See Sermons by John Kentish, with memoir, by John Kenrick, M.A. London, 
1854), 
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Hotel; or by E. A. Fordham, Esq., College Street, St. 
Albans.” And again in 1841, ‘‘ Donations from those friends 
of education who cannot attend the sermon will be gratefully 
acknowledged by the treasurer, Richard Kentish, Esq., 5t. 
Peter Street, St. Albans.” 


Upon the decline of the Dagnal Street Charity School, the 
Nonconformists set on foot and carried out a plan to establish 
a Day School upon the principles of the British and Foreign 
School Society. This will form the subject of our next 
lecture. It remains for us now to ask, Were our forefathers 
right in objecting to church Sectarian education for their 
children, in maintaining the principle of non-sectarian 
schools ? and if they, 150 years ago, felt this principle to be 
so important, that at great pains and expense they established 
a school to protect their children from the influence, direct 
and indirect, of clerical control and church-tinctured and. 
church-nurtured teaching, shall not we, as followers of them, 
maintain the liberty for which they suffered, and which they 
won? Shall we allow the inheritance which they have 
handed down to us of a Day School free from this distracting 
element to be wrested from our hands? To do so would 
virtually mean a resort to the principle of the Schesm Act ; 
for it is very well known that the clergy of the Establishment 
allow none to be teachers in their schools who are not 
members, and, in some cases, communicants, of their Church. 
Dissenters are excluded from their teaching staff; and this 
virtually is the principle underlying the Schism Act. However 
clever, diligent, and promising a boy or girl may be, if he be 
a Dissenter and claim the protection of the conscience clause, 
the door of pupil-teachership is in these schools shut in his 
face. However able a man or woman may be as a teacher, if 
they be not members of this particular Church, the door is 
shut against them, and the only key to open it is a mean and 
cowardly conformity. 

The following words of warning uttered more than a 
century ago by the Rev. Daniel Neal, preaching at an 
anniversary of that Gravel Lane Charity School, founded by 
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Protestant Dissenters in 1687, are not unneeded now :— 
“IT confess, if the children of the public be brought up in 
bigotry and uncharitableness, or in a furious zeal against all 
such as differ from the established forms of worship ; if they 
are allowed to despise Protestant Dissenters of any sort, and 
to insult them in the streets ; if they are bred up in the belief 
that the favour of God, and salvation, are confined within the 
limits of their own church, then they may in time become 
dangerous to the State; an example of which we have had 
within the compass of our own memories, when the false cry 
of the Church’s danger raised such a seditious rabble in this 
city, as not only pulled down our Meeting Houses, but awed 
both Houses of Parliament, and threatened the dissolution of 
the Government itself.” * It is true that we are not exposed 
to such acts of violence, as were committed then, but the 
feeling and teaching which prompted these things is not dead. 
Only last week I heard of a father, in St. Albans, who said to 
his child (still living, who told me the story), “If I knew of 
a child of mine going into a Dissenting Chapel, I would cut 
off his legs.” To this day there are numbers of children 
taught in State-paid clerical Schools that it is ‘a sin” to 
enter a Dissenting Chapel. Indeed the doctrine maintained 
by some of the Established clergy may still be expressed in 
the words of the Scotch Puritan poet :— 


‘¢ Let no one presume, from the pulpit, to read 

The Scriptures, save curates by courtiers decreed ; 

At their peril, let parents give precepts to youth, 

Till prelates and prayer-books put words in their mouth.”’ + 


It is indeed sad, that even in this nineteenth century of the 
Christian era, the fundamental law of our Heavenly Master, 
the law of freedom and charity, should be so trampled upon ; 
but there are many tokens on the other hand indicating the 
decay of these arrogant prejudices, and the growth of a sense 
of justice and Christian equality. 

Upon this point of equality and brotherhood an anecdote 
* The Method of Education in the Charity Schools of Protestant Dissenters, with the 

Advantages that arise to the publie from them, a Sermon by Daniel Neal, M.A., 
preached Jan. i, 1723, for the benefit of the Charity School in Gravel Lane, 


Southwark. (Text, Job. xxix. 12, 13). 
+ Poems by Jamus Hystop ; p. 187, Zhe Cameronian Vision.” 
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was told me a short time ago of a parson in Bucks, a vicar of 
Amersham, half a century ago, who had a piece of glebe 
which needed to be delved or dug. It was a time when work 
was scarce, honest men were starving, and there was great 
competition for any employment, though it meant only two 
days’ labour. One labourer, a Christian man and a Methodist, 
whose children needed bread, having looked at the ground, 
offered to do the work at a lower rate than others, at the 
low price of 4/6, and the parson, having abated sixpence, 
engaged him to do the work for 4/- The man, whose needs 
were pressing, even as the claims of hunger, resolved to earn 
the money as quickly as possible, and to put two days’ work 
into. one. He accordingly began at three in the morning, 
and toiled all day without taking any hour for meals, there 
being indeed no meals for him. Thus he laboured ; and 
having put the twenty hours into one day, he finished just as 
the shades of the April night were closing in. Wearied out, 
yet happy and expectant, he went to the parsonage for his 
wages, the terms agreed on. But the parson turned upon 
him with the word, “ You have done it in a day, your charge 
is too high.” In vain the labourer pleaded the agreement, 
and explained that he had begun at three in the morning and 
had not left off for meals. The parson persisted it was an 
overcharge, refused to pay him, and then upbraided him for 
never coming to his Church. “I go to my own chapel,” 
explained the labourer, “lama Methodist.” <‘ Yes,” rejoined 
the parson, “and you know nothing about the Prayer Book ; 
I venture to say you can’t repeat even the Lord’s Prayer ; 
come now, say “ Our Father.’ “Our Father which art in 
heaven,” answered the Methodist, and added at once, ‘“‘ There 
now, Dr. D—, we both have said Our Father, we both have 
the same Father, we must be brothers. Come, now ; pay me 
the four shillings.’ The parson was silent, was conquered, 
and paid him without another word. 

Like that worn-out and weary labourer, pleading for his 
due on that higher plea, Our Father, let us Nonconformists, 
if we cannot get justice, because it is justice, or our right 
because it is right, plead for it on this higher ground. 
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Conformist or Nonconformist, we are brothers; in God’s 
sight we are equal ; and the divine law for us is this :—“ As 
ye would that men should do to you do ye also to them 
likewise.” * Let our friends of the Established Church 
suppose that their schools being closed, the only public 
place for their children to attend was a Roman Catholic 
school, in which the priest was supreme as manager, and 
all the teachers Romanists ; or a Baptist school, in which 
Baptists were supreme as managers, all the teachers Baptists, 
and none others allowed, and the children taught not the 
Scriptures simply, but the distinctive views and doctrines of 
the Baptists,—would they be content to let their children 
attend that school with the proviso of a conscience clause ? 
Would they not plead, and justly plead, “Here is a State- 
aided school ; we pay our school fees and our share in the 
taxes, for the annual grant, and why should you Baptists have 
the privilege of all the management of this special religious 
instruction in your tenets, while our children simply are 
admitted, walled off by a conscience clause to the secular 
teaching, and deprived of the advantages of pupil-teacher- 
ship ? No; give us our school again. The plea would be 
just as plain and fair as was the claim of that poor Methodist 
workman. 

The true and the only just arrangement is that of which 
we have an example in Dr. Clark’s Charity School. Leave 
out Denominationalism altogether from schools supported 
by public funds. Let the children meet in school upon a 
common platform, without the distractions and jealousies 
which so much harass and mar our happiness in after years. 
Keep the moral atmosphere of the school untainted by any 
sectarian teaching. Preserve it pure and clear and healthy. 
Let the children learn to regard one another as on a perfect 
equality as far as religion is concerned. This is the principle 
upon which our Universities are carried on. Sectarian tests 
are abolished, and the highest honours are open to all, 
independent of Church or Creed. Thus we have a fair field 
and no favour, and the principles of religion in the broadest 

* Luke vi. 31; see Matt. vii. 12. 
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sense, 7.¢,, justice, freedom, brotherhood, goodwill, are pro- 
moted. To bring Sectarian teaching into a mixed school is 
not to bring in religion but to bring in z7religion ; it is to 
bring in injustice, jealousy, prejudice, envy, malice, and all un- 
charitableness. These things come into the school, and are 
sown and fostered in the minds of the scholars wherever 
Sectarian or Denominational teaching is given. The Christian 
religion means love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ; it teaches, ‘‘ What- 
ever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, of good report, 
if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” And these graces you foster, these things you teach, 
by keeping out your so-called “distinctive,” or denominational 
religious teaching. We all desire prayer to Almighty God in 
the Day School ; and we all can say, we all do say, “ Our 
Father which art tn heaven.’ Oh, what heights and depths of 
virtue and of love are in that prayer! What higher religious 
training can we desire for our children than to blend their 
voices in that heaven-taught prayer! We all believe in the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, as the 
great comprehensive rule of Christian faith and duty. Only 
last week we heard of the wonderful work accomplished in the 
lowest parts of the great Metropolis,—savage men and women 
brought to their right mind, thieves turned into honest men, 
vicious characters transformed into virtuous, drunkards made 
sober citizens, and city arabs brought to rejoice in the law of 
Christ. A great transformation! But how produced: Not 
by Parish Churches or Dissenting Chapels, not by clergy or 
ministers, not by forms or ceremonies, not by catechisms or 
creeds. The work is done by the homely city missionary with 
the Bible and the Bible only as his armoury, his sword, his 
storehouse, his text-book. This is the plan for which we 
plead ; the plan of Dr. Clark’s Charity School, the plan as 
we shall see of the BRITISH SCHOOL, the plan of the BOARD 
SCHOOLS throughout the land. Here is common ground ; 
and building our schools on this common ground, the Christian 
religion in its truest, deepest, fullest sense must flourish in 
our land. 


DO 


THE CROSS STREET INFANT SCHOOL, AND THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL SPENCER STREET. 


N tracing the history of Day School Education in England 
during the past two centuries this striking fact discovers 
itself to us :—IN ALL THE MOVEMENTS FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE) PEOPLE, THE, INITIATIVE HAS BEEN With 
NONCONFORMISTS. The clergy of the Established Church 
have indeed been active in the work, but in each movement 
their activity was roused by the efforts of the Dissenters, who 
were bestirring themselves to elevate the people. Education 
has been kept at a low standard for the bulk of the population 
on the very plea that they ought not to be elevated, that they 
should only be instructed ‘according to their station, ’—that 
station of toil and want being regarded a Divine appointment, 
and a condition in which they should remain content. Non- 
conformists, on the other hand, hold that every child born into 
the world has an equal right to the very best education it can 
obtain, and that no one has a right to fix beforehand what 
the station.of a child shall be. In their view there ought to 
be in the country a fair field for each to rise if he have 
character and ability. Hence the Dissenters have always 
taken the lead in educational movements; and the established 
clergy have not stirred a finger, till roused by a fear lest 
Dissenters should get the education of the people into their 
hands. So it was in the early history of the CHARITY 
SCHOOLS ; and it appears still more conspicuously in tracing 
the foundation of the BRITISH, and of the _ so-called 
“NATIONAL” society in the present century. | 
Towards the close of the last century and the beginning 
of this, apathy and indifference marked the conduct of the 
clergy of the Establishment upon the subject. The views 
of Mandeville were openly advocated by many of them. 
True indeed there were the old endowments; but these 
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were in most cases appropriated and enjoyed without the 
performance of the duties for which they were designed ; 
while exhibitions and scholarships in Grammar Schools, 
intended for the poor, were increasingly monopolized by the 
rich. In St. Albans seventy years ago, a well known figure 
might be seen morning after morning at ten o’clock (there are 
those still living who recollect the sight), walking down St. 
Peter Street to the Abbey with a large key in his hand. 
With a bland smile or an angry frown as the case might be, 
he passes groups of the St. Albans children of that day, boys 
in rags and idleness, unkempt, half clothed, hunger stamped 
upon their faces, and ignorance on their brows, uncared for, 
untaught. But what has yonder respectable figure to do with 
them: We follow him at respectful distance, when lo! he 
enters the passage which then ran right through the Abbey 
Church, and he stops at the door of the Lady Chapel, itself 
for three centuries the Grammar School. He unlocks the 
door, which creaks on its rusty hinges as he opens it. The 
figure is none other than the reverend Head Master of the St. 
Albans Free Grammar School. In lonely state he walks 
round the spacious building, well lighted, but festooned with 
cobwebs. Perchance a mouse or rat darts into its hole at the 
tread of his foot, but no other life is there. Desks and forms 
are thick with dust. He walks round the building, like 
Alexander Selkirk, “ monarch of all he surveys,’ and then, 
—he walks out again, locks the door, which again creaks its 
farewell, and returns complacently up St. Peter Street to his 
home. He has fulfilled his duty for the day. This goes on 
for years, and for this he receives the emoluments of the 
Mastership. Occasionally, to save appearances, he would 
induce his two or three private boarders, sons of gentlemen 
from a distance, whom he was separately paid to instruct, to 
accompany him, and would keep them in the building for an 
hour, but they rebelled against the farce. The man who thus 
fulfilled the solemn trust for the dead and the living for 
years, was a clergyman of the Establishment, very respectable 
indeed, ordained by a bishop’s hands to the cure of souls. 
Little was thought of it. He was only following in the steps 
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of an “ apostolical succession’? of Grammar School Head 
Masters in various parts of England. And the Blue-coat 
Charity School was, it would seem, but little better. It was 
considered a great revival when one, JOHN HILLIARD, in 
Fishpool Street, the vestry clerk, kept it alive in his house, 
from about the year 1800 to 1840, teaching 24 boys, and was 
succeeded by his son, HENRY HILLIARD. And this, and the 
like of this, was all “the Church” was doing for education in 
St. Albans, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
St. Albans serves as a specimen for many other places 
throughout the country. 

The man who woke the clergy up in the cause of educa- 
tion, was a Dissenter, JOSEPH LANCASTER, the founder of 
the LANCASTERIAN or BRITISH SCHOOLS. JOSEPH LAN- 
CASTER was born in Kent Street, Southwark, November 
27, 1778. His father was a Chelsea pensioner, who had 
served in the British army during the American war. To 
the pious example and early instruction of his parents he 
always attributed, under the Divine blessing, any acquaint- 
ance he possessed with the power of religion. ‘ My first 
impressions,’ he says, “of the beauty of the Christian 
religion, were received from their instructions.” He describes 
himself when a little child, retiring to a corner, repeating the 
name of JESUS, and as often reverently bowing to it. “TI 
seemed to feel,’ he says, “that it was the name of one I 
loved, and to whom my heart performed reverence. I 
departed from my retirement well satisfied with what I had 
been doing, and I never remembered it but with delight.” At 
the early age of eight years he was pondering the Gospels in 
secret retirement and delight, his heart “ filled with love and 
devotion, with breathings of good will to the human race, and 
with desires to devote his life to the service of God.” At 
fourteen, Clarkson’s Zssay on the Slave Trade came in his way, 
and alone, and without taking counsel of anyone, he 
determined to go to Jamaica, to teach the poor blacks to read 
the Word of God. 

He left home for Bristol without the knowledge of his 
parents, having only a Bible, the Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
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a few shillings in his pocket. The first night he slept under 
a hedge, and the next under a hay-stack. On his journey he 
fell in with a mechanic, who was likewise going to Bristol. 
They walked together; and as Joseph’s money was all 
expended, his companion sustained him. On arriving at his 
destination he was pennyless, and almost shoeless. He 
entered himself as a volunteer, and was sent to Milford Haven 
the next morning. 

His return home was occasioned as follows :—The Rev. 
THOMAS URWICK, minister of the congregation of Protestant 
Dissenters at Clapham, happened to call in at his mother’s 
shop, and found her weeping and in great distress. On his 
kindly asking the cause, she informed him that her child, 
Joseph Lancaster, had left home, and she knew not what had 
become of him. He endeavoured to pacify and comfort her, 
with the hope that the Lord would restore him to her; and 
then inquired where she thought he was gone. She replied, 
“‘ Why we think to the West Indies. He has felt much and 
talked much about the poor Blacks lately, from having read 
Mr. Clarkson’s book about them.” ‘O come, my good 
woman,” rejoined Mr. Urwick, ‘‘ take comfort. [am intimate 
with the captain of the Port Admiral’s ship, at Plymouth. I 
live at Clapham. Should you hear of your son, let me know.” 
In about three weeks a letter was received from Joseph ; his 
parents informed Mr. Urwick ; he wrote to the captain ; and 
Joseph was soon sent home with a new suit of clothes, money 
in his pocket, and his carriage paid by coach. 

Before attaining the age of eighteen years, he was 
assistant at two schools, one a boarding, and the other a day 
school; and thus he became acquainted with all the defects of 
the old system of tuition in both kinds of schools. At 
eighteen he commenced teaching on his own account in his 
father’s house. His home was in a neighbourhood where 
many poor families lived, and his father gave him the use of 
a room in which he might keep a cheap school for the poor. 
He spent twenty shillings, that he had saved, in buying old 
flooring boards, and fitted up his first school desks and 
forms with his own hands. “I had the pleasure,” he says, 
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“before I was eighteen, of having xznety children under 
instruction, many of whom I educated free of expense.” 
Friends came to his aid, paying in the form of subscriptions 
41 1s. od. a year for the teaching of a child. On the outside 
of his schoolroom he placed the following notice :—AZ that 
well may send their children and have them educated freely ; and 
those that do not wish to have education for nothing, may pay for wt 
af they please.” This filled his school; anew schoolroom became 
necessary, and it was provided through the benevolent aid of 
the Duke of Bedford and Lord Somerville. ‘‘ The children,” 
he says, “now came in for education like flocks of sheep, and 
the number so greatly increased as to place me in that state 
which is the mother of invention. ‘The old plan of education 
was inadequate ; [ had to explore a new and untrodden path.” 
Such was his position in 1800. A thousand children were 
daily gathering for instruction, and a few friends were 
supporting him by their subscriptions. His schoolroom was 
visited by foreign princes, ambassadors, peers, commoners, 
ladies of distinction, even bishops; his publications were 
passing rapidly through editions, each larger than its 
predecessor ; his school was ably and zealously conducted by 
youths trained under his own eye, while he gave lectures in 
the principal towns in the kingdom. In 1805 George III. sent 
for him, and the interview, which took place at Weymouth, is 
thus described :— 

On entering the royal presence the King said, “ Lancaster, 
I have sent for you to give me an account of your system of 
education which I hear has met with opposition. One master 
teach 500 children at the same time! How do you keep them 
in order Lancaster *’ Lancaster replied, “ Pleasemithy 
majesty, by the same principle thy majesty’s army is kept in 
order,—by the word of command.’ His majesty replied, 
‘““Good, good; it does not require an aged general to give the 
command; one of younger years can do it.’ Lancaster 
observed that in his schools the teaching branch was 
performed by youths, who acted as monitors. The King 
assented and said, ‘‘ Good.” Lancaster then described his 
system ; and as soon as he had finished his majesty said, 
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“ Lancaster, I highly approve of your system, and it is my 
wish that every poor child in my dominions should be taught 
to read the Bible. I will do anything you wish to promote 
this object.” 


The religious basis of Lancaster’s system is stated by 
him thus :—‘‘ Mankind are divided into sects, and individuals 
think very differently on religious subjects, from the purest 
motives ; and that gracious common Parent, who loves all 
his children alike, beholds with approbation every one 
who worships Him in sincerity. Yet it cannot be reason- 
ably expected that a conscientious man should promote 
a religious opinion directly contrary to his own; a 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Quaker, or any other, cannot with 
sincerity sacrifice his opinions to those of his amiable and 
Christian brethren in the Establishment. Neither can the last 
conscientiously unite entirely in opinion with those of other 
denominations. But the grand basis of Christianity alone is 
broad enough for the whole bulk of mankind to stand on, and 
join hands as children of one family. This basis is “ Glory 
to God, and the increase of peace and goodwill amongst 
men.” 

Taking his stand on this principle he made many improve- 
ments in the plan of education. They may be summarised as 
follows * :— 

‘¢ 1, By means of orders and rewards, together with the division of the school 
into classes, and the assistance of Monitors, one master was able to conduct a school 
of one thousand children. 

2. By printed lessons on large sheets, in large type, one book served for a whole 
class, instead of for one child only. 

3. By writing on slates, and DICTATION of words and figures, five hundred boys 
could spell and write the same word at the same instant of time, and arithmetic 
might be taught with the utmost certainty. 

4. The sImuLTANEOUS systTEM of order, of drill, of answer, &c., greatly aids the 
teacher. 

5. Though inculcating religious and moral principles, all controvertible 
theological points are excluded, the Holy Scriptures being the only book taught in 
the schools.’’ 

Joseph Lancaster, while a self-denying enthusiast in the 


* Sketches, part I. Joseph Lancaster, by Henry Dunn ; Houlston and Stoneman, 
Paternoster Row, and Ch. Gilpin, Bishopsgate Street, 1848 ; 24-mo. 
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cause to which he devoted his life, was not a man of business, 
and the pecuniary affairs of his daily-growing schools became 
seriously involved. Friends came to his aid, especially Joseph 
Fox, of the Society of Friends. A committee of his creditors 
was appointed, whose report was satisfactory and honourable 
to Lancaster himself. His self-denying zeal became more. 
manifest than ever, and he was nobly helped, not only by 
Joseph Fox, but also by Mr. Jackson, M.P. for Dover, 
William Allen, Mr. Sturge and Mr. Foster. His efforts 
culminated in the formation of the British or Lancasterian 
Schoolusocletyaas 

It was designated “‘a SociETYy for promoting the Joyal 
British or Lancastertan System for the education of the poor,” 
and was formed in the year 1808. This was the Society 
afterwards more briefly named THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. Its first presidents were the Duke of 
Bedford and Lord Somerville ; a Finance Committee of 48 
gentlemen was chosen, also six trustees ; with Mr. Joseph 
Fox as Secretary. The fundamental principle has always 
been “‘ That the Sacred Scriptures or extracts therefrom be 
“read daily ; that no catechism or other formulary peculiar to 
“ any religious Denomination be introduced, and that every 
‘“< child be at liberty to attend any Sabbath School or place of 
‘‘ worship preferred by its parents.” 

And now the Church-party began to wake up, first in 
condemnation, and afterwards in imitation of the Lancasterian 
or British System. Mrs. Trimmer led the way in a book 
which the Edinburgh Review severely chastised, condemning 
with disgust the patronizing air with which she speaks of 
some small part of Lancaster’s plan. She accuses him of 
being a Quaker, and condemns in particular his system of 
rewards, because it gives boys an idea of nobility. ‘“‘ Boys,” 
she says, ‘“‘ accustomed to consider themselves the nobles of 
the school, may in their future lives form a conceit of their 
own merits, aspire to be nobles of the land, and to take place 
of the hereditary nobility.” fT 


* See Hdinburgh Review, Nov. 1811, vol. xix. p. 5. 
t Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1806, p. 182. 
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Archdeacon Daubeny followed in a Charge to the Clergy, 
denouncing Joseph Lancaster as an infidel and a deist, or if 
not so himself, as the tool of deists. * And he in turn was 
followed by Dr. Herbert Marsh, who published an “ Inquiry 
into the consequences of neglecting to give the Prayer Book 
with the Bible.” An endeavour was made to induce the King 
and other men of influence to withdraw their patronage from 
Joseph Lancaster, and this failing, the false report was 
circulated that the King had withdrawn his. But when all 
these efforts proved nugatory, the clergy turned round, 
declared Lancaster’s system good, but accused him of having 
_ adopted it from a Scotchman named Andrew Bell. Bell had 

indeed adopted the monitorial plan (one feature of Lancaster’s) 
in his school at Madras, before the time of Lancaster. But 
this was only one, and by no means the main feature of 
Lancaster's system, a method which had for many years been 
practised in France. 

Bell, writing on March 30, 1807, to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s chaplain, says, “Tt cannot be dissembled that 
thousands in various parts of the kingdom are drawn from 
the Church by the superior attention paid to education out of 
the Church.” And'to Mrs. Trimmer he wrote, ‘“‘ What you say 
of preventing the spread of this [Lancaster’s| scheme against 
the Church is what some years ago occurred to me, and I 
know of but one way effectually to check these efforts, and 
that is by able and well-directed efforts of our own hands.” 
Again, in a Tract published when he became a clergyman, in 
order to appease the opposition of gentry and clergy he says: 
—“‘It is not proposed to educate the poor in an expensive 
manner, nor even to teach them to write and cipher; for in 
utopian schemes there is a risk of elevating those, who are 
doomed to the drudgery of daily labour, above their situation, 
and rendering them unhappy and discontented in their lot.” 
This statement suffices to show how little right the name of 
Bell has to be placed beside that of Lancaster, as a champion 
for education. 


Bell accordingly was exalted by his Church friends, and on 
* Ibid, Nov. 1810, p. 69. 
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October 16, 1811, they set on foot a Society, distinctly in 
opposition to the British or Lancasterian, called the NATIONAL 
SOCIETY, upon a strictly sectarian principle, because “ if the 
children of the poor should be educated in other principles 
than those of the Established Church, the Established Church 
in the course of another generation would have a majority 
against it.” This is the society out of which the so-called 
‘“ National’ Schools of the Establishment have sprung, and 
this is the ruling motive which in our day underlies the 
opposition raised against Board-Schools. The cry against 
Board-Schools as ‘ godless,’ because THE BIBLE is the 
“only ” religious text-book, is simply the echo of the same 
slander against British Schools. 

As for Joseph Lancaster, he afterwards crossed the Atlantic, 
and established his system in various cities of the United 
States. The great national system of the United States, of 
which they are justly proud, is founded upon the Lancasterian 
system. On the 23 October, 1838, Lancaster was run over in 
the streets of New York; his ribs were broken, and his head 
much lacerated. He was immediately taken to the house of a 
friend, where he died without a struggle, in the 51st year of 
his age. A pupil of his, named Maurice Cross, wrote these 
appreciative lines :— 

‘¢ As heaven in Jenner breathed a power to save 
The little children from an early grave, 
It sent a Teacher zealous for his kind 
To exalt the poor, and raise the lowly mind. 
Of nature mild, in nought but virtue bold, 
And formed in charity’s completest mould. 
To rear the good, the summit of his fame! 
His home the School, and Lancaster his name.’’ * 

This is, in brief, the history of the origin of the two great 
societies for popular education in the present century, 
the BRITISH SCHOOL SOCIETY and the NATIONAL SOCIETY. 
The British School Society has still its head-quarters on the 
very spot in the Borough Road where Lancaster lived and 
laboured. 

Upwards of twenty years elapsed before St. Albans was 


* Epitome of Transactions in the Life of Joseph Lancaster, Newhaven, 1833, p. 38. 
> ? ? Pp 
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touched by either of these important movements. On July 
11, 1834, a meeting was held at the house of Mr. Charles 
Geard, St. Albans; present, Revs. W. Upton, and Samuel 
Raban, Messrs. Mallett, Jameson, Geard, Tapp, and Young, 
to consider a proposal made by a gentleman through Mr. 
Henry Dunn, Secretary of the British and Foreign School 
Society, to assist liberally in the erection of a British School- 
room, and the establishment of a school. ‘Those present, 
together with Revs. John Harris and Bell, Messrs. Charlesson, 
W. Brown, Gomme, and Gibbs, were constituted a provisional 
Committee for accomplishing the object; Mr. Young to act 
as Secretary. On July 14, 1834, a public meeting was held in 
the Town Hall, S. Leonard, Esq., in the chair, at which a 
letter was read from Mr. Dunn, stating the case thus :-— 


‘«‘ A gentleman desirous of seeing a good School of Scriptural education established 
in St. Albans on the plan and principles of the British and Foreign School Society, states, 
through me, his willingness to contribute towards its erection, so as to enable you 
to obtain a share of the Government Grant, provided a suitable effort is made in 
the Town to raise a portion of the sum. Are you able and willing to accept so 
liberal an offer 2? If a school would cost £400 will you pledge yourselves to raise 
£100, provided this friend will give another £100, and thus enable you to obtain 
from Government £200 more?”’ | 


It was resolved “that this meeting considers the establish- 
ment of a school in St. Albans on the liberal principles of the 
BRITISH SYSTEM most desirable and important,” and a 
Committee was appointed to carry this object into effect, and 
a subscription opened, which on August 13, reached #,03, and 
afterwards amounted to £130. There followed much delay 
and difficulty in securing an eligible site; Mr. ENOSH 
DURANT, of High Canons, Shenley, the author of the 
liberal proposal, intimated his desire to have an INFANT 
SCHOOL in connection with the British School, but at the 
same time accepted the responsibility of the contract for the 
building of the British School. Regarding ENOSH DURANT 
I have received the following account from his cousin, Mr. 
Richard Durant, of High Canons, Shenley. 

‘The life of my good cousin, Mr. Enosh Durant, was more 
or less uneventful in any public sense. Born in 1769, he died 
in 1848, in his 80th year. Up to the age of fifty he was very 
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actively engaged in City life. His labour was blessed with 
success, and at the age of forty he was enabled to purchase 
this estate (High Canons, Shenley), and here he continued in 
easy affluence up to the time of his death, contributing freely 
to many Christian works. His father was a great friend and 
fellow-labourer with the Reverend Rowland Hill and his 
party. .... Among his first designs was the building of 
several INFANT SCHOOLS,—one at St. Albans, one at Hemel 
Hemsted, and one at Barnet, and, I believe one other,— 
feeling that with them at least there could be no question of 
church or chapel. Subsequently he built a small church near 
Barnet, about three miles from his residence, in the centre of 
an outlying district, a converging point of four parishes, far 
distant from any church. At that time’ the district was 
chiefly occupied by Brickmakers and Agricultural Labourers, 
and my cousin’s great object was that they should not be 
without a resident Pastor. So he added a Parsonage House 
and a School with House for the mistress. But the work in 
which he took the most decided interest up to the very day of 
his death was Ireland. His great desire was to give the Irish 
people the opportunity to read the Scriptures in their native 
tongue ; for this he gave both time and money.” * 


On Feb. 15, 1836, a significant change of plan took place, 
the explanation of which presently appears. It was resolved 
that “in consequence of the heavy annual expenses that 
must necessarily arise out of the first working of a British 
and an Infant School at the same time, the Committee confine 
their attention to the establishment of an Infant School only.” 
The room was opened by a public meeting, April 7, 1836, 
when the following statement was read :— 


‘Nearly two years ago a communication was made from the Secretary of the 


British and Foreign School Society, offering assistance from a gentleman (then 


unknown) towards establishing a good School for Scriptural Education on the plan 
and principles of the British and Foreign School Society. A public meeting was 
called forthwith, a Committee appointed, and measures taken to meet so generous 
an offer. ‘The results were such as to hold out every prospect of success... . 
Many meetings were subsequently held, and not a few difficulties encountered as to 
obtaining eligible ground, but the result has been that the spacious building in 


* Letter from Mr. Richard Durant, High Canons, Shenley, 26 March, 1884. 
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which we are now assembled has been erected, and the freehold ground on which it 
stands purchased, at the entire expense of Mr. Durant, with the exception of the 
internal fittings, furniture, lesson boards, books, and other necessaries for the 
school, which are all to be vested in trust for the benefit of the public. The expense 
of the aforesaid necessaries will amount to nearly £120. 


‘Through the whole of these proceedings, until a recent period, the object 
contemplated was a British Schoolfor Boys. Several considerations have operated 
with the Committee to induce a change of plan. The first was, that since the 
subject was first broached, a ‘‘ National School”’ has been established in St. Peter’s 

‘parish, which has of course in some degree lessened the destitution which existed of 

the means of education in the town. Another reason was the extent to which the 
elder children of the poor are at present employed, which appeared to render it very 
questionable whether an adequate number of boys would be obtained to avoid 
entailing on the Committee and Subscribers a serious annual expense ; and further, 
the absence of any provision for the general education of the very young. ... - 
They wish it however to be distinctly understood that they do not consider the idea 
of a British School for elder boys as by any means relinquished, but simply post- 
poned ; being fully convinced that such an Institution is still greatly wanted in this 
neighbourhood, although they deem the want of an Infant School far more pressing. 
. . | Should there be any of the friends who have kindly contributed who do not 
approve of this change, the donations which have been received will be very readily 
returned.’’ 

The Treasurer’s account for March 31, 1837, is as follows :— 


iste Ch Sess 
Donations 2.4. ...... arenes 110 1111 School Fittings, Furnishing, 
PMUACTICMIOUSY 6... see ene ss 47 12 6 NEON ol od sey RMP ER EAE OT 139 9 4 
Giiidven’a Pence .......3.5. 35 14 10 - Salaries of Teachers ...... 5110 0 
—_———._ Insurance, Water, Books, &e. 26 5 7 
193-1913 
Balance due Treasurer .... 23 9 8 
2Ep 9 ae ll QT 140" EE 


The following extracts from the TRUST DEED shew the 
religious basis of the school :— | 


‘‘ The said trustees shall permit and suffer the said parcel of ground and premises 
together with the school-house lately erected thereon to be used occupied and 
enjoyed as an Infant School for the education of poor children of both sexes 
residing in the Borough of St. Albans aforesaid or within three miles thereof. . . . 80 
that there be no exclusion on account of religious tenets, and that during fifty years 
next ensuing the date of these presents no child shall be eligible after attaining the 
age of seven years, nor to remain after attaining that age ; provided that the 
religious instruction which shall be given or taught shall be always conformable to 
and founded upon the doctrine or belief following :—That the ScriptuREs in the 
authorised version now used by the United Church of England and Ireland are the 
revealed Word of God ; that they declare the fallen state of man, and his only 
redemption by the atonement of our Blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, God 
and man, one with the Father and the Holy Ghost, as the Trinity in Unity, the 
three persons co-equal and co-eternal.”’ 
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‘‘Tn the event of any doctrine or precept contrary to the doctrine or belief herein- 
before set forth, and particularly if any of the doctrines or traditions maintained 
and at present received by the Roman Catholic Church, in which that Church 
differs from the United Church of England and Ireland, being at any time taught 
in the school, and not withdrawn immediately after notice from any three or more 
of the trustees, then the trustees shall sell the trust, and pay the money to the 
Commissioners for the redemption of the National Debt.”’ 

‘‘No persons shall be appointed trustees other than members of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, Wesleyan Methodists, and Protestant Dissenters, 
all professing the doctrine of the blessed Trinity ; and no person professing the 
Roman Catholic religion shall be eligible.”’ 

‘The appointment of future trustees shall be made in such manner that two at- 
least of the trustees for the time being shall be members of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, two at least Wesleyan Methodists, and two at least Protestant 
Dissenters as aforesaid.”’ 

Original Trustees : Enosh Durant, of Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square, Revs. 
JosEPH Brown, Mill Hill, Tuomas Leacu, St. Albans, Joun Oxive, Ayot, THomas 
Priczr, South Mims, Jonn Harris, St. Albans, Witi1am Upton, St. Albans ; 
Witi1Am Brown, Auctioneer, Joun Carr (of Brighthelmstone, Sussex), LAWRENCE 
Cuartesson, THomas Dimspate, Ricnarp Durant (of Putney Hill, Surrey), 
Craries GEaRD, ironmonger, JAcop Harrison, JosePH LAWRENCE, PETER LEVESQUE, 
JoHN WINGRAVE, CHARLES YouNG. : 

Trustees appointed 24th Sept. 1879 :—Ricuarp Durant, of Shenley, Rev. Henry 
Smiru, Rev. GroraE Oyston, Rev. THomas Warts, JosepH,WiLzES, FRANK ARNOLD, 
CuHartes WooLttamM, Henry Rost, James McBrypt. 

The following Table shews the history of the School :— 

From it it appears that annual subscriptions varying from 
£25 to £50 have been raised for the support of the School ; 
that the attendance has varied from 50 to 100 scholars under 
seven years of age, thatits successive TEACHERS have been 
Miss JANE KENT, 1836; the Miss HENSHAWS, 1837-1843 ; 
Miss MUSGRAVE, 1843-1849; Mrs. WEIR, 1849-1854; Mrs. 
SMITH, 1854-1862; Miss E. BARNARD, 1862; Miss B. L. 
COOMBES, 1863-4 ; Miss STACY, 1864, who is still the teacher. 
Its ‘TREASURERS have been Messrs. WOODHOUSE, L. 
CHARLESSON, EDWwW. GIBSON, J. WINGRAVE, GEORGE LAING, 
Rev. H. SMITH ; its successive SECRETARIES Messrs. THOMAS 
YOUNG, CHARLES GEARD, Rev. H. VACHELL, Rev. WILLIAM 
UrpTon, Mr. CHARLES WOOLLAM, Rev. WILLIAM BRADEN, 
Messrs. EDWARD S. WILES, JOHN LEE, Rev. HENRY 
SMITH, Mr. FRANK ARNOLD; and that the business of 
collecting the annual subscriptions was for many years 


discharged by Mr. SAMUEL CHERRY. 
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The school has done much good in the town; it is con- 
ducted upon non-sectarian principles, according to the Trust, 
and the Reports of the Government Inspector have of late | 
years been favourable. But since the removal of the adjacent 
British School in 1884, contrary to the design of its founders 
and supporters, who intended that it should pave the way 
for, and work in conjunction with, the British School, it has 
become simply the feeder of the Sectarian Church Schools, 
and mainly of Christchurch School. 


Although the primary design of Mr. Durant in 1834 of 
founding a British School was thus postponed, the purpose was 
still firmly rooted in the minds of several St. Albans Non- 
conformists ; and on March 2, 1846, a meeting was held in 
the Baptist Chapel for the purpose of considering the propriety 
of attempting the establishment of a British School. The 
Revs. W. Upton, John Harris, T. Collins, J. Champion ; also 
Messrs. Gibbs, Peppercorn, Bennett, Whitbread, Parsons, E. 
Wiles, Joseph Wiles, Ironmonger, Fisk, McCaw, and others 
were present, and it was unanimously resolved ‘ That in the 
‘opinion of this meeting it is much to be regretted that in 
“the town of St. Albans there should not exist a school for 
‘“‘ children conducted on the British system, and that it is highly 
“desirable to attempt the establishment of one, with the 
“greatest promptitude and energy.” These words are added 
evidently in recollection of the hindrances and delays which 
defeated the previous movement of 1834. Ground was secured 
in Spencer Street, near to Cross Street, and the building 
erected at the cost of £261 13s. 9d., all of which was raised 
by voluntary contributions. Mr. Joseph Wiles was chosen 
Secretary, and the following were elected TRUSTEES :— 
Revs. JOHN HARRIS and WILLIAM UPTON; Messrs. JESSE 
CHERRY, SAMUEL CHERRY, WILLIAM FISK, JOSEPH IRON- 
MONGER, CHARLES MANLOVE, JOHN WINGRAVE, JOSIAH 
DICKENS WINGRAVE, MATTHEW HENRY WINGRAVE, HENRY 
WHITBREAD, JOSEPH WILES. The following is a list of the 
first subscribers :— 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE BUILDING OF SPENCER STREET 


E. 


‘A> Fordhamy Esq scans... «t 


Friends by Rev. W. Upton .. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Wik Bas riee, fey cet oiesectie 
. Henry Whitbread ...... 
Richard Gibbs.*i gn: 


» DLenry BarsOnser.., aes ei 


. James Peppercorn ...... 


. Joseph Bennett ........ 
; e) OLN Mr OINING ave ak ete es es 
Mra. Wil6so 4 eon cctenets eee 
ix: 
PDAS BWiiles Beret ont. cat 6 
Pied OSCDNS WLLOS ie lense sloie « ; 


Josiah, WIDBTAVe vee. <4 


ST ronimon eran seis. ass5 


JM COs w ttiitarce. oa cases 


.sLuke Chéerrya cna, eee. 


Pe De ULOLEY nettys setts ae > 


DAVIS tee ais Ook ees 


ROSCDNDIXOM on sarees 3 
We: Cherry aa es i ates ° 


es MLANLOVO gras feist tenes 
. Edward Langridge...... 
aJames itch \. on ss ess 


Mrs. Arnsden ,..... De So ae tae 
. James Syrett ........6 


Waddinston «sees > Aas 
ded 2 Gt DROIT: 4 rteeeecetas atte 


Revive OLlM aN batts eh ei. 
Mrsvpmail pate e. chess AAs 4 


Mr 


SRVV-ATOLE Sor Rockets ois ce aie ane 


Mra Wilkins’ <.....0¢ses5 «.° 
Mrs BPosterieecr ee aclee a cite 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


$2) OUN POR wie clots tea 
I ODINGGLfarte elec sce ; 
MIKCING HA a cise eb e ta : 


bo On 
| eel 
SAAS SS OS Sones) SS SS SS) SSS SS Ss SS OS SS _ SOS oe 


jor 


OOoooooooocoeoSsoSoo So COS SSCS Oo SS OS SS SS 


BRITISH SCHOOL. 


£ Gea: 
Miss Ann Parkins... ...000" {Or 10550 
Miss W00d.~.. 00.6 enmeneee 010 0 
Mr. Osborne. 5... 022.5 as caer A ee see) 
A‘ Friend *20. 2... oes se tee Na 5 ew 
Mr. Jarman... .....s «2 5)seeeee 10-0250 
Mr. Thomas Stracey ......-. 1.0ge0 
Mr. S. Fletcher’... 00: eee 010 0 
Mr. Puget, of Totteridge....10 0 0 
Rev. I. Collins <3. .5 nae By He |) 
Mr: Shrabb v.70... Scene 010 O 
Collection on the Ground ...... eet hal 
Mr. Henry Cosier .. 7. a:meee 010 O 
Mr. Nathaniel Rix.7?iy.scme «OG 
Mr.'B. Blabbell .... ee see D. GO tae 
Mr) Rumballi eee one cee Te can 
Mr. Kentish .725.-.. eee 2. SO 
Collection at Opening .....es6 1 Wha lye poe 
Messrs. Gibson & Sturt...... 6) 02,0 
Mr. W. Cannon ...... Pee et 
Miss’Cannon:” ...0 2... ee eee 1-0 0 
Mr. Wi. Bennett ... tt. eee 1 oe oO 
S. Jones, Hseq. 3...... ommenn Zi ag 
Mr. Stammers’.....<. scyeeeee 010 O 
Mr. A. Roberts | ¢.... een LY O80 
Mr. J. Lewis ..4:... eee 56 0 0 
Mr. H. Smith : 7... see 1: 1 Dae) 
Mr. A. Russell” ..5..eee -2 0 ta 
Mr.J..Wingrave ~...... eee 14°G320 
Miss ‘Mills... . sated Geet 1 038 
Miss Rolls...... aE Reh ut) 0) 
Mr, Earle s) 20.7. eee S071 00 
Mr. Harkness ~......°4.5 eee 02 Oa 
Mr. Savage ..5.5.....0) eee 010 O 
Mrs. Woodhouse....... « os LOG 


Total .. £261 13 9 


The British School in Spencer Street was opened on Jan. 
7, 1847; and its first Teacher was Mr. JAMES TOWNSEND, 


* Mr. Ricwarp Gress, Printer and Bookseller, was born at Aylesbury, May 4, 1804, 
was apprenticed to William Baxter, a printer at Oxford, and came to St. Albans 
in the year 1826. He lived with his brother in the old picturesque cottage-like 
house, now pulled down, which abutted on the Clock Tower in the Market Place. 
He took the Old Moot Hall for his business on Dec. 14th, 1837, the premises still 
occupied by the firm. He was for many years a member of the Congregational 
Church, and afterwards joined the Baptist Church, Dagnal Street, where he was 
chosen Deacon. He was highly respected as a citizen, and was a warm sup- 
porter of education. He died in November, 1883. The present Mayor of St. 


Albans is his son. 


+ Mr. James McCaw was a Scotch Draper, and for some years was Superintendent 


of the Congregational Sunday School. 


He now resides in New England. 
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who was here from 1847 to 1859. Maps were purchased from 
“ the late Normal School” in Dagnal Street, which had been 
conducted mainly by the Wesleyans. A Bazaar was held in 
the Town Hall for the benefit of the School, which realized 
£16. The following table shews the progress of the School :— 


No. Average Amount of 
Year. on Books. Attendance. Subscriptions. Teacher. 
cee O. 
L3a8 os). MINE fetta che sis karst 18 8 0O.... Mr. James TowNsEND. 
SLO. s, 90 a snes Sastre aotete Deed ee OR, ss a5 
Pee is DO cee a te elena ot 4e ORS. ¥3 ‘3 
Rete ss 100 nc ice ete ees BDA Ye NY (Girls withdrawn for 
PbO. es LON Loo ce pene eee Som sum Oa want of room). 
Pep meee Oe eT 20 ok cen sc see eenes 47 9 0 .... Mr. James TownsEnD. 
MMPOG is OU cass cieen sce wees Ht As ip . 
eopommtoes. 90 ...66 Giete sista ctenes peewee. 08. 0, ” ” 
De PeMPAP ELS oe, 90) ops scece Rie REC ola On) On, ” ” 
on 4 Cy nen es By TOM) ae a . 
De Ch ei 81, le w's.o e's wae eses om Oa Une tet. ‘3 ‘3 
MN re Oi esac Sadec sees es ip 5p 
The School put under Government Inspection. 
Government 
Grant. 
pole 102)... OF 8s .. 19 6 6.... Mr. CHarntes Wroort, 
Pager Oo... 63 .. .. 17 9 6.... from July 1860 to 1866. 
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On Sept. 5, 1878, the following communication was read 
from the St. Albans School Board :— 

“ August 9, 1878. Gentlemen,—At a meeting of the School 
Board held on the 6th instant, I was directed to write to you, 
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and request to be informed whether you are desirous of ‘trans- 
ferring the British School to the School Board. And I shall 
therefore be obliged by your considering my Board’s request, 
and communicating your decision to me at your early con- 
venience. (Signed) A. H. Debenham, Clerk.” 

Before coming to a decision the British School Committee 
required answers from the Board to the following question 
among others :— 

Would the Education Department accept and use the Building 
Jor Educational purposes ? 

The answer to this question, which the Board referred to 
the Education Department, was as follows :— 

‘“‘Tf itis eventually decided that the school in question shall 
be transferred to the Board, my Lords will not decline to 
sanction the use of the existing buildings as a Board School. 
At the same time I am to state that my Lords must hold 
themselves at liberty to require as a condition of continued 
recognition such alterations andimprovements in the buildings 
as the reports of H.M. Inspectors may from time to time 
shew to be necessary for the fit conduct of the school. 
wigned) F..J. PALGRAVE, ‘2 Nov., 1878,” 

It was accordingly resolved by the Committee upon the 
strength of this communication, ‘‘ That as a School Board for 
the City of St. Albans has been recently established, and a_ 
majority of the members of that Board being in favour of 
unsectarian religious teaching, the principle on which the St. 
Albans British School had been carried on from its com- 
mencement till now, it seems more appropriate and fitting 
that it should be under the control and management of the 
said Board.” The Transfer took place Feb. 1, 1879, anda 
balance in hand of £46 11s. 104d. was handed to the 
treasurers of the proposed PUBLIC LIBRARY for the City of 
St. Albans, ‘‘to be appropriated for the purchase of books 
when the building is completed.” 

Mr. THOMAS LITTLEJOHN BRASH, who had _ successfully 
conducted the school for seventeen years, informs me that 
soon after he came a Drawing Class was started at the school 
under the management of the British School Committee, and 
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with him as teacher. This Class was eventually merged in 
the Science and Art Classes, held first at the Town Hall, and 
then at the Public Library, which owes its origin to the 
British School Art Class. The following is the summary of © 
the Inspector’s Report for the year 1882 :— 

“Considering the cramped space, want of class-room 
accommodation and generally unsatisfactory arrangements of 
the premises, the result was creditable to the master... . 
My Lords have allowed an annual grant to the school for the 
past year under the circumstances stated in your letter of the 
“th ultimo., but it will certainly not be renewed while the 
school is conducted in these premises.” 

The School Board accordingly determined to build a new 
school, and were in negotiation for land, when a cry was 
raised against the plan, and the School Board meanwhile 
moved the school to other premises in St. Peter’s parish, 
where it occupied a room much too small, and in a different 
quarter of the city. As to its state the master writes, ‘“‘ We 
have a vigorous and efficient assistant master in Mr. EDWARD 
COLE, who was one of my first pupils. The attendance is 
nearly excellent, the average for last week being 110°8 out of 
123 names on the books. This fact speaks volumes for the 
parents and scholars. We are in excess of our numbers 
certified by the Government, 1oo being the limit. More 
accommodation is sadly needed ; my great grief is that I can 
get the scholars, but have not the RooM for them, which is 
what I have been struggling to get for years.” 

Meantime our neighbours of the Establishment, not content 
with possessing two State-supported schools solely in their 
own hands, and with their strictly sectarian teaching, 
seemingly desired to banish the British School altogether 
from the Abbey parish, and to monopolize the educational 
agencies therein. They enlarged their building, and by the 
cry of ‘saving the rates,” they sought to bring ail the 
children into their own educational fold, ignoring the facts 
that there are five Nonconformist Churches and Chapels in 
the Abbey parish, each with its Sunday School, and that 
our Sunday scholars number upwards of a thousand. 
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For 170 years, as we have seen, the Nonconformists in this 
very parish have maintained a quiet but steadfast protest 
against Church-denominational schools. At considerable cost 
they raised, and year after year supported, an undenomina- 
tional school open to all, first Dr. Samuel Clark’s School, and 
then the British School. This British School flourished 
under their management, and was a great boon to many 
families in the town, irrespective Of> sect orf partyemeere 
managers transferred it in a prosperous state to the New 
School Board upon the pledge of the Education Department 
that it should be maintained. But when the building became 
too small, owing to the continued growth of the school, a 
majority of the School Board playing into the hands of the 
Established Church succeeded, in the face of several protests 
and representations made by the Nonconformists, in the sale 
of the premises and the extinction of the school so far as the 
Abbey parish is concerned. 


I shall not give in detail all the efforts which we (as 
Nonconformists) made. The late Rev. WILLIAM GARRETT 
LEwis, Mr. JOSEPH WILES, and myself, had an interview 
with Mr. MUNDELLA on February 11th, 1884, and herecognized 
the justice of our claim. On September 22, an influential 
meeting of the St. Albans Nonconformists was held, and a 
Deputation appointed, with an address and an appeal to the 
School Board. This Deputation had an interview with the 
Board on October 4, 1884, and presented the address which, 
after reciting the history of the British School, runs as 
follows :— 

‘‘ After much delay it now appears that you propose, with the sanction of the 
Department, to sell Spencer Street buildings and land, and to employ the proceeds 
to help in the erection of a wing to Hatfield Road Board School, into which the 
British School is to be finally absorbed. We, therefore, respectfully but firmly 
protest against this proposed scheme as involving a violation of their pledge on the 
part of the Committee of Council and a gross injustice to the Nonconformists of St. 
Albans, The reply to the enquiry of the British School Committee declares, ‘ My 
Lords will not declive to sanction the use of the existing buildings as a Board 
School.” And for continued recognition the only stipulation made is ‘ liberty to 
require such alterations and improvements in the buildings’ as are shown to be 
necessary for the fit conduct of the school. And now, within five years of this 
explicit proviso, sanction is to be given toa scheme for the sale of the premises, and 
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for the absorption of the school into a Board School situated in a different part of 
the city, proposals which practically mean the total extinction of the school. To the 
Nenconformists of St. Albans the carrying out of these proposals will be a serious 
injustice. In order to secure an education undisturbed by the denominational 
eloment, and free in particular from what they regard as the erroneous teaching of 
the Established Church, they have built and maintained a day school in the Abbey 
Parish for 170 years. At their own cost they erected the Spencer Street British 
School in 1846, in a convenient situation, five of their chapels, each with its 
Sunday School, being located near it. But this proposed arrangement deprives them 
of their day school. They ask no favour ; they simply demand the maintenance in 
the same locality of the undenominational school which their fathers founded, and 
which in the faith of certain engagements, they have committed to your trust. The 
addition being made to the National Schools in Spicer Street does not meet the case, 
for it is a Church School, under clerical control and sectarian teaching, to avoid 
which Spencer Street School was established. We have at our own cost provided, 
for this locality at least, the non-sectarian teaching which distinguishes the British 
School System, and all we askis its continuance. The Hatfield Road Board School, 
in another parish, is too remote for children of eight years old to walk thither from 
the bottom of Fishpool Street, or the parish of St. Michael’s. Of the taxes which 
provide the annual grants, we pay our full share. Of the school rate likewise the 
burden falls upon us in common with our neighbours. Why, then, is the Establish- 
ment to be encouraged in the erection of a fourth denominational school (in addition 
to its three schools not yet full) by the pledge of the annual grant, while that of the 
Nonconformists— non-sectarian in its character—is to be extinguished? Why, 
again, is all the expenditure of the School Board to be confined to one parish only, 
on one side of the city, and withdrawn in toto from St. Michael’s, St. Stephen’s, 
and the Abbey parishes? Appealing to your sense of justice and fair play, we 
earnestly request that you, gentlemen of the St. Albans School Board, and the 
Committee of Council for Education, will re-consider the matter and restore our 
non-sectarian school, either by such alterations and improvements in the present 
buildings, as may be necessary for its fit conduct, or by the erection of anew Board 
School upon the same or an adjacent site, and on the same side of the city, to meet 
the wants of that part of the population.—We have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
in the name of the Nonconformists of St. Albans, your faithful servants, 

eae Seah } Trustees of Spencer Street British School. 

James Fisk, Mayor. 

Epwarp S. WILEs. 

Grorce Curnock, Wesleyan Minister, St. Albans. 

Water Greic, Independent Minister. 

Wirtram Hottanp, Primitive Methodist Minister. 

Witi1am Urwicr, Pastor of the Congregational Church, Spicer Street, 

r St. Albans. 

W. G. Lewis, Minister of Dagnall Street Baptist Chapel. 

Joun Murray, L.R.C.P., &c., St. Albans. 

L. R. Isrrr, late Member of School Board, St. Albans. 

Grorce Stave, Councillor. 

St. Albans, September 29th, 1884.” 
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This appeal to the School Board was followed, on October 
24th, 1884, by a large and influential Deputation to the Vice- 
President of the Council (Mr. Mundella) when we repeated 
the above statement, and suggested, as an alternative for the 
Restoration of the Spencer Street School, the erection of a 
Board School in Hill Street, in the following terms :— 

‘The building of a Board School in Hill Street would supply the wants of the 
Nonconformists and maintain a fair distribution of Board School accommodation in 
the city. Already at St. Peter’s there are four schools—1, the Alma Road Infant 
School ; 2, the Hatfield Road Board School, with accommodation for 250, and an 
average of 190; 3, the Hatfield Road Schoolroom, in which the British School now 
is ; 4, the Garden Fields School. On the other hand, there is no undenominational 
school yet provided in the west side of the city, where there are many Noncon- 
formists. The Spencer Street School met this want, and the erection, in its place, 
of a school in Hill Street will meet the lack of accommiodation. The Department 
declare that the number of scholars should be one-sixth of the population. The 
population of St. Albans is 11,771, and in round numbers 2,000 children should be 
at school. The average at present is 1,163, or little more than one-half. The 
number of school places is 1,733, including Spencer Street School, which, being 
condemned, brings the number to 1,633, or nearly 400 below the standard required. 
Moreover, the population is steadily increasing. Having obtained a guarantee 
from the owner of the Hill Street site for the sale of the property there at £450, if 
concluded before Thursday, October 30th, we now desire from the Department such 
a pledge of their approval and of their willingness to urge its acceptance on the 
Board as will warrant our purchase of the site. Upon these conditions only are we 
willing to give our consent to the sale of the Spencer Street building.—St. Albans, 
October 24th, 1884.”’ 


On November 5, we again met the School Board, and in a 
letter, dated Nov. 27, which appeared in the Herds Advertiser, 
we laid the case before the citizens. But in the course of the 
following year, 1885, with the sanction of the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, given in the face of its pledge and our protest, 
the Spencer Street British Schoolroom was put up to the 
hammer, sold for £200, which went into the School Board 
funds, and now is used as a straw-hat warehouse,—a standing 
monument of an injustice done to the Nonconformists of St. 
Albans, whieh will not be atoned for until an Undenomina- 
tional School is again established in the Abbey parish, and 
on the west side of the city. 


In terminating this short course of Lectures upon Day 
School Education in St. Albans, I cannot point to a better 
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motto for our guidance than the noble words of Isaiah, “ All 
thy children shall be taught of the Lord; and great shall be 
the peace of thy children.” * Here (1} is umeversality in 
education—“ all thy children shall be taught.’”’ Education, 
the very best we can get or give, is the birthright of every 
child born into the world, just as are land on which to live, 
water to drink, air to breathe, and the light of heaven. God 
said “Let there be light,” and there was light, not for a 
favoured few only, but for the many. God says still, “ Let 
there be light,’’—the light of knowledge,—and it is not for us 
to wall in that light, or to confine it to a few. What right 
have we to say to any child, “‘ You shall be kept in twilight, 
you shall only have so much knowledge?” What right have 
we to say, “‘ You are doomed to drudgery, that is to be your 
station, and we shall only educate you for that’? Many born 
in life at the lowest rung of the ladder climb to its summit. 
Many born at the top of it gradually descend. Class 
education is not the law of God. His law is “ ALL thy 
children shall be taught.” Give all a fair opportunity to get 
and enjoy the light of knowledge, and the advantages which 
that light brings,—to rise by industry and application as high 
as possible, to pass from the Board School to the Grammar 
School, and from the Grammar School to the University, and 
onwards, if there be talent, to the highest office in the State. 


Here (2) is true velzgzon in education, “ Thy children shall 
be taught of the Lord.” Not taught of priests or advocates, 
Whether of this Church or of that, of High Church, or 
of Broad Church, or of Low Church, of Roman Catholic, 
of Greek Catholic, or of Anglican, of Episcopalian, or 
Presbyterian, or Congregational. The word is “ taught of 
the Lord”; taught in that Book of Books which all sects 
acknowledge as the Holy Scriptures, containing the Word of 
God, His Commandments, His Gospel, the precepts of our 
Redeemer. This is the one great religious text-book for the 
Day School. It is enough; go beyond it, overlay it with 
your dogmas and your ritual, of whatever communion, and 


* Tsaiah liv. 13. 
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you introduce discord and strife. Our schools to be healthy 
must be Undenominational schools. 

Here once more (3) is the goal, the veszé¢ of this Education : 
«Great shall be the peace of thy children.” Be liberal 
in giving a good education through the length and breadth 
of the land, and peace shall be among us as a river, and 
righteousness as the waves of the sea. Peace with God, 
peace in the home, peace in the street, peace throughout 
the land, and peace with the nations of the earth. 


THE END. 
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NOTE TO LECTURE V. (pp. 75-104.) 


The following extract from the Rev. Charles Williams’s ‘‘ Bi-centenary Memorial 
of John Bunyan,’’ p. 36, illustrates the careless manner in which quotations are 


made from Bunyan’s works, by those who would make him a Baptist. Mr. 
Williams writes :— 


_ “ The Desire of the Righteous Granted is a devotional and experimental Sermon, 
‘‘and is evidence that Bunyan did not fail to speak of baptism from the pulpit. 
‘“<T)o you think,’ the preacher asks, ‘that love-letters are not desired between 
‘lovers? Why these, God’s ordinances, they are His love-letters, and His love- 
‘tokens too. No marvel then if the righteous do so desire them .... Christ 
‘made Himself known to them in breaking of bread; who, who would not then, 
‘that loves to know Him, be present at such an ordinance? Luke xxiv. 35. Oft- 
‘‘ times the Holy Ghost, in the comfortable influence of it, has accompanied the 
‘‘ baptized in the very act of administering it. Therefore in the way of Thy judg- 
‘ments or appointments, O Lord, we Thy people have waited for Thee : the desire of 
‘their soul is to Thy name, and to the remembrance of Thee. Is. xxvi. 8.’ 
‘¢ (Works, vol. i., p. 757.) ”’ 

If we turn to Bunyan’s Sermon, we find that, in the quotation here given, two 
paragraphs are blended into one. Bunyan, having shewn that ‘‘the temple was 
the great ordinance of God,’’ goes on to say, ‘‘Do you think that love-letters are 
‘< not desired between lovers? Why these, God’s ordinances, they are His love- 
‘<Jetters and His love-tokens too. No marvel if the righteous do so desire them: 
‘<< «More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold; sweeter also 
‘‘than honey and the honey-comb.’ Ps. xix. 10, cxix. 72-127. Yea, this judgment 
‘wisdom itself passeth upon these things. ‘Receive,’ saith he, ‘my instruction 
‘Cand not silver; and knowledge rather than choice gold. For wisdom is better 
‘‘than rubies: and all the things that may be desired are not to be compared to it.’ 
‘ Proy. viii. 10, 11. For this cause therefore are the ordinances of God so much 
‘‘ desired by the righteous. In them they meet with God; and by them they are 
‘‘uilded, and nourished up to eternal life. ‘As new-born babes,’ says Peter, 
‘< ¢degire the sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby.’ 1 Peter i. 2. 
‘¢ Ag milk is nourishing to children, so is the Word heard, read, and meditated on, 
‘to the righteous. Therefore it is their desire.” 

Here the first paragraph ends; and it is clear that, by ‘‘ God’s ordinances,’’ that 
are ‘his love-letters,’’ Bunyan thus far means God's commandments, God’s Word, 
and the ordinances of His house; ‘‘the Word heard, read, and meditated on.’’ The 
next paragraph begins as follows :— 


‘‘ Christ made Himself known to them in breaking of bread; who would not 
‘‘then, that loves to know Him, be present at such an ordinance? Luke xxiv. 36. 
‘* Oft-times the Holy Ghost in the comfortable influence of it, has accompanied the 
‘‘ baptized in the very act of administering it.’’ 

It is clear to every fair reader, that by this ‘‘it,’”” Bunyan means “‘ the breaking 
of bread,”’ the Lord’s Supper ; and there is no mention whatever of the ordinance 
of Baptism by immersion in either paragraph. George Offor brings in the gloss in 
the note which he appends, and Mr. Charles Williams in the remarks by which he 
introduces his imperfect quotation. Further, when Bunyan employs the name 
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‘‘the baptized ’’? to denote the believer, there is overwhelming evidence to show 
that he means, not the person baptized with water, but the person who has received 
the renewal of the Holy Ghost. Over and over again Bunyan declares that, in his 
judgment, water-baptism is not a church ordinance at all. Yet by omitting what 
Bunyan says about the ordinances of worship, and joining on the second paragraph 
to the beginning of the first, Mr. Williams makes it appear as if Bunyan is 
speaking of the two church ordinances according to the Baptists, the Lord’s Supper 
and the immersion of believers. He ventures moreover upon the assertion, based 
upon this manipulation, that John Bunyan “did not fail to speak of baptism,’’— 
by which he would have us understand immersion of believers,—‘‘ from the pulpit !”’ 
The fact is that, for nor doing this, the Baptists of his day reviled and persecuted 
honest John. 


ERRATUM. 


Page 94, line one, of the note, for ‘‘B.’’ read ‘‘ Dr.”’ 


N.B.—The Device on the Title-page is from an old coin found in Verulam 
woods, now in the British Museum, with the word VERLaMmio upon it. 
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